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INTRODUCTION 


I 

If posterity were to alter its verdict on the work of 
Walter Scott, and condemn Marmion and Waverley and 
The Heart of Midlothian to oblivion, the man himself 
would still be one of the most interesting figures in the 
history of literature. For his life, as written by his 
son-in-law Lockhart, forms one of the few masterpieces 
of biography in English. It has nothing in common 
with Bosweirs Life of Johnson in style or method ; but 
it gives a picture as full, as intimate, and as attractive 
as Boswell’s portrait of his hero. There are probably 
no other English Men of Letters of whom we have the 
same full knowledge that we have of these two. And 
in Scoft’s case the Life is supplemented by four volumes 
of his letters, and still more valuably by his Diary which 
he kept during the most critical and tragic part of his 
career. There are controversies about details of his 
life, and affection for the man has probably unduly in- 
fluenced opinion with regard to his share in the respon- 
sibility for his firm’s bankruptcy. But we may say of 
Scott, as we may say of very few men, that he is really 
known to us, and our judgment on his life and writings 
may be founded on full information. 

The time and place of his birth are both significant 
in relation to the work for which he was destined. He 
was born in 1771 in a house in the College Wynd at 
Edinburgh. The date of his birth implies that he grew 
up to manhood amid all the ideas and controversies 
which were preparing the way for the French Revolution 
ix 
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in the widest meaning of the word ; and though Scdtt , 
never loved controversy and seems at first sight to 
have stood outside of those ideas which so profoundly 
influenced most of his contemporaries, his relation to 
is really close and important. Among those who 
pifeted the destructive side of the revolution, and 
sought to reconcile man to his past and his environ- 
meiit, Scott’s name assuredly deserves to be placed 
beside that of Burke. Nor is his Scotch origin of 
less importance. His survey of life was too wide 
and his sympathy too far-reaching to allow him to 
become the mere exponent of national ideas ; and he 
has never in consequence been acclaimed as the special 
representative of Scotland, as Burns has been. But 
his devotion to Scotland was a fervent passion ; the 
thought of her past greatness could move him to 
tears ; any attack upon w^hat remained of her inde- 
pendence called forth a protest, in which sometimes 
wrath got the better of discretion. But Scotland did 
not only give him an inspiration and a theme ; it 
also furnished him with a vantage ground for that 
comprehensive and generous survey of life which is 
the outstanding characteristic of his work. Scotland’s 
long independent political life had come to an end some 
seventy years before Scott’s birth ; her destinies were 
merged with those of England ; but she still retained a 
vivid memory of her past, a vivid sense of her own . 
personality. Thus Scott was saved from the narrow 
nationalism which beset the minds of most Englishmen 
during the Napoleonic wars. Sympathy with France 
and other foreign countries was easier to a Scotchman 
than an Englishman. Certainly Scott himself offers an 
almost perfect example of a patriotism that stimulates 
rather than checks sympathy with the patriotism of 
other countries. 

Scott was not specially distinguished either at the 
Edinburgh High School or at the University. The 
bent of his mind was too strong to allow him to join 
with zest in the ordinary academic competitions, and he 
had a positive dislike for the metaphysical speculations 
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»so dear to the mind of Scotland and particularly of 
Edinburgh, a dislike which remained with him through 
life. But the time that he gained by the neglect of his 
studies*was far better spent than it would have beeQ ir 
pursuit of academic distinction. He turned with 
inborn passion to the great masters of romance. ' 
Greek he knew really nothing, and it was a serious loss . 
to him that his acquaintance with the kindred mind of 
Homer was so slight and always at second-hand ; of 
Latin, he knew enough to allow him to read and to 
enjoy classical and mediaeval authors, but not enough 
to save him from false constructions and false quantities 
that few fourth-form school-boys would commit. In a 
letter to Miss Seward he says that he is “ no great 
idolater of the learned languages, excepting for what 
they contain. We spend in youth that time in admiring 
the wards of the key which we should employ in open- 
ing the cabinet and examining the treasures.** But 
while he thus neglected the formal study of the classics 
he had turned by natural instinct, not only to Shake- 
speare and the great names of English literature, but to 
Ariosto, Cervantes, Boiardo, Tasso, Froissart. To the 
end of his life he spoke no foreign language with ease ; 
but he read French, Spanish, Italian and German 
literatilfrb. The names above quoted form a signifi- 
cant list, for they point to the real genesis of the 
Waverley Novels. Scott was an omnivorous reader, 
and a great number of literary influences may be 
traced in the Waverley Novels. But the chief ele- 
ments in the rich soil from which that astonishing 
growth sprang are probably The Border Minstrelsy, 
Shakespeare, Ariosto, and Cervantes. 

He was designed to follow the legal profession in 
which his father had gained success if not distinction. 
He was apprenticed to his father, was called to the Bar 
and became in i8i6 Clerk of Session. Later he was 
appointed Sheriff of Selkirk. His legal studies have 
left a distinct impression (and not a bad one) on 
his literary work ; but from the first the impulse to 
poetry, antiquarian research and literary composition 
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was irresistibly strong-. His first publication (in 1796,. 
at the ag-e of 25) consisted of translations from the 
German, and in 1799 he translated Goethe’s tragedy, 
Gotz von Berlichmsen. The association of his najyie with 
Goethe’s is interesting, though doubtless he could only 
•appreciate one side, and that not the most important in 
the work of the German sage. He came nearer to 
finding his true self when in 1802 and 1803 he published 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border— the fruit of many 
years of intercourse with the Scotch peasantry of the 
Border district. The Minstrelsy contained verse of 
his own as well as transcripts of the narratives of 
Scotch peasants. At last, in 1805, he came forward 
as an original writer with the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel; Marmion followed in 1808; The Lady of the 
Lake in 1810. He continued to write poetry for many 
years after this, but of his longer pieces these three 
show him at his best ; it is upon them and upon his 
lyrics that his poetical reputation will in the end rest. 
Had the Waverley Novels never appeared, he would 
assuredly have held, by virtue of these poems, a high 
place, though not one of the highest, in the roll of 
English poets. He wrote his poems, as he wrote his 
novels, at a great speed and with little correction. Of 
the first draft of Kokehy he wrote that he had Written 
it more carefully, but then he “threw the whole into 
the fire, being satisfied that I had corrected the spirit 
out of it, as a lively boy is sometimes flogged into a 
dunce by a severe schoolmaster. Since I have resumed 
the pen in my old Cossack manner, I have succeeded 
rather more to my mind.” It is a passage to be borne 
in mind when one is inclined to blame him for the occa- 
sional roughness and carelessness of his writing. The 
^ poems, to speak only of the long ones, give us at their 
best a harmonious and noble music ; an imagination 
that kindles especially at what is beautiful in nature 
and which is courageous and heroic in action ; battle 
scenes that deserve the epithet “Homeric” that was 
applied to them by the first Reviewers; while the 
admirable introductions to the different Cantos of Mar- 
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mfin reveal in him powers of literary style not exem- 
^plified elsewhere in his poetical work. The weakness 
of the poems is in the occasional slipshod character of 
the verse, which at its worst becomes the very butter- 
women^s rank to market ; ” in the obscurity of the 
story, which in the case of the Lay can never be en- 
tirely disentangled, and in the rather characterless type 
of his heroes. There is, too, an occasional use of 
conventional epithets and stock phrases which irri- 
tates. These may be discovered also in his prose 
writings ; but there they do not jar upon us so un- 
pleasantly as in the more delicate medium of verse. 
The type of his heroes and heroines is somewhat 
conventional ; he himself admitted that they were liable 
to become “walking gentlemen;” and he does not 
introduce into his poetry those characters drawn from 
humble life in which he achieves so unquestioned a 
success in the Novels. Yet when all deductions are 
made, his three poetic masterpieces are probably the 
finest narrative poems done in the English language 
since Chaucer. 

He published a good deal of poetry after the publica- 
tion of Lady of the Lake; but he seems to have 
been growing tired of the medium of verse. He was a 
very p«or critic of his own writings at all times, and 
acknowledged himself to be “ a capricious and uncer- 
tain judge of poetry ; ” and he tried to write poetry 
long after the fountain was visibly drying up or forcing 
its way by another exit. But it is safe to conjecture that 
he was instinctively feeling after a style of composition 
which would give him freer play and allow him without 
difficulty to introduce a more varied portraiture on to 
his canvas. But his poetical writing had been a valu- 
able training. The best prose has, as a rule, been 
v/ritten by those who have also written poetry, and in 
the best of the VVaverley Novels the poet is always 
near the surface. 

Scott had thought of trying his luck with prose 
fiction as early as 1805, and had written a few chap- 
ters of a novel that was to be called Waver ley ; or 
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Sixty Years Since but he met with no encourage- 
ment from his friends to whom he showed what he 
had written. The manuscript was put away and 
forgotten ; and when he thought of it again l^e was 
unable to find it. He has himself told, with a reserve 
characteristic of him, the story of its re-discovery. 

‘‘ I happened to want some fishing-tackle for the use 
of a guest, when it occurred to me to search the old 
writing-desk in which I used to keep articles of that 
nature. 1 got access to it with some difficulty ; and in 
looking for lines and flies the long-lost manuscript pre- 
sented itself. I immediately set to work to complete it 
according to my original purpose.’’ 

Few more momentous incidents have ever occurred 
in the history of English literature. The novel at once 
achieved an immense success with all classes — even with 
the critics after a short hesitation. The public and the 
publishers clamoured for more, and, during the next 
fifteen years, twenty-seven romances were published, as 
well as a few shorter tales. 

An appreciation of the Waverley Novels is reserved 
for the next section. Here we may consider one or two 
personal questions connected with them. They were 
published anonymously, and the anonymity was main- 
tained until the collapse of the author’s fortunes^ made 
revelation inevitable. What were the reasons which 
induced Scott to adopt a course so very different from that 
suggested by the usual vanity of authors, and also in 
contrast with the frankness usually characteristic of 
Scott himself? He has told us his reasons in the 
general preface which he wrote to the Waverley Novels 
after the secret had been divulged. 

“ My original motive for publishing the work anony- 
^ mously, was the consciousness that it was an experi- 
ment on the public taste, which might very probably 
fail, and therefore there was no occasion to take on 
myself the personal risk of discomfiture. . . . But 

1 It is to be noted that the sub-title bears witness to the date of 
its commencement. 
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^JtWfugh the cause of concealing the author’s name in 
the first instance, when the reception of Waverley was 
doubtful, was natural enough, it is more difficult, it may 
be thoug;ht, to account for secrecy during the subse- 
quent editions, which followed each other close and 
proved the success of the work. I am sorry I can give 
little satisfaction to queries on this subject. ... I can 
render little better reason for choosing to remain anony- 
mous than by saying with Shylock that such was my 
humour. I had not the usual stimulus for desiring 
personal reputation, the desire namely to float amidst 
the conversation of men. Of literary fame, whether 
merited or undeserved, I had already as much as might 
have contented a mind more ambitious than mine. I 
was affected, too, by none of those motives which at an 
earlier period of life would doubtless have operated on 
me. My friendships were formed — my place in Society 
fixed — my life had attained its middle course. My con- 
dition in society was higher perhaps than I deserved, 
certainly as high as I wished, and there was scarce any 
degree of literary success which could greatly have 
altered or improved my personal condition.” 

This is doubtless a perfectly candid explanation ; 
and yet though it is the truth it is probably not quite 
the wliole truth. A few other considerations may 
easily be supplied. His dislike of all the methods 
and habits of self-advertisement was extreme. The 
life of the popular author, so attractive apparently to 
most modern writers of fiction, he shrank from with 
positive disgust. He desired to secure from the wTiters 
of the Edinburgh RevieiUy prejudiced against him on 
political grounds, a fair and unbiassed verdict. Here 
are sufficient motives for his concealment. But it 
pleased him too to play “hide and seek” with the 
public; it amused him to tell intruding enquirers that 
he was not the author of the Novels, and to add that, 
even if he were, he would feel himself justified in 
saying he was not. The veil of anonymity was as a 
matter of fact pierced long before Lord Meadowbank 
announced at a charity dinner in Edinburgh in February 
b 
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1826, “The clouds have been dispelled-— the darlJhe^ 
visible has been cleared away, and the Great Unknown 
stands revealed to the eyes and hearts of his affectionate 
and admiring countrymen. He has conferr^ a new 
reputation on our national character and bestowed on 
Scotland an imperishable name, were it only by her 
having given birth to himself. I propose the health of 
Sir Walter Scott.” The excitement produced by these 
words and by Scott’s declaration in answer to the toast 
that he was “the total and undivided author” was 
deep and general. But there was little astonishment. 
Those who knew the secret (they were “more than 
twenty,” Scott says) had kept it wonderfully well ; but 
converging evidence, drawn from the books and from 
Scott’s own life, had gone near to prove what Scott 
then himself confessed. 

There is nothing mean about the secret thus main- 
tained for a dozen years. But anonymity has its grave 
perils ; and in Scott’s case, if it did not cause, it at 
least increased the misfortunes that threw so tragic 
a gloom over his closing years. He entered into 
partnership with the publishing firm of Constable, 
the unparalleled success of his own works being the 
great asset. Despite his knowledge of the world, legal 
training, and great attention to details, he waJ. not a 
wise manager of a commercial concern, nor very easy 
to work with, and the responsibility for the commercial 
failure which dragged down his partner’s fortunes and 
his own must lie, partly at least, at his own door. 

But before the disaster came there was a long period 
of wonderful prosperity. In the history of Great 
Britain no one had ever made so much money by writing 
as Scott made during the years that followed the publi- 
cation of Waverley. He had purchased Abbotsford in 
1811, and used the magic wealth that now flowed in 
upon him to add room to room and field to field. It 
pleased him to think that he was laying the founda- 
tions of a family estate, and he rejoiced in the thought 
of his children and his children’s children carrying on 
the traditions of the place. There was at least one 
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of his nature which was more flattered at the 
thought of being a Scotch laird than at the fame which 
proclaimed from all quarters that since Shakespeare 
there had been no greater name in English litera- 
ture. We may regret the display and the expense of 
Abbotsford ; we may wish that the simplicity which 
was so distinguishing a feature of his character had 
ruled the external circumstances of his life ; but we 
must in fairness recognise that his loving study of 
Scotland’s past and his desire to carry on its traditions 
had more to do with his action than any mean ambition 
to dazzle the eyes of his contemporaries. 

For here the question must be asked and answered : 
Does Scott’s career lay him open to a charge of greed 
or too great haste to be wealthy ? The charge has been 
made. Byron, whose gratitude to Scott and admiration 
for his work and character were in his later life so great 
and so nobly expressed, called him in the English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers “Apollo’s venal son”; 
and Carlyle in his essay in effect repeats the charge. 
He speaks of Scott “writing daily with the ardour of a 
steam-engine that he might make ;^i 5,000 a year and 
buy upholstery with it ” ; and he writes this fresh from 
the reading of Lockhart’s Life ! 

Are Such charges justified ? It is easy to ask in reply 
whether any one to whom Fortune olTered the golden 
fruit so unexpectedly could have refused to accept it. 
But the charge needs a little more careful scrutiny. 
It embraces really two counts ; first that Scott's life 
shows too great eagerness for money, and secondly 
that the novels sprang from no deep inspiration, but 
owed their existence mainly to the desire to produce a 
marketable commodity. The second charge will be at 
once dismissed by all who read sympathetically the books 
themselves, the life, the letters. He had singularly 
little confidence in his own work or in his own judg- 
ment about it. The opinion of his publishers and the 
comparative popularity of his books had too great an 
influence with him ; as, for instance, when in deference 
to the opinion of his publishers he brought Athelstane 
bz 
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to life ag-ain at the end of Ivanhoe^ and thus introcJuced 
into that fine book its one serious mistake. But his 
work was not really due to external promptings : the 
author delighted in the immense sale of hifi books, 
but they sprang from a deeper impulse than he was 
himself aware of. He wrote as we imagine Shake- 
speare wrote, because his brain and imagination were 
full. The impulse to write, the ideas, the subjects came 
from himself, not from the outside world. His books 
are absolutely of a piece with his character, and his 
art is something more original and beautiful than he 
himself knew. The other charge that concerns the 
man is of less moment. Those who love him best 
wish most that he had not been anxious to hold so 
many posts, at the very time when the gold mine of the 
Waverleys was yielding its richest income. But he 
believed the income from his novels to be very 
uncertain ; his magic wand, he thought, might break 
at any time ; the public might grow tired of him. 
Abbotsford, like all building ventures, cost much more 
than he had anticipated. In spite of the interest of 
Abbotsford and the beauty of many of its details one is 
often tempted to wish that he had never abandoned the 
life of the Edinburgh lawyer for that of the Scotch 
laird. But the man himself was simple, generdus to a 
fault, untainted by the least suspicion of snobbery, and 
the end of his life showed how, though riches had 
increased, he had not “ set his heart upon riches.” 

Up to 1825 his life had flowed on in the sun. Success 
and happiness had come, and both were deserved. He 
was supremely happy in his domestic life. It is true 
that he had not succeeded in winning the hand of the 
woman who was his first love, and in 1809 he wrote to 
Lady Abercorn, Mrs. Scott’s match and mine was of 
cur own making and proceeded from the most sincere 
affection on both sides, which has rather increased than 
diminished during twelve years of marriage. But it 
was .something short of love in all its forms, which I 
suspect people only feel once in their lives.” We see 
little of Mrs. Scott in the biography, and she seems to 
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Itave had little intellectual sympathy with his work. 
But the union was a tranquil and a happy one. Scott’s 
relations with his children were almost ideal, and his 
servants*were regarded as part of the family and had a 
good share of his affection. Will Laidlaw, his agent, 
and Tom Purdy, his wood-forester and factotum, filled 
a space in his life almost as large as the members of his 
own family. 

The year 1825 marked the gathering of the clouds. 
The business firm in which his fortunes were embarked 
showed signs of tottering ; and though it was but- 
tressed up for a time it fell in 1826. But financial loss, 
and the pity and scorn of the public were not the only 
trials of that sad time. Lady Scott died in May 182^ 
He faced all his trouble with wonderful endurance I 
think the Romans call it Stoicism,” he quotes more than 
once). He hated all parade of sorrow and sought 
refuge in work. He writes in his diary, “Were an 
enemy coming upon my house would 1 not do my best 
to fight, although oppressed in spirits, and shall a 
similar despondency prevent me from mental exertion ? 
It shall not, by Heaven ! ” And he toiled on at his 
self-imposed task of writing to clear off the debts of 
his firm. It was the task of a giant and a hero ; but 
it overfaxed his strength, and abated his buoyancy of 
spirits, though it could not abate his courage. Then in 
February 1830 he had a paralytic seizure, and, though 
he recovered wonderfully, neither his bodily nor his 
mental powers were ever again what they had been. 
Still he wrote, still he received visits, and persuaded 
himself that his pen possessed its old skill. But in 
1831 the gloom intensified. The whole country was in a 
turmoil of excitement over the coming Reform Bill ; 
and he thought he saw in the coming changes the ruin 
of all that he held dearest for Scotland. He spoke 
against the Bill at Jedburgh, Even his local popularity 
did not win for him a hearing. He was hissed and 
threatened, and left the place of meeting with the words 

Moriiurus vos sahto,'' Death was indeed hard at his 
heels. Another stroke of paralysis came in April 1831, 
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and soon it was clear that the night was too near even 
for such a dauntless labourer to work. The govern- 
ment put a ship at his disposal for a Mediterranean 
cruise, but he looked at Naples and Pompeii and Rome 
with little of the interest that they would once have 
provoked. His health did not improve as had been 
hoped, and he turned homeward eager to hear once 
more the flowing of the Tweed and catch another sight 
of the Eildon Hills. At Nimeguen he had another 
seizure ; but his wish that he might die at home was 
granted him. ‘‘ I have seen much,'’ he said, “ but nothing 
like my ain house,” and it was in his own house, 
surrounded by his family, that he died on the 21st 
September 1832. 

His personal appearance is well known to us by the 
numerous portraits. Lockhart enumerates twenty-one 
and admits that the list is not complete. He gives the 
preference to Raeburn’s portrait, which was painted 
in 1808, and to Chantrey’s bust, which is in the library 
at Abbotsford; but he tells us how much the face 
changed with the expression of the moment, and probably 
no picture does justice to his charm of manner which 
his friends insist on so strongly. Wordsworth, with 
whose essential spirit he had much in common, gave to 
Lockhart the following account of him as he saw him 
in 1803. 

“We were received with that frank cordiality which, 
under whatever circumstances I afterwards met him, 
always marked his manners ; and, indeed, I found him 
then in every respect — except perhaps that his animal 
spirits were somewhat higher — precisely the same man 
that you knew him in later life ; the same lively 
entertaining conversation, full of anecdote and averse 
from disquisition ; the same unaffected modesty about 
himself ; the same cheerful and benevolent and hopeful 
views of man and of the world.” 

The man, as well as the writer, was distinguished by 
the strength and range of his .sympathies. He was some- 
times passionate but incapable of sustained hatred. He 
had a great power of establishing good relations with all 
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v«hom he met ; but at the same tihie he possessed a great 
gift for intimate friendship, and was singularly happy 
in keeping the friendships of youth until death ended 
or changed them. And this was done without weakness 
or timid concession ; for he ever expressed his opinion 
readily and sometimes even fiercely, in a period when 
controversy was keen and political opinion was apt to 
take the tone of fanaticism. What specially distin- 
guishes him is his sense (and this marks his kinship to 
Burke and to Wordsworth) of relationship to all the 
world. He was “a part of all that he had met” in 
books as well as in life. It was his joy to be “ one 
with the rest,” and if we think of him we can never 
think of him alone. His name summons at once to 
our imagination, not only the man himself, but his sons 
and his daughters, his friends and his servants, his 
beloved dogs, Edinburgh and the Eildon Hills and the 
ripple of the Tweed. 


II 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 

A ft:w words have been said of Scott’s poetry, 
and those must suffice. All through his life he con- 
tributed largely to the reviews of the day. He edited 
the Works of Swift, the Somers Tracts^ Cary’s Memoirs, 
Sadler’s Letters and State Papers, and many another work 
of the same kind. He wrote the History of Scotland 
and of France, and may be said, without exaggeration, 
to have nearly killed himself by writing the life ot 
Napoleon. A great deal of this work is of little per- 
manent value ; but the general standard is a high one. 
There are some brilliant pages in the Napoleon, and the 
book may still be read with pleasure and real historical 
profit. His sketch of Scotch history {Tales of a Grand- 
fathePf, though it was begun for the amusement and 
instruction of his little grandson, Hugh Lockhart, soon 
lost most of the marks of a child’s book and became an 
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uncritical narrative of the history and legends of ^cotr 
land, which is unique in its kind. It still holds, and 
deserves to hold, a place in our historical literature. He 
took a great interest in the drama, and Dani.pl Terry, 
the actor, was an intimate friend of his. His knowledge 
of the English drama was great, his admiration for 
Shakespeare boundless ; and he tried to achieve dis- 
tinction in dramatic composition. But his dramas 
{Halidon Hill and The Doom of Devorgoil) are among 
his most unquestioned failures. Lockhart thinks that 
his genius was nevertheless dramatic, and that success 
might have attended further efTorts. There can be no 
question that there is much excellent dramatic writing 
in the Waverley Novels ; but it is not likely that he 
could have written effective drama unless he had broken 
away from tradition and revolutionised the methods of 
the stage. For his chief strength lies, as we shall 
see, not in his central figures (his “ heroes and 
“heroines”), but in the secondary characters ; and in 
an acted drama it would have been inevitable that pro- 
minence should be given to the story of the principal 
characters, and that the secondary characters should 
be kept in the background. For no drama (not even 
the drama of Shakespeare) will admit the number of 
almost equally prominent characters which Scott 'brings 
on his canvas. His secondary characters, too, his 
Dandie Dinmonts and Jeanie Deans, his Edie Ochil- 
trees and Meg Dods, his Meg Merrilies and Peter 
Peebles would almost certainly have become dreary 
caricatures in the hands of the actors of the time. All 
modern efforts to dramatise his work emphasise both 
these dangers. As a reproduction of the temper and 
humour and outlook of Walter Scott they have one 
and all been entire failures. 

His name owes its radiance in English and European 
literature almost entirely to the Waverley Novels. 
Southey wrote to him in 1807, encouraging him to write 
more poems, and saying, “The best artists, both in 
poetry and painting, have produced the most.” The 
aphorism is a little questionable ; but, if Scott wanted 
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«(this comfort at the time of the publication of Marmwfty 
how much more applicable must it have seemed when 
the presses were racing to supply the public with the 
WaverUy Romances between 1814 and 1832 ! Scotfs 
productivity, though it has been exceeded so far as 
concerns mere bulk since then, seemed at the time 
prodigious. 

It will be well to attempt some sort of classification 
of the twenty-seven Waverley Novels. First as to the 
period and country from which the subject is drawn. 
Eleven deal with the life of Scotland during the 
eighteenth century, viz. Waverley^ Guy Mannering^ The 
Black Dwarfs The Antiquary^ Rob Roy^ Heart of Mid- 
lothian^ The Bride of Lammermoor^ Redgauntlet^ The Pirate^ 
St, Ronanls Well^ and The Highland Widow, Six deal 
with the life of Scotland at an earlier epoch : Old 
Mortality^ The Legend of Montrose^ The Monastery^ The 
Abbot, and The Fair Maid of Perth, and Castle Danger- 
ous. Seven are concerned with English History (in 
all cases at a period before the eighteenth century) : 
Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, The Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of 
the Peak, The Betrothed, TJu Talisman, and Woodstock, 
Three are concerned with countries beyond the British 
Isles : Quentin Durward, Anne of Geierstein, Count 
Roberi^ of Paris, Three of the first list deal with a period 
almost contemporary : St, Ronan's Well, The Anti- 
quary, and Guy Mannering, and these touch less upon 
public affairs than any of the others. St, Ronan's Well 
set out to be a ‘sketch, in the manner of Miss Austen 
or Miss Edgeworth, of the life and humours of a Scotch 
watering-place; but the author does not pursue his 
purpose to the end, and it deals in reality almost as 
much with public life as the Antiquary or Guy 
Mannering, 

With the exception of the three books last mentioned 
the novels are all historical novels. That is, for it is 
best to give precision to a phrase often vaguely used, 
the scene is laid in the past, and the story introduces 
us to events, characters, and movements which have 
influenced later generations and left their mark in the 
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annals of history. A life spent in reading out-of-the-way> 
records, as well as the ordinary historical narratives, 
had prepared him unconsciously for his great task. Yet 
it is dangerous to praise the novels for their historical 
accuracy, and wholly unfair to Scott to represent the 
Waverley Novels as being a kind of adjunct to the 
historical text-book. There are glaring historical mis- 
takes in them ; more than there ought to be or need 
have been. This is especially the case with those that 
take the reader off Scotch soil. The Talisman^ Kenil- 
worthy IvanhoCy Quentin Dunvard contain misrepre- 
sentations of history gross and palpable. Scott had 
no idea of edification in choosing periods in the past 
for the setting of his stories. His brain and imagina- 
tion were full of the past ; and out of this fullness his 
pen wrote. 

The historical novel presents extremely difficult 
problems, and those who have successfully solved them 
are few. Scott succeeded largely by ignoring the 
difficulties. He took little thought of pedantic accuracy 
of dress, armour, or habits of life ; he devoted little 
thought to the insoluble question of the language in 
which the characters of a past age should be made to 
speak. Nothing could be further from the truth than 
Carlyle^s contention that the interest of the storfes lies 
in the accurate reproduction of the dress, or more 
external habits of the past. The interest lies in the 
story and in his characters, and the question of the 
period is a matter of quite secondary interest. In 
the eighteenth century stories the difficulties of the 
historical novel hardly present themselves. There he 
found little difficulty in realising and reproducing the 
language and habits of thought of the time, for the 
eighteenth century had still thirty years to run when 
he was born ; and his early novels were mostly con- 
cerned with this period. But when he published 
Ivanhoe in 1819 he was attempting a task that had 
never previously been attempted without ludicrous 
failure. The book is so hackneyed now that it is 
hard to realise how triumphant a success he achieved. 
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•The characters live ; the story is profoundly interest- 
ing ; the atmosphere of romance is maintained through- 
out, and it seems almost pedantic to point out the 
inaccurgicies as to armour, language, social institutions, 
and even the order of public events. 

Knowledge is the first essential of him who would 
write historical novels, and imaginative sympathy comes 
next. Charles Kingsley’s novels, for instance, are 
spoiled by his partisan outlook upon history, and his 
determination to maintain a thesis and to enforce a 
moral. Scott was a man of strong, even of passionate, 
opinions on political and religious controversies ; but 
his opinions are not obtruded into his books. This was 
not the result of any conscious effort ; it came from 
his imaginative insight into the characters of those 
whom he brought upon his stage. He was an eager 
Tory, but how excellently and sympathetically are the 
Whig statesmen represented in the Heart of Midlothian ! 
He was accused at the time of the publication of Old 
Mortality of maligning the Covenanters, and his own 
feelings were decidedly antagonistic to them (he could 
write of them earlier in his life as “ the beastly Cove- 
nanters ”) ; yet most readers find themselves drawn 
with a strong sympathy towards Balfour of Burleigh 
and ftis associates. He was a Protestant, and was 
never tempted to move a hair’s breadth from the Pro- 
testant position ; but his treatment of the Catholic 
Church and its supporters has procured a welcome for his 
books in Roman Catholic circles from which most English 
novels are excluded, and has drawn down upon him the 
passionate abuse of George Borrow. He was wholly 
royalist in his sympathies, but he shows in Woodstock and 
in Feveril that he could admire some sides of Puritanism, 
though his portraits of Cromwell and some of his 
associates must be pronounced caricatures. The special 
service which his books have done to history, and it 
is not a small one, is to be found in the whole attitude 
that they take up towards the past — an attitude we 
may call it of gratitude and sympathy. The lesson is 
still worth learning, but it was much more urgent when 
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he wrote, when Europe was still full of the revolutionary^ 
doctrine which spoke of the Middle Ages as an era of 
superstition, oppression, and ignorance, and regarded 
man’s past generally as a bondage from which if possible 
he should escape. Yet here one error or exaggeration 
must be avoided. Scott is often spoken of as the 
apologist or glorifier of the Middle Ages. He did con- 
tribute much to change men’s minds with reference to 
the Middle Ages, but only five of his novels are strictly 
concerned with that period, namely, Ivarihoe^ The Talis^ 
man^ The Fair Maid of Perth^ The Betrothed^ and Castle 
Dangerous^ and of these only the first three can be 
regarded as successful.^ Scott, the mediaevalist, is 
indeed a generalisation from Ivanhoe. His favourite 
period and the period in which he achieved his greatest 
successes was the eighteenth century. 

Carlyle in his grudging essay on Sir Walter Scott 
has depreciated the Waverley Novels on the ground 
that they have nothing to teach us. He writes : — 

“ In the loudest blaring and trumpeting of popularity 
it is ever to be held in mind, as a truth remaining true 
for ever, that literature has other aims than that of harm- 
lessly amusing indolent languid men. . . . Under this 
head there is little to be sought or found in the 
Waverley Novels. Not profitable for doctrin'e, for 
reproof, for edification, for building up or elevating in 
any shape ; the sick heart will find no healing here, the 
darkly struggling heart no guidance ; the Heroic that is 
in all men no divine awakening voice.** 

This is a strange judgment, and the thesis and argu- 
ment of the essay would go far to depose Carlyle*s 
idolised Shakespeare as well as to lower the credit of 
Scott. But it may be well to accept the challenge and 
to consider (if the cant phrase may be allowed) wha 
was the “message’* of Scott to his generation, and 
wherein the world was the better for his appearing. 


1 Anne of Geiersiein and Qtlet 1 ^in Dttrward both deal with the 
fifteenth century ; and the fifteenth century seems To me to lie on 
the eege of the modern world, and to exhibit few genuinely 
meuiieval characteristics. ^ ^ 
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must indeed reject the underlying contention that 
every author who writes for the delight of mankind 
must be able to point to specific advantages which he 
has cop/erred. It is the criticism which Plato addresses 
to Homer in that amazing tenth book of the Republic. 
“Tell us,” said Plato to Homer, “what city owes a 
better constitution to you, as Lacedaemon owes hers to 
Lycurgus ? What state attributes to you the benefits 
derived from a good code of laws ? What war have 
you brought to a successful conclusion ? What practical 
inventions are due to you ? ” And as Plato exiles Homer 
from the state because he can give no answer to these 
questions, so Carlyle, finding little advantage to be 
derived from Scott’s writings (except that he had given 
the world a surfeit of novels from which he hoped it 
would now turn to more profitable literature), denies him 
any place “ among the great of all ages.” It is as though 
one were to find fault with the fresh air because it was 
not made up according to a doctor’s prescription. 

The first advantage to be ascribed to the Waverley 
Novels is indeed analagous to that derived from the 
fresh air. We may get from them health and quiet 
nerves ; the hopefulness that comes from sympathy 
with all sides of life ; the calm that comes from seeing 
life st^ftidily and seeing it whole. But w^e may also take 
up Carlyle’s platonic challenge and say in detail wherein 
the world is better for the publication of the Waverleys ; 
and we would answer as follows. 

First, Scotland owes him a heavy debt for reconciling 
to her the mind and the heart of the southern part of 
the island. The friction between Scotch and English 
was still great at the end of the eighteenth century ; 
that it has almost entirely disappeared is very largely 
due to Scott. He did not preach ; a bitter and aggres- 
sive nationalism was repugnant to him ; but in poetry 
and prose alike he held up the history of Scotland and 
the character of her people to the gaze of the Southron. 
They gazed and their old prejudice fell. They saw the 
heroism of her national struggles, the romance of her 
scenery, the beauty of the piety of her peasantry, and 
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the union between the two countries became stronger, 
than mere political ties could make it. But if Scotland 
generally owes much to him, still greater is the debt of 
the Celtic portion of its population. He had doalt with 
the Highlands in his poems ^ but it is his novels that 
did most to make the Celts of the Highland Clans 
popular. His pictures of the Highlands and the High- 
landers have not escaped without criticism; but their 
influence has been universally admitted. Macaulay 
says in the 13th chapter of his history, in allusion to the 
description of the Highlands in the Waverley Novels 
** Whatever was repulsive was softened down ; what- 
ever was graceful and noble was brought prominently 
forward. Some of these works were executed with 
such admirable art that, like the historical plays of 
Shakespeare, they superseded history. The visions of 
the poet were realities to his readers. The places which 
he described became holy ground, and were visited by 
thousands of pilgrims. Soon the vulgar imagination 
was so completely occupied by plaids, targets, and clay- 
mores, that, by most Englishmen, Scotchman and Higl * 
lander w^ere regarded as synonymous words. Few 
people seemed to be aware that at no remote period a 
Macdonald or a Maegregor in his tartan was to a 
citizen of Edinburgh what an Indian hunter in hfs war- 
paint is to an inhabitant of Philadelphia or Boston. . . . 
At length this fashion reached a point beyond which it 
was not easy to proceed. The last British King who 
held a Court at Holyrood thought that he could not give 
a more striking proof of his respect for the usages 
which had prevailed in Scotland before the Union than 
by disguising himself in what, before the Union, was 
considered by nine out of ten Scotchmen as the dress 
of a thief.*’ 

Certainly as time passes his figure is likely to seem 
greater rather than less, his services to Scotland more 
important. Had Ireland produced a Scott to idealise 
and to reconcile ! But a moment’s reflection shows us 
that neither the past nor the present of Ireland would 
have allowed a patriotic writer to paint pictures of her 
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yfe so genial, so contented, and so truthful as those 
which Scott has given of his own country. It was 
indeed partly from Miss Edgeworth’s tales of Irish life 
that he „drew the suggestion for his novels, and in a 
characteristically modest passage on the last page of 
Waverley he tells us that he hoped “ in some distant 
degree to emulate the Irish portraits drawn by Miss 
Edgeworth.” But how different is the Ireland of Miss 
Edgeworth’s novels from the Scotland of the Waverleys ! 

Next if we turn from Scotland to that wider public, 
English, European and world-wide, to which Scott has 
made his way, there is no difficulty in seeing how much 
they owe to him beyond the health-giving pleasure of 
the hours spent in reading his books. They owe to him 
a view of the past which is true, though idealised ; 
they owe to him a view, such as few other writers give, 
of the interconnection of all the different classes and 
sections of society ; they owe him a picture of lives 
inspired by noble motives, found as often among the 
poor as the rich, of loyal and unmercenary service, of 
fidelity and of heroism. It seems the strangest per- 
versity to say that ^‘the heroic that is in us finds no 
awakening voice” in the writings of Scott. The ex- 
perience of most is that it is precisely the heroic mood 
(the gefiuinely, not the theatrically heroic) that is most 
often evoked by Scott. How else shall w’e describe 
the character of Richard Coeur de Lion and of Jeanie 
Deans, of Flora Macivor and Redgauntlet, of the Master 
of Ravenswood and Balfour of Burleigh? Nay, there 
is something of the heroic even in Meg Merrilies, Caleb 
Balderstone, and David Deans. We must agree with 
Carlyle that the artist and the poet have a higher aim 
than mere amusement ; but it is not by preaching and 
moralising that they are most likely to attain to it. 

The Waverley Novels had by no means the effect, 
which Carlyle hoped from them, of turning men from 
novel-reading and novel-writing by over-supplying the 
demand. Rather they stand at the beginning of the 
ever-broadening torrent of novels which threatens to 
submerge all other forms of literature. Yet in spite of 
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their many imitations they remain without any^reaj 
successors. Mr. William Watson in a noble sonnet 
has hailed the romances of Robert Louis Stevenson as 
the ‘‘mighty scion of his (Scott^s) heart and mind.” 
But it is no depreciation of Stevenson’s charming 
stories to say that they are not really akin to Scott’s, that 
indeed the resemblance does not go much further than 
that they are placed in the Scotland of the eighteenth 
century, and are remotely concerned with the fortunes 
of the Young Pretender. And we look elsewhere in 
vain for any real successor to the Wizard of the Norths 
To me it seems that there is one side of George Eliot’s 
genius which is closely akin to Scott’s ; and there are 


scenes in Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, and Silas 
Marner, which form a worthy parallel, in spirit though 
not in style, to the noble pictures of peasant life which 
we find in The Heart of Midlothian and The Antiquary. 

What are the characteristics of the Waverleys.^ 
What are their most marked excellencies and defects ? 
Stress has already been laid on their historical character 
and upon their connection with the great movements 
of political and social life. This implies more than the 
mere choice of subject. It means, too, that Scott feels 
vividly and expresses, as only a few other writers have 
been able to do, the interconnection between the great 
events that find their way into the text-books of history 
and the dim unchronicled lives of ordinary mortals. 
And introducing us to all classes of society, he is almost 
equally good in his description of all. The conversa- 
tion and behaviour of nobles and statesmen, soldiers 
and kinp, are never pompous or caricatured ; they are 
dignified and convincing. Modern English fiction has 
nothing so good of the kind. The scenes between 
Richard Coeur de Lion and Saladin, the youn- 
Chevalier s reception at Holyrood, the Duke of Arir\ri 

realiv akiSTrf'U"/'''' these aro 

really akin to Shakespeare’s historical plays or to the 

debates and strifes of the Homeric chieftidns. In the 

midd e strata of society success was easier to him, and 

s lawyers and lairds, his baillies and his tradesmen 
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g^j-e dfrawn with a sure hand. But his greatest successes 
in portraiture are to be found in the humble ranks of 
society. The fisherman and the peasant farmer, the 
retainer, ^ the gipsy, the servant, are drawn with a 
sympathetic fidelity not to be matched elsewhere. The 
Deans family in The Heart of Midlothia?i^ the fishermen 
in The Antiquary^ Caleb Balderstone, and Dominie 
Sampson, Dandie Dinmont, and many others give us 
pictures of humble life that find no superiors in fiction 
or in painting. They are more poetical than Teniers 
or Jan Steen, and their restraint and sympathy, their 
absence of sentimentalism and of caricature lift them 
above the art of Dickens. And while we are speaking 
of Scott’s character drawing, we must give a special 
nfllice to the pictures of robbers and outlaws, mendi- 
cants, outcasts, freebooters, and other social undesir- 
ables which appear so often in his pages. He tells us 
in his letters how these characters were apt to get out 
of hand, fill a larger space, and appeal more to the 
sympathy of his readers than he at first intended. ‘ < The 
worst of all my undertakings is,** he wrote, “that my 
rogue always, in despite of me, turns out my hero,** and 
again he writes in 1814, the year of the publication of 
IVaver/ey, “ I am a bad hand at depicting a hero 
properly so-called, and have an unfortunate propensity 
for the dubious characters of borderers, buccaneers, 
Highland robbers, and all others of a Robin Hood 
description. I do not know why it should be, as I am 
myself, like Hamlet, indifferent honest, but I suppose 
the blood of the old cattle-drivers of Teviotdale continues 
to stir in my veins.** 

He was usually a deplorable critic of his own 
works ; but he has generally been thought to have hit 
the mark when he says that he is “a bad hand at 
depicting a hero.** Certainly both the heroes and the 
heroines, if we are to give these names to the characters 
round whose lives and love-making the story is usually 
woven, have a strong family likeness. They are 
gentlemen and ladies, in all the best senses of those 
misused words ; they are usually drawn in rather 
c 
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indistinct outline, but they are actuated by high motivts 
and are invariably agreeable company. Neither the 
doings nor the sayings of his heroes leave a very strong 
impress upon the mind, and the author seems himself 
to grow weary of them, for he had a habit (in Guy 
Mannermgy for instance, and The Antiquary and Old^ 
Mortality) of sending them out of the country for a 
large part of the book. The story moves on easily 
enough without their presence, and they return to wind 
it up with the prospect of a virtuous and happy married 
life. But this is not true by any means of all Scott^s 
heroes and heroines. I find that Diana Vernon, Rowena, 
Rebecca, Clara Mowbray, Julia Mannering, Catherine 
Seyton, the Master of Ravenswood, Kenneth of Scot- 
land, “ Lovel (in The Antiquary)^ have all left a clear 
impression on my memory ; and these names are chosen 
almost at random. Nor do all the novels move to a con- 
ventional happy ending. The Bride of Lanunermoory 
The Highland WidoiVy The Fair Maid of Perthy Kenil-^ 
worthy St, Ronan^s Welly are all tragedies, and every one 
of these books are among the great achievements of 
Scott’s art.i 

The style in which these stories are told has been 
called slipshod. It is certainly careless. It received 
none of the hammering and the filing, the correction and 
revision which some authors have devoted to their 
works. The books were written and sent off to the 
press as they were written. The task of correction and 
revision was, as a rule, left to others. But this must 
not be attributed merely to Scott’s haste to be rich. 
His genius was incapable of minute attention to 
literary details, and we are probably wrong if his 
frequent lapses make us think that the author “would 

1 I feel that in this paragraph I have out of deference to con- 
ventional criticism done less than justice to Scott's heroines Few 
of them are elaborate portraits ; but all of them are convincing" 
r ou® i*^^^^**"^* ,'^fi‘^yare relatives (direct descendants I 
s women. If the type vanishes from real 
life [Di melius!) the historian of the twenty-first century may 
discover from them the meaning which the nineteenth attached 
to the word '*lady. 
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l^ve done better if he had taken more pains.” Scott's 
was a nature that would not have been improved by 
restraints. Nor is the style by any means incapable 
of defenge. It rarely surprises us by the felicity of 
epithet ; it is never precious ; it is never regarded as 
an end in itself. There are occasional lapses in 
grammar and construction which shocked Lockhart, and 
were humorously defended by Scott ; there are many 
passages clumsy and verbose ; there are some that are 
like poor journalism. But, on the other hand, the style 
always improves as the interest of the story quickens, 
and at its best it has a vigour, simplicity, and direct 
eloquence almost unsurpassed. In the quieter passages 
it moves with ease and dignity, and it is certain that 
those who have read Scott most find in the style 
harmonies and effects not suspected at the first reading. 

Ill 

It is a difficult thing to establish any order of merit 
among the Waverley Novels, and the widest discrepancy 
would be found if a number of people were asked to 
draw up a list of the twelve best. It is easier to begin 
by eliminating the failures, actual or comparative. It 
is clear that he did no first-class work after his paralytic 
seizure of 1830. Count Robert of Paris and Castle 
DangerouSy which were composed and published after 
that date, show a failing hand and a weakening brain. 
Anne of Geiersteitiy which was published in 1S29, despite 
some interesting passages, cannot oe counted among 
the great ones. Of those composed while good health 
and buoyant spirits were his there are some stories 
which clearly fall below his highest standard. I should 
put in this list the Black Dwarfs which Scott himself did 
not much like ; Peveril of the Peaky the longest but also 
the worst-constructed and the least interesting of all his 
novels, in which Scott shows an honourable incapacity to 
deal with the lewd court of Charles II; 2 'he Betrothedy 
which is interesting, but clearly thrown into the shade by 
Ivanhoe and The Talisman (the two other novels which deal 
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withthe period of The Crusades); T^u Surgeon's Daughtef; 
an admitted failure ; and I think no others. Some would 
add The Pirate^ but there is no one of the novels which 
conveys so vivid or delightful a sense of natural scenery; 
and some would throw in St, Ronan's Well^ which 
seems to me to be unequal and ill constructed, but to 
contain (in spite of Ruskin’s vituperation) some of the 
most vigorously drawn characters and some of the most 
brilliant writing to be found in all the Waverleys. But 
if all these were refused the honour of a first class there 
still remain eighteen, and of these every one would 
have its strong supporters for a place among the very 
best. The criterion that I should apply is this. Scott’s 
work seems to me at its very best, first, when it deals 
with Scotch life ; secondly, when it brings public and 
private life into relation with one another ; thirdly, when 
the lives of the poor play an important part. 

Judged by this, or I believe by any other reasonable 
standard, the palm must be given to The Heart of 
Midlothian, Its crowning glory is the delineation of the 
Deans family, the pious, practical, heroic peasant house- 
hold, crossed by the tragedy of the erring daughter. 
But the account of the Porteons riots is a masterpiece 
of narrative, simple and untheatrical, but as effective 
as a drawing by Rembrandt. In the trial of Effie 
Deans a deeper note of pathos is struck than Scott’s 
reserve usually allowed him. The political scenes in 
London and the interview with the Queen are among 
the best instances of a kind of work in which Scott par- 
ticularly excels. The continuation of the story after 
the release of Effie Deans is alleged by some to be a 
blemish. It is indeed an anticlimax, and was intended 
to convey a moral lesson ; but it is true to nature and 
does not seem to me to lack interest. We would not 
have had Scott take a course that would have deprived 
us ot Captain Knockdunder.^ 


^ Mr. T. Seccombe, to whom I have shown this Introduction, and 
whose knowledge of the novels and critical power are much greater 

^^ere given to 7'he Heart 
of Midlothian as eccentric and unjustifiable. He denounces the 
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• After The Heart of Midlothian I would place Waverley 
and Rob Roy ; the second of these is probably the 
most perfect work ; but Waverley has a claim upon our 
attentiom apart from its intrinsic merits (which are great) 
in being the first of the immortal series. It is of great 
interest to mark the junction between the early chapters, 
reminiscent in style and manner of Fielding and the 
early eighteenth century, and the new “Waverley’* 
manner, when his hero turns his horse up the avenue 
of Tully Veolan. In both Waverley and Rob Roy the 
pictures of the Highlands and the life of the clans 
illustrate a special feature of Scott’s work, to which 
allusion has already been made. 

And here most lovers of Scott would probably insist 
that Guy Mannering Sind The Antiquary should come. If 
I place them at a lower level it is not because I am 
blind to their great merits ; but Guy Mannering lacks 
the public interest that characterises Scott’s best work ; 
and the Antiquary is not only deficient in this respect, 
but gives us also a more than usually ill-knit and ill- 
conducted story. Passing therefore over these for the 
present, I should put next on the roll of honour Old 
Mortality and Redgauntlet. The merits of the first are 
almost universally admitted ; its vigorous battle scenes, 
its hutnour, the characters of Bothwell, Claverhouse 
and Balfour of Burleigh have made it generally popular. 
The merits of Redgauntlet have not been so universally 
recognised. Yet the only thing against it is that it 
opens in the depressing conventional form of letters. 
But these soon cease to irritate, and there is nothing 
else in the book that does not shine with real genius. 


identification of Geordie Robertson with the Lincolnshire parson’s 
wild son as a bungle, and regards the end as positively dull and 
inartistic. On consideration I find my own admiration for The 
Heart of Midlothian undiminished, and I think it best to leave my 
estimate as I wrote it. My object has been not to draw up an 
examination class list, but to stimulate reflection and discussion. 
Let my readers turn again to The Heart of Midlothian and judge 
for themselves. Their time will not have been ill-employed 
whatever their verdict. 
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The heroes and the heroines are interesting and 
attractive ; the picture of the Quaker household deserves 
to be placed side by side with that of the Deans; 
Wandering Willie’s story is a masterpiece of grotesque 
narrative ; and the last scene where the Young Pretender 
(himself an excellent portrait) is confronted by a typical 
representative of the Whig government is an instance 
of the best kind of historical fiction. 

We have mentioned five novels. All are stories of 
Scotch life and with one exception all belong to the 
eighteenth century. And next in order we would put 
yet two more Scotch stories, both produced in the year 
1819 — The Legend of Montrose and The Bride of Lammer- 
moor. Both are short stories about half the length of 
the usual Waverley. The Lege?td is the most exciting 
story in the whole series, and contains one of the best of 
his portraits in Dugald Dalgetty — who might have 
stepped down from one of the canvases of Franz Hals. 
The Bride of Lammermoor is almost alone among Scott^s 
stories for the atmosphere of tragic gloom which 
pervades the whole of it ; none of his stories is so 
Shakespearian, none so close to poetry as this. 

Our roll contains seven names ; and the difficulty 
increases when we attempt to determine what novels 
should fill up the tale of twelve. Choice becomes 
somewhat arbitrary and fanciful. But next I would 
place the three books in which he made so triumphant 
an invasion of foreign lands and distant ages — Ivanhoe^ 
The Ta/isman and Qitentin Durward, The success of 
Ivanhoe in England has been so great that it has unduly 
influenced the judgment of Scott’s work ; but no col- 
lection of his masterpieces could possibly omit this 
splendid romance. It may be doubted whether there 
is any finer battle picture in English literature than 
the siege of Torquilstone Castle, and the whole book 
moves like a gorgeous pageant. The Talisman has 
sometimes been criticised as fantastic and unreal ; but 
Richard and Saladin and Kenneth are among Scott’s 
greatest portraits, and the oriental atmosphere is main- 
tained vvith great success. Quentin Durward carries the 
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story to French soil in the reign of Louis XI. and had 
a decisive influence on the development of French 
romance. 

Only tjvo places remain to be filled. Should we insert 
Guy Mannering and The Antiquary ? Does Kenihvorth 
claim a place, with its picture of Elizabethan England so 
accurate in its general impression, so wildly inaccurate 
in many of its details ? The Monastery and The Abbot 
have strong claims with the picture of Scotland during 
the Reformation period, and the fine story of the im- 
prisonment and escape of Mary Queen of Scots. The 
Fortunes of Nigel would have many supporters on 
account of its picture of King James and of the Lon- 
don of King James. Woodstock has its supporters ; 
and, in truth, its merits would be more readily recog- 
nised if Scott’s bias for the Stuarts did not come in 
conflict with the sympathies of most students of the 
seventeenth century. It would not be difficult to 
make out a case for The Highla7id Widow — a short 
and gloomy story for which R. L. Stevenson has ex- 
pressed in his letters such warm admiration ; or for The 
Fair Maid of Perthy whose cowardly hero is a reminis- 
cence of Scott’s own brother, to whom he had acted 
harshly, and to whose memory he desired to make some 
atonenfbnt. I am inclined myself to complete my list 
with Guy Mannering and The Fair Maid of Perth ; though 
in so doing I run directly counter to the judgment of 
Sir Walter himself, who liked llie Antiquary the best of 
all his works, and has inserted in his portrait of Jonathan 
Oldbuck some traits of his own character. 

It is well in the case of all great writers — in the case 
of Shakespeare as well as of Scott — to distinguish 
between their best and their second-rate work. But 
Scott’s fame rests not on any one book, nor even on any 
dozen books, but on the general impression produced 
by his whole work. He is a striking instance of an 
unconscious artist ; his work is far better ai>d greater 
and more important than he himself ever guessed. We 
gather clearly from his private letters and his diaries 
that it gave him little pleasure to have his name 
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connected with Shakespeare and Homer. If he coul(^ 
have read Carlyle's estimate of his work, to which allu- 
sion has been made, he would not have protested with so 
much indignation as the modern reader is apt to feel. 
It is an interesting picture that is drawn of him during 
his last journey, and it is typical of his general attitude 
to the praise and thanks that were poured upon him. 

The Marchesa Longhi, whom I presented to him this 
evening, begged me to thank him in her name for some 
of the most agreeable moments of her life. ‘ She had 
had,' she said, * though young, her share of sorrow, 
and in his works she had found not only amusement, 
but lessons of patience and resignation, which she 
hoped had not been lost upon her.' To all these flatter- 
ing compliments, as well as to the thousand others that 
were daily showered upon him. Sir Walter replied with 
unfeigned humility, expressing himself pleased and 
obliged by the good opinion entertained of him and 
delighting his admirers with the good humour and 
urbanity with which he received them." 

But, in spite of his disclaimers, the epithets “Homeric" 
and “Shakespearian" help us to an understanding of his 
work, though to use them is not to claim for Scott's work 
equality with that of those supreme poets. Where so 
well as in the works of these three men (if a fourth name 
is admitted it must be that of Cervantes) do we find 
life as a whole mirrored completely and serenely ? 
Scott's genius has its limitations ; there are depths of 
human character and motive that he cannot, or at least 
does not fathom ; he maintains a reserve that is truly 
Shakespearian in dealing with the relations of the sexes, 
and his attitude to women, espepially to young women, 
has the beauty and also the limitations of the age of 
chivalry. But if we take his work as a whole, if we 
consider the value of its contents and also the ready 
access which his style and mind afford to them, neither 
English literature, nor perhaps any other, possesses so 
effective an instrument of popular culture. 
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[It is impossible to give to the Poems as much space as they 
ieserve, and the four extracts here given are all quite familiar. 
Proud Mahie is a success of a kind that Scott has rarely attained ; 
or he usually likes a large canvas and no restrictions. The 
Pibroch of Donald Dhu is probably the best war song in the 
anguage, and its insertion may excuse the omission of the best- 
cnown passage of Scott’s verse— the splendid battle scene at the 
;nd of Marmion. The Lines on Fill and Fox are one of the few places 
n which Scott has attempted elegy, and he has produced un- 
questionably a passage of noble poetry. The passage from the 
Lady of the Lake is a little less commonplace than these. It gives 
1 poetic and imaginative account of the ceremonies with which 
:he “ fiery cross” was sent out to call the clansmen of Roderick 
Dut to battle against the King of Scotland,] 


I 

PROUD MAISIR 

Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early ; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 
Singing so rarely. 

“ Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me ? ” 
When six braw gentlemen 
Kirk ward shall carry ye.” 

** Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly ? ” — 

** The grey-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 
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“The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady. 

The owl from the steeple sing, 

< Welcome, proud lady.’” 


II 

PIBROCH OF DONALD DHU 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan-Conuil. 

Come away, come away, 

Hark to the summons ! 

Come in your war-array, 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky, 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy. 

Come every hill-plaid, and 

True heart that wears one, • 

Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 

Leave untended the herd. 

The flock without shelter ; 

Leave the corpse uninterred, 

The bride at the altar ; 

Leave the deer, leave the steer. 

Leave nets and barges : 

Come with your fighting gear. 
Broadswords and targes. 

Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded : 
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faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster, 

;^hief, vassal, page and groom. 
Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come ; 

See how they gather ! 

Wide waves the eagle plume, 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set ! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset ! 


Ill 

ELEGY ON PITT AND FOX 

(From Marmion.— Introduction to Canto I) 

November’s sky is chill and drear, 

November’s leaf is red and sear : 

Late, gazing down the sleepy linn, 

Thht hems our little garden in, 

Low in its dark and narrow glen. 

You scarce the rivulet might ken, 

So thick the tangled greenwood grew. 

So feeble trilled the streamlet through : 

Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen 
Through bush and brier, no longer green, 

An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 

Brawls over rock and wild cascade. 

And, foaming brown with doubled speed. 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 

No longer Autumn’s glowing red 
Upon our Forest hills is shed ; 

No more, beneath the evening beam. 

Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam ; 
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Away hath passed the heather-bell 
That bloomed so rich on Needpath-fell ; 
Sallow his brow, and russet bare 
Are now the sister-heights of Yare. „ 
The sheep, before the pinching heaven, 

To sheltered dale and down are driven, 
Where yet some faded herbage pines. 

And yet a watery sunbeam shines : 

In meek despondency they eye 
The withered sward and wintry sky, 

And far beneath their summer hill 
Stray sadly by Glenkinnon’s rill : 

The shepherd shifts his mantle’s fold. 

And wraps him closer from the cold ; 

His dogs, no merry circles wheel, 

But, shivering, follow at his heel ; 

A cowering glance they often cast. 

As deeper moans the gathering blast. 

My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild, 
As best befits the mountain child, 

Feel the sad influence of the hour, 

And wail the daisy’s vanished flower ; 
Their summer gambols tell, and mourn. 
And anxious ask, — Will spring return, 
And birds and lambs again be gay. 

And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ? 

Yes, prattlers, yes. The daisy’s flower 
Again shall paint your summer bower ; 
Again the hawthorn shall supply 
The garlands you delight to tie ; 

The lambs upon the lea shall bound, 

The wild birds carol to the round, 

And while you frolic light as they. 

Too short shall seem the summer day. 

To mute and to material things 
New life revolving summer brings ; 

The genial call dead Nature hears. 

And in her glory reappears. 
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But oh ! my country’s wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate ? 

What powerful call shall bid arise 
The bhried warlike and the wise ; 

The mind that thought for Britain’s weal, 

The hand that grasped the victor steel ? 

The vernal sun new life bestows 
Even on the meanest flower that blows ; 

But vainly, vainly may he shine. 

Where glory weeps o’er Nelson’s shrine ; 

And vainly pierce the solemn gloom 
That shrouds, O Pitt, thy hallowed tomb ! 

Deep graved in every British heart, 

O never let those names depart ! 

Say to your sons, — Lo, here his grave, 

Who victor died on Gadite wave ; ^ 

To him, as to the burning levin. 

Short, bright, resistless course was given. 
Where’er his country’s foes were found. 

Was heard the fated thunder’s sound. 

Till burst the bolt on yonder shore. 

Rolled, blazed, destroyed, — and was no more. 
• 

Nor mourn ye less his perished worth, 

Who bade the conqueror go forth, 

And launched that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia,2 Trafalgar ; 

Who, born to guide such high emprizc, 

For Britain’s weal was early wise ; 

Alas ! to whom the Almighty gave, 

For Britain’s sins, an early grave ! 

His worth, who, in his mightiest hour, 

A bauble held the pride of powder, 

Spurned at the sordid lust of pelf. 

And served his Albion for herself ; 

Who, when the frantic crowd amain 
Strained at subjection’s bursting rein. 


^ Nelson. 


® Copenhagen. 
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O’er their wild mood full conquest g’ained, • 

The pride, he would not crush, restrained, 

Showed their fierce zeal a worthier cause. 

And brought the freeman’s arm, to aid the freeman’s laws. 

Had’st thou but lived, though stripped of power, 

A watchman on the lonely tower. 

Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 

When fraud or danger were at hand ; 

By thee, as by the beacon-light. 

Our pilots had kept course aright ; 

As some proud column, though alone, 

Thy strength had propped the tottering throne : 

Now is the stately column broke. 

The beacon-light is quenched in smoke. 

The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill ! 

Oh think, how to his latest day, 

When Death, just hovering, claimed his prey, 

With Palinure’s unaltered mood. 

Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 

Each call for needful rest repelled. 

With dying hand the rudder held. 

Till, in his fall, with fateful sway. 

The steerage of the realm gave way ! 

Then, while on Britain’s thousand plains. 

One unpolluted church remains. 

Whose peaceful bells ne’er sent around 
The bloody tocsin’s maddening sound, 

But still, upon the hallowed day. 

Convoke the swains to praise and pray ; 

While faith and civil peace are dear, 

Grace this cold marble with a tear, — 

He, wlio preserved them, Pitt, lies here ! 

Nor yet suppress the generous sigh. 

Because his rival slumbers nigh ; 

Nor be thy reqidescat dumb. 

Lest it be said o’er Fox’s tomb. 
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For talents mourn, untimely lost, 

When best employed, and wanted most ; 
Mourn genius high, and lore profound, 

And yvit that loved to play, not wound ; 

And all the reasoning powers divine, 

To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 

And feelings keen, and fancy’s glow, — 

They sleep with him who sleeps below : 

And, if thou mourn’st they could not save 
From error him who owns this grave, 

Be every harsher thought suppressed, 

And sacred be the last long rest. 

where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings ; 
Where stiff the hand, and still the tongue, 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung ; 
HerCy where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song. 

As if some angel spoke agen, 

All peace on earth, good-will to men ; ” 

If ever from an English heart, 

O, here let prejudice depart. 

And, partial feeling cast aside, 

Record, that Fox a Briton died ! 

When Europe crouched to France’s yoke. 
And Austria bent, and Prussia broke, 

And the firm Russian’s purpose brave. 

Was bartered by a timorous siave. 

Even then dishonour’s peace he spurned. 
The sullied olive-branch returned. 

Stood for his country’s glory fast. 

And nailed her colours to the mast ! 

Heaven, to reward his firmness, gave 
A portion in this honoured grave. 

And ne’er held marble in its trust 
Of two such wondrous men the dust. 


With more than mortal powers endowed, 
How high they soared above the crowd ! 
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Theirs was no common party race, 

Jostling by dark intrigue for place ; 

Like fabled Gods, their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar ; 

Beneath each banner proud to stand, 

Looked up the noblest of the land, 

Till through the British world were known 
The names of Pitt and Fox alone. 

Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E’er framed in dark Thessalian cave, 

Though his could drain the ocean dry, 

And force the planets from the sky. 

These spells are spent, and, spent with these. 

The wine of life is on the lees. 

Genius, and taste, and talent gone. 

For ever tombed beneath the stone, 

Where — taming thought to human pride ! — 

The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 

Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear. 

Twill trickle to his rival’s bier ; 

O’er Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound, 

And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems to cry, — 

** Here let their discord with them die ; 

Speak not for those a separate doom, 

Whom Fate made Brothers in the tomb, 

But search the land of living men, 

Where wilt thou find their like agen ? " 

Rest, ardent Spirits ! till the cries 
Of dying Nature bid you rise ; 

Not even your Britain’s groans can pierce 
The leaden silence of your hearse ; 

Then, O, how impotent and vain 
This grateful tributary strain ! 

Though not unmarked from northern clime, ^ 

Ye heard the Border Minstrel’s rhyme : 

His Gothic harp has o’er you rung ; 

The Bard you deigned to praise, your deathless na 
has sung. 
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THE FIERY CROSS 

(From the Lady of the Lake.— Canto III) 

The summer dawn’s reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 

Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees, 

And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled but dimpled not for joy ; 

The mountain-shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 

In bright uncertainty they lie, 

Like future joys to Fancy’s eye. 

The water-lily to the light 

Her chalice reared of silver bright ; 

The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 

Begemmed with dew-drops, led her fawn ; 

The grey mist left the mountain side, 

The torrent showed its glistening pride ; 
Invisible in flecked sky, 

The lark sent down her revelry ; 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and bush ; 

In answer cooed the cushat dove 
Her notes of peace, and rest, and love. 

No thought of peace, no thought of rest. 
Assuaged the storm in Roderick’s breast. 
With sheathed broadsword in his hand. 
Abrupt he paced the islet strand, 

And eyed the rising sun, and laid 
His hand on his impatient blade. 

Beneath a rock, his vassals’ care 
Was prompt the ritual to prepare. 
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With deep and deathful meaning fraught ; 
For such Antiquity had taught 
Was preface meet, ere yet abroad 
The Cross of Fire should take its road. 
The shrinking band stood oft aghast 
At the impatient glance he cast ; — 

Such glance the mountain-eagle threw, 

As, from the cliffs of Benvenue, 

She spread her dark sails on the wind. 
And, high in middle heaven reclined, 

With her broad shadow on the lake. 
Silenced the warblers of the brake. 


A heap of withered boughs was piled, 

Of juniper and rowan wild. 

Mingled with shivers from the oak, 

Rent by the lightning’s recent stroke. 

Brian, the Hermit, by it stood. 

Barefooted, in his frock and hood. 

His grizzled beard and matted hair 
Obscured a visage of despair; 

His naked arms and legs, seamed o’er, 

The scars of frantic penance bore. 

That monk, of savage form and face, 

The impending danger of his race 
Had drawn from deepest solitude. 

Far in Benharrow’s bosom rude. 

Not his the mien of Christian priest. 

But Druid’s, from the grave released, 

Whose hardened heart and eye might brook 
On human sacrifice to look ; 

And much, ’twas said, of heathen lore, 
Mixed in the charms he muttered o’er. 

The hallowed creed gave only worse 
And deadlier emphasis of curse ; 

No peasant sought that Hermit’s prayer, 
His cave the pilgrim shunned with care. 

The eager huntsman knew his bound, 

And in mid chase called off his hound ; 
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Or if, in lonely glen or strath, 

The desert-dweller met his path, 

He prayed, and signed the cross between, 
Whke terror took devotion’s mien. 

Of Brian’s birth strange tales were told. 

His mother watched a midnight fold, 

Built deep within a dreary glen, 

Where scattered lay the bones of men, 

In some forgotten battle slain. 

And bleached by drifting wind and rain. 

It might have tamed a warrior’s heart, 

To view such mockery of his art ! 

The knot-grass fettered there the hand, 
Which once could burst an iron band ; 
Beneath the broad and ample bone. 

That bucklered heart to fear unknown, 

A feeble and a timorous guest. 

The field-fare framed her lowly nest ; 

There the slow blind-worm left his slime 
On the fleet limbs that mocked at time ; 

And there, too, lay the leader’s skull, 

Still wreathed with chaplet, flushed and full, 
For heath-bell with her purple bloom 
Supplied the bonnet and the plume. 

All night, in this sad glen, the maid 
Sate, shrouded in her mantle’s shade : 

— She said, no shepherd sought her side, 

No hunter’s hand her snood untied, 

Yet ne’er again, to braid her hair 
The virgin snood did Alice wear ; 

Gone was her maiden glee and sport. 

Her maiden girdle all too short ; 

Nor sought she, from that fatal night. 

Or holy church, or blessed rite, 

But locked her secret in her breast, 

And died in travail, unconfessed. 

Alone, among his young compeers, 

Was Brian from his infant years ; 
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A moody and heart-broken boy, 

Estranged from sympathy and joy, 

Bearing each taunt which careless tongue 
On his mysterious lineage flung. ^ 

Whole nights he spent by moonlight pale, 
To wood and stream his hap to wail, 

Till, frantic, he as truth received 
What of his birth the crowd believed. 

And sought, in mist and meteor fire, 

To meet and know his Phantom Sire 1 
In vain, to soothe his wayward fate, 

The cloister oped her pitying gate ; 

In vain, the learning of the age 
Unclasped the sable-lettered page ; 

Even in its treasures he could find 
Food for the fever of his mind. 

Eager he read whatever tells 
Of magic, cabala, and spells, 

And every dark pursuit allied 
To curious and presumptuous pride ; 

Till, with fired brain and nerves o'er-strung, 
And heart with mystic horrors wrung. 
Desperate he sought Benharrow’s den. 

And hid him from the haunts of men. 


The desert gave him visions wild. 

Such as might suit the Spectre’s child. 
Where with black cliffs the torrents toil, 
He watched the wheeling eddies boil, 

Till, from their foam, his dazzled eyes 
Beheld the River Demon rise ; 

The mountain mist took form and limb. 

Of noontide hag, or goblin grim ; 

The midnight wind came wild and dread, 
Swelled with the voices of the dead ; 

Far on the future battle-heath 
His eye beheld the ranks of death : 

Thus the lone Seer, from mankind hurled, 
Shaped forth a disembodied world. 
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One lingering’ sympathy of mind 
Still bound him to the mortal kind ; 

The only parent he could claim 
Of ancient Alpine's lineage came. 

Late had he heard, in prophet’s dream, 

The fatal Ben-Shie’s boding scream ; 
Sounds, too, had come in midnight blast, 
Of charging steeds, careering fast 
Along Benharrow’s shingly side, 

Where mortal horseman ne’er might ride ; 
The thunderbolt had split the pine, — 

All augured ill to Alpine’s line. 

He girt his loins, and came to show 
The signals of impending woe, 

And now stood prompt to bless or ban, 

As bade the Chieftain of his clan. 

Twas all prepared ; — and from the rock, 

A goat, the patriarch of the flock, 

Before the kindling pile was laid, 

And pierced by Roderick’s ready blade. 
Patient the sickening victim eyed 
The life-blood ebb in crimson tide, 

Down his clogged beard and shaggy limb, 
TBl darkness glazed his eyeballs dim. 

The grisly priest, with murmi ring prayer, 
A slender crosslet framed with care, 

A cubit’s length in measure due ; 

The shaft and limbs were rods of yew. 
Whose parents in Inch-Cailliach wave 
Their shadows o’er Clan-Alpine’s grave, 
And, answering Lomond’s breezes deep. 
Soothe many a chieftain’s endless sleep. 
The Cross, thus formed, he held on high, 
With wasted hand, and haggard eye. 

And strange and mingled feelings woke. 
While his anathema he spoke. 

“ Woe to the clansman, who shall view 
This symbol of sepulchral yew, 
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Forgetful that its branches grew 
Where weep the heavens their holiest dew 
On Alpine^s dwelling low ! 

Deserter of his Chieftain’s trust, 

He ne’er shall mingle with their dust, 

But, from his sires and kindred thrust, 
Each clansman’s execration just 

Shall doom his wrath and woe.” 

He paused ; — the word the vassals took, 
With forward step and fiery look. 

On high their naked brands they shook, 
Their clattering targets wildly strook ; 

And first in murmur low, 

Then, like the billow in his course. 

That far to seaward finds his source, 

And flings to shore his mustered force. 
Burst, with loud roar, their answer hoarse, 
Woe to the traitor, woe ! ” 
Ben-an’s grey scalp the accents knew, 

The joyous wolf from covert drew. 

The exulting eagle screamed afar, — 

They knew the voice of Alpine’s war. 


The shout was hushed on lake and fell. 
The monk resumed his muttered spell : 
Dismal and low its accents came. 

The while he scathed the Cross with flame 
And the few words that reached the air, 
Although the holiest name was there, 

Had more of blasphemy than prayer. 

But when he shook above the crowd 
Its kindled points, he spoke aloud : — 
‘‘Woe to the wretch who fails to rear 
At this dread sign the ready spear ! 

For, as the flames this symbol sear. 

His home, the refuge of his fear, 

A kindred fate shall know ; 

Far o’er its roof the volumed flame 
Clan-Alpine’s vengeance shall proclaim, 
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While maids and matrons on his name 
Shall call down wretchedness and shame, 
And infamy and woe.” 

Thet» rose the cry of females, shrill 
As goss-hawk’s whistle on the hill, 
Denouncing misery and ill, 

Mingled with childhood’s babbling trill 
Of curses stammered slow ; 
Answering, with imprecation dread, 

“ Sunk be his home in embers red ! 

And cursed be the meanest shed 
That e’er shall hide the houseless head, 

We doom to want and woe ! ” 

A sharp and shrieking echo gave, 
Coir-Uriskin, thy goblin cave ! 

And the grey pass where birches wave 
On Beala-nam-bo. 

Then deeper paused the priest anew. 

And hard his labouring breath he drew, 
While, with set teeth and clenched hand. 
And eyes that glowed like fiery brand. 

He meditated curse more dread. 

And deadlier on the clansman’s head, 

Wfio, summoned to his Chieftain’s aid. 

The signal saw and disobeyed. 

The crosslet’s points of sparkling wood. 

He quenched among the bubbling blood. 
And, as again the sign he reared, 

Hollow and hoarse his voice was heard : 

‘‘ When flits this Cross from man to man, 
Vich-Alpine’s summons to his clan, 

Burst be the ear that fails to heed ! 

Palsied the foot that shuns to speed ! 

May ravens tear the careless eyes. 

Wolves make the coward heart their prize I 
As sinks that blood-stream in the earth. 

So may his heart’s-blood drench his hearth I 
As dies in hissing gore the spark. 

Quench thou his light. Destruction dark ! 
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And be the grace to him denied, 
Bought by this sign to all beside 1 
He ceased ; no echo gave agen 
The murmur of the deep Amen. 
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[Two passages are given from IVaverley^ the first of the famous 
series published in July, 1814. In the first, Waverley, the rather 
colourless hero of the romance, is driven by his curiosity to visit 
a highland “blackmailer” and a highland chieftain. Scott had 
already found romantic material in the Highlands for his poetry, 
and these chapters on the Highlands in Waverley may with interest 
be compared to the account of the island refuge of Roderick Dhu 
in the Lady of the Lake. The parallel with Byron’s corsair is also 
naturally suggested. (Scott tells us that Bean Lean is to be pro- 
nounced Bane Lane,) The second passage recounting the trial 
and death of Fergus Mclvor shows us Scott’s handling of a tragic 
theme almost at its best. Fergus had been one of the foremost of 
the supporters of the “Young Pretender,” and his ambition had 
been spurred by hiS sister Flora, who is one of Scott’s finest 
heroines. The character and the incidents are imaginary ; but 
the passage is in feeling wonderfully true to history. The 
devotion of Evan is an unexaggerated picture of Highland 
devotion. The passage is made still more characteristic of Scott 
by the two Latin quotations, both of which are wrong and impos- 
sible in a Latin hexameter. The true reading in the first instance 
is SternitviTy not moritur; and in the second et fiingar Uuini. Scott 
quoted from memory, and his knowledge of Latin prosody was 
defective or non-existent,] 

THE HOLD OF A HIGHLAND ROBBER 

(Chapters XVII and XVIII) 

The party preserved silence, interrupted only by the 
monotonous and murmured chant of a Gaelic song, 
sung in a kind of low recitative by the steersman, and 
by the dash of the oars, which the notes seemed to 
regulate, as they dipped to them in cadence. The 
light, which they now approached more nearly, assumed 
a broader, redder, and more irregular splendour. It 
appeared plainly to be a large fire, but whether kindled 
c 17 
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upon an island or the mainland, Edward could not deter- 
mine. As he saw it, the red glaring orb seemed to rest 
on the very surface of the lake itself, and resembled the 
fiery vehicle in which the Evil Genius of ati Oriental 
tale traverses land and sea. They approached nearer, 
and the light of the fire sufficed to show that it was 
kindled at the bottom of a huge dark crag or rock, 
rising abruptly from the very edge of the water; its 
front, changed by the reflection to dusky red, formed a 
strange and even awful contrast to the banks around, 
which were from time to time faintly and partially 
illuminated by pallid moonlight. 

The boat now neared the shore, and Edward could 
discover that this large fire, amply supplied with 
branches of pine-wood by two figures who, in the red 
reflection of its light, appeared like demons, was 
kindled in the jaws of a lofty cavern, into which an 
inlet from the lake seemed to advance ; and he con- 
jectured, which was indeed true, that the fire had been 
lighted as a beacon to the boatmen on their return. 
They rowed right for the mouth of the cave, and then, 
shipping their oars, permitted the boat to enter in 
obedience to the impulse which it had received. The 
skiff passed the little point or platform of rock on 
which the fire was blazing, and running about two 
boats’ length farther, stopped where the cavern (for it 
was already arched overhead) ascended from the water 
by five or six broad ledges of rocks, so easy and regular 
that they might be termed natural steps. At this 
moment a quantity of water was suddenly flung upon 
the fire, which sank with a hissing noise, and with it 
disappeared the light it had hitherto afforded. Pour or 
five active arms lifted Waverley out of the boat, placed 
him on his feet, and almost carried him into the recesses 
of the cave. He made a few paces in darkness, guided 
in this manner ; and advancing towards a hum of 
voices, which seemed to sound from the centre of the 
rock, at an acute turn Donald Bean Lean and his whole 
establishment were before his eyes. 

The interior of the cave, which here rose very high, 
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w^s illuminated by torches made of pine-tree, which 
emitted a bright and bickering light, attended by a 
strong though not unpleasant odour. Their light was 
assisted by the red glare of a large charcoal fire, round 
which were spted five or six armed Highlanders, while 
others were indistinctly seen couched on their plaids, 
in the more remote recesses of the cavern. In one 
large aperture, which the robber facetiously called his 
Spence (or pantry), there hung by the heels the carcasses 
of a sheep, or ewe, and two cows lately slaughtered. 
The principal inhabitant of this singular mansion, 
attended by Evan Dhu, as master of the ceremonies, 
came forward to meet his guest, totally different in 
appearance and manner from what his imagination had 
anticipated. The profession which he followed— the 
wilderness in which he dwelt— the wild warrior-forms 
that surrounded him, were all calculated to inspire 
terror. From such accompaniments, Waverley pre- 
pared himself to meet a stern, gigantic, ferocious 
figure, such as Salvator would have chosen to be the 
central object of a group of banditti, 

Donald Bean Lean was the very reverse of all these. 
He was thin in person and low in stature, with light 
sandy-coloured hair, and small pale features, from 
which he derived his agnomen of Bean, or white ; and 
although his form was light, well-proportioned, and 
active, he appeared, on the whole, rather a diminutive 
and insignificant figure. He had served in some 
inferior capacity in the French army, and in order to 
receive his English visitor in great form, and probably 
meaning, in his way, to pay him a compliment, he had 
laid aside the Highland dress for the time, to put on an 
old blue and red uniform, and a feathered hat, in which 
he was far from showing to advantage, and indeed 
incongruous, compared with all around him, 
mat Waverley would have been tempted to laugh, had 
laughter been either civil or safe. The robber received 
<-aptain Waverley with a profusion of French polite- 
ness and Scottish hospitality, seemed perfectly to know 
nis name and connexions, and to be particularly 
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acquainted with his uncle’s political principles. On 
these he bestowed great applause, to which Waverley 
judged it prudent to make a very general reply. 

Being placed at a convenient distance from the char- 
coal fire, the heat of which the season rendered 
oppressive, a strapping Highland damsel placed before 
Waverley, Evan, and Donald Bean, three cogues, or 
wooden vessels, composed of staves and hoops, con- 
taining eanaruich^ a sort of strong soup, made out of a 
particular part of the inside of the beeves. After this 
refreshment, which, though coarse, fatigue and hunger 
rendered palatable, steaks, roasted on the coals, were 
supplied in liberal abundance and disappeared before 
Evan Dhu and their host with a promptitude that seemed 
like magic, and astonished Waverley, who was much 
puzzled to reconcile their voracity with what he had 
heard of the abstemiousness of the Highlanders. He 
was ignorant that this abstinence was with the lower 
ranks wholly compulsory, and that, like some animals 
of prey, those who practise it were usually gifted with 
the power of indemnifying themselves to good purpose, 
when chance threw plenty in their way. The whisky 
came forth in abundance to crown the cheer. The 
Highlanders drank it copiously and undiluted ; but 
Edward, having mixed a little with water, did not find 
it so palatable as to invite him to repeat the draught. 
Their host bewailed himself exceedingly that he could 
offer him no wine : “ Had he but known four-and-twenty 
hours before, he would have had some, had it been within 
the circle of forty miles round him. But no gentleman 
could do more to show his sense of the honour of a visit 
from another, than to offer him the best cheer his house 
afforded. Where there are no bushes there can be no 
nuts, and the way of those you live with is that you must 
follow.” 

He went on regretting to Evan Dhu the death of an 
aged man, Donnacha an Amrigh, or Duncan with the 
Cap, a gifted seer,” who foretold, through the second 
sight, visitors of every description who haunted their 
dwelling, whether as friends or foes. 
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<< Is not his son Malcolm taishatrV' (a second-sighted 
person), asked Evan. 

<< Nothing equal to his father,” replied Donald Bean. 
‘‘ He told* us the other day we were to see a great 
gentleman riding on a horse, and there came nobody 
that whole day but Shemus Beg, the blind harper, with 
his dog. Another time he advertised us of a wedding, 
and behold it proved a funeral ; and on the creagh, 
when he foretold to us we should bring home a hundred 
head of horned cattle, we gripped nothing but a fat 
bailie of Perth.” 

From this discourse he passed to the political and 
military state of the country ; and Waverley was 
astonished, and even alarmed, to find a person of this 
description so accurately acquainted with the strength 
of the various garrisons and regiments quartered north 
of the Tay. He even mentioned the exact number of 
recruits who had joined Waverley’s troop from his 
uncle’s estate, and observed they were pretty meny 
meaning, not handsome, but stout warlike fellows. 
He put Waverley in mind of one or two minute circum- 
stances which had happened at a general review of the 
regiment, which satisfied him that the robber had been 
an eye-witness of it ; and Evan Dhu having by this 
time retired from the conversation, and wrapped himself 
up in his plaid to take some repose, Donald asked 
Edward, in a very significant manner, whether he had 
nothing particular to say to him. 

Waverley, surprised and somewhat startled at this 
question from such a character, answered he had no 
motive in visiting him but curiosity to see his extra- 
ordinary place of residence. Donald Bean Lean looked 
him steadily in the face for an instant, and then said, 
with a significant nod, “You might as well have con- 
fided in me ; I am as much worthy of trust as either 
the Baron of Bradwardine or Vich Ian Vohr : — but you 
are equally welcome to my house.” 

Waverley felt an involuntary shudder creep over him 
at the mysterious language held by this outlawed and 
lawless bandit, which, in despite of his attempts to 

I I ?) 5 3. 
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master it, deprived him of the power to ask the meaning 
of his insinuations. A heath pallet, with the flowers 
stuck uppermost, had been prepared for him in a recess 
of the cave, and here, covered with such sparoi plaids as 
could be mustered, he lay for some time watching the 
motions of the other inhabitants of the cavern. Small 
parties of two or three entered or left the place without 
any other ceremony than a few words in Gaelic to the 
principal outlaw, and, when he fell asleep, to a tall 
Highlander who acted as his lieutenant, and seemed to 
keep watch during his repose. Those who entered, 
seemed to have returned from some excursion, of which 
they reported the success, and went without farther 
ceremony to the larder, where, cutting with their dirks 
their rations from the carcasses which were then 
suspended, they proceeded to broil and eat them at 
their own pleasure and leisure. The liquor was under 
strict regulation, being served out either by Donald 
himself, his lieutenant, or the strapping Highland girl 
aforesaid, who was the only female that appeared. 
The allowance of whisky, however, would have 
appeared prodigal to any but Highlanders, who, living 
entirely in the open air, and in a very moist climate, 
can consume great quantities of ardent spirits without 
the usual baneful elfects either upon the brain or 
constitution. 

At length the fluctuating groups began to swim 
before the eyes of our hero as they gradually closed ; 
nor did he re-open them till the morning sun was high 
on the lake without, though there was but a faint and 
glimmering twilight in the recesses of Uaimh an Ri, or 
the King’s Cavern, as the abode of Donald Bean Lean 
was proudly denominated. 


When Edward had collected his scattered recollection, 
he was surprised to observe the cavern totally deserted. 
Having arisen and put his dress in some order, he 
looked more accurately round him ; but all was still 
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solitary- If it had not been for the decayed brands of 
the fire, now sunk into grey ashes, and the remnants 
of the festival, consisting of bones half burnt and half 
gnawed, ^d an empty keg or two, there remained no 
traces of Donald and his band. When Waverley sallied 
forth to the entrance of the cave, he perceived that the 
point of rock, on which remained the marks of last 
night’s beacon, was accessible by a small path, either 
natural, or roughly hewn in the rock, along the little 
inlet of water which ran a few yards up into the cavern, 
where, as in a wet-dock, the skiff which brought him 
there the night before was still lying moored. When 
he reached the small projecting platform on which the 
beacon had been established, he would have believed 
his further progress by land impossible, only that it 
was scarce probable but what the inhabitants of the 
cavern had some mode of issuing from it otherwise 
than by the lake. Accordingly, he soon observed three 
or four shelving steps, or ledges of rock, at the very 
extremity of the little platform ; and, making use of 
them as a staircase, he clambered by their means 
around the projecting shoulder of the crag on which 
the cavern opened, and, descending with some difficulty 
on the other side, he gained the wild and precipitous 
shores bf a Highland loch, about four miles in length, 
and a mile and a half across, surrounded by heathy 
and savage mountains, on the crests of which the 
morning mist was still sleeping. 

Looking back to the place from which he came, he 
could not help admiring the address which had adopted 
a retreat of such seclusion and secrecy. The rock, 
round the shoulder of which he had turned by a few 
imperceptible notches, that barely afforded place for 
the foot, seemed, in looking back upon it, a huge 
precipice, which barred all further passage by the 
shores of the lake in that direction. There could be no 
possibility, the breadth of the lake considered, of de- 
scrying the entrance of the narrow and low-browed cave 
from the other side ; so that, unless the retreat had 
been sought for with boats, or disclosed by treachery. 
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it might be a safe and secret residence to its garrisbn 
as long as they were supplied with provisions. Having 
satisfied his curiosity in these particulars, Waverley 
looked round for Evan Dhu and his attendants, who, 
he rightly judged, would be at no great distance, what- 
ever might have become of Donald Bean Lean and his 
party, whose mode of life was, of course, liable to 
sudden migrations of abode. Accordii^ly, at the dis- 
tance of about half-a-mile, he beheld a Highlander (Evan 
apparently) angling in the lake, with another attending 
him, whom, from the weapon which he shouldered, he 
recognised for his friend with the battleaxe. 

Much nearer to the mouth of the cave, he heard the 
notes of a lively Gaelic song, guided by which, in a 
sunny recess, shaded by a glittering birch-tree, and 
carpeted with a bank of firm white sand, he found the 
damsel of the cavern, whose lay had already reached 
him, busy, to the best of her power, in arranging to 
advantage a morning repast of milk, eggs, barley- 
bread, fresh butter, and honey-comb. The poor girl 
had already made a circuit of four miles that morning 
in search of the eggs, of the meal which baked her 
cakes, and of the other materials of the breakfast, 
being all delicacies which she had to beg or borrow 
from distant cottagers. The followers of Donafd Bean 
Lean used little food except the flesh of the animals 
which they drove away from the Lowlands; bread 
itself was a delicacy seldom thought of, because hard 
to be obtained, and all the domestic accommodations 
of milk, poultry, butter, etc., were out of the question 
in this Scythian camp. Yet it must not be omitted, 
that, although Alice had occupied a part of the morning 
in providing those accommodations for her guest which 
the cavern did not afford, she had secured time also to 
arrange her own person in her best trim. Her finery 
was very simple. A short russet-coloured jacket, and 
a petticoat, of scanty longitude, was her whole dress ; 
but these were clean, and neatly arranged. A piece of 
scarlet embroidered cloth, called the snoody confined her 
hair, which tell over it in a profusion of rich dark curls. 
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TRe scarlet plaid, which formed part of her dress, was 
laid aside, that it might not impede her activity in 
attending the stranger. I should forget Alice’s proudest 
ornamentf were I to omit mentioning a pair of gold 
ear-rings, and a golden rosary, which her father (for 
she was the daughter of Donald Bean Lean) had 
brought from France, the plunder, probably, of some 
battle or storm. 

Her form, though rather large for her years, was 
very well proportioned, and her demeanour had a 
natural and rustic grace, with nothing of the sheepish- 
ness of an ordinary peasant. The smiles, displaying a 
row of teeth of exquisite whiteness, and the laughing 
eyes, with which, in dumb show, she gave Waverley 
that morning greeting which she wanted English words 
to express, might have been interpreted by a coxcomb, 
or perhaps by a young soldier, who, without being 
such, was conscious of a handsome person, as meant to 
convey more than the courtesy of an hostess. Nor do I 
take it upon me to say, that the little wild mountaineer 
would have welcomed any staid old gentleman advanced 
in life, the Baron of Bradwardine, for example, with 
the cheerful pains which she bestowed upon Edward’s 
accommodation. She seemed eager to place him by 
the meal which she had so sedulously arranged, and to 
which she now added a few bunches of cranberries, 
gathered in an adjacent morass. Having had the 
satisfaction of seeing him seated at his breakfast, she 
placed herself demurely upon a stone at a few yards’ 
distance, and appeared to watch with great complacency 
for some opportunity of serving him. 

Evan and his attendant now returned slowly along 
the beach, the latter bearing a large salmon-trout, the 
produce of the morning’s sport, together with the 
angling-rod, while Evan strolled forward, with an easy, 
self-satisfied, and important gait, towards the spot 
where Waverley was so agreeably employed at the 
breakfast-table. After morning greetings had passed 
on both sides, and Evan, looking at Waverley, had 
said something in Gaelic to Alice, which made her 
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laugh, yet colour up to her eyes, through a complexion 
well embrowned by sun and wind, Evan intimated his 
commands that the fish should be prepared for break- 
fast. A spark from the lock of his pistol produced a 
light, and a few withered fir branches were quickly in 
flame, and as speedily reduced to hot embers, on which 
the trout was broiled in large slices. To crown the 
repast, Evan produced from the pocket of his short 
jerkin, a large scallop shell, and from under the folds 
of his plaid, a ram’s horn full of whisky. Of this he 
took a copious dram, observing he had already taken 
his mornmg with Donald Bean Lean, before his de- 
parture ; he offered the same cordial to Alice and to 
Edward, which they both declined. With the bounteous 
air of a lord, Evan then proffered the scallop to Dugald 
Mahony, his attendant, who, without waiting to be 
asked a second time, drank it off with great gusto. 
Evan then prepared to move towards the boat, inviting 
Waverley to attend him. Meanwhile, Alice had made 
up in a small basket what she thought worth removing, 
and flinging her plaid around her, she advanced up to 
Edward, and, with the utmost simplicity, taking hold 
of his hand, offered her cheek to his salute, dropping, 
at the same time, her little courtesy. Evan, who was 
esteemed a wag among the mountain fair, adVanced, 
as if to secure a similar favour ; but Alice, snatching 
up her basket, escaped up the rocky bank as fleetly as 
a roe, and, turning round and laughing, called some- 
thing out to him in Gaelic, which he answered in the 
same tone and language ; then, waving her hand to 
Edward, she resumed her road, and was soon lost 
among the thickets, though they continued for some 
time to hear her lively carol, as she proceeded gaily on 
her solitary journey. 

They now again entered the gorge of the cavern, and 
stepping into the boat, the Highlander pushed off, and, 
taking advantage of the morning breeze, hoisted a 
clumsy sort of sail, while Evan assumed the helm, 
directing their course, as it appeared to Waverley, 
rather higher up the lake than towards the place of his 
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embarkation on the preceding night. As they glided 
along the silver mirror, Evan opened the conversation 
with a panegyric upon Alice, who, he said, was both 
canny and^fendy; and was, to the boot of all that, the 
best dancer of a strathspey in the whole strath. Edward 
assented to her praises so far as he understood them, 
yet could not help regretting that she was condemned 
to such a perilous and dismal life. 

<‘Oich! for that,” said Evan, “there is nothing in 
Perthshire that she need want, if she ask her father to 
fetch it, unless it be too hot or too heavy.” 

“ But to be the daughter of a cattle-stealer — a common 
thief!” 

^‘Common thief ! — no such thing ; Donald Bean Lean 
never lifted less than a drove in his life.” 

“Do you call him an uncommon thief, then ! ” 

“No — he that steals a cow from a poor widow or a 
stirk from a cotter is a thief ; he that lifts a drove from 
a Sassenach laird is a gentleman-drover. And, besides, 
to take a tree from the forest, a salmon from the river, 
a deer from the hill, or a cow from a Lowland strath, 
is what no Highlander need ever think shame upon.” 

“ But what can this end in were he taken in such an 
appropriation ? ” 

“To •be sure he would die for the law, as many a 
pretty man has done before him.” 

“ Die for the law ! ” 

“Ay; that is, with the law, or by the law; be 
strapped up on the kind gallows of Crieff, where his 
father died, and his goodsire died, and where I hope 
he’ll live to die himsell, if he’s not shot or slashed in a 
creagh.” 

“You hope such a death for your friend, Evan ! ” 

“And that do I e’en ; would you have me wish him 
to die on a bundle of w^et straw in yon den of his, like a 
mangy tyke ? ” 

“ But what becomes of Alice, then ? ” 

“Troth, if such an accident were to happen, as her 
father would not need her help ony langer, 1 ken nought 
to hinder me to marry her mysell.” 
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“Gallantly resolved!” said Edward; — “but in the 
meanwhile, Evan, what has your father-in-law (that 
shall be, if he have the good fortune to be hanged) done 
with the Baron's cattle ? ” 

“Oich,” answered Evan, “they were all trudging 
before your lad and Allan Kennedy before the sun 
blinked ower Ben-Lawers this morning ; and they*!! be 
in the pass of Bally-Brough by this time, in their way 
back to the parks of Tully-Veolan, all but two, that 
were unhappily slaughtered before I got last night to 
Uaimh an Ri.” 

“ And where are we going, Evan, if I may be so bold 
as to ask ? ** said Waverlcy. 

“Where would you be ganging, but to the laird's 
ain house of Glennaquoich? Ye would not think to be 
in his country without ganging to see him ? It would 
be as much as a man’s life’s worth.” 

“And are we far from Glennaquoich ? ” 

“But five bits of miles; and Vich Ian Vohr will 
meet us.” 

In about half-an-hour they reached the upper end of 
the lake, where, after landing Waverley, the two High- 
landers drew the boat into a little creek among thick 
flags and reeds, where it lay perfectly concealed. The 
oars they put in another place of concealment, both for 
the use of Donald Bean Lean probably, when his 
occasions should next bring him to that place. 

The travellers followed for some time a delightful 
opening into the hills, down which a little brook found 
its way to the lake. When they had pursued their walk 
a short distance, Waverley renewed his questions about 
their host of the cavern. 

“ Does he always reside in that cave? ” 

“Out, no! it’s past the skill of man to tell where 
he’s to be found at a’ times ; there’s not a dern, nook, 
or cove, or corri, in the whole country, that he’s not 
acquainted with.” 

“And do others beside your master shelter him?” 

“ My master ! — My master is in heaven,” answered 
Evan haughtily ; and then immediately assuming his 
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uSual civility of manner — “ But you mean my Chief ; — 
no, he does not shelter Donald Bean Lean, nor any that 
are like him ; he only allows him (with a smile) wood 
and watetf.’* 

“No great boon, I should think, Evan, when both 
seem to be very plenty/' 

“Ah! but ye dinna see through it. When I say 
wood and water, I mean the loch and the land ; and I 
fancy Donald would be put till’t if the laird were to 
look for him wi' threescore men in the wood of Kaily- 
chat yonder; and if our boats, with a score or twa 
mair, were to come down the loch to Uaimh an Ri, 
headed by mysell, or ony other pretty man." 

“ But suppose a strong party came against him from 
the Low Country, would not your Chief defend him ? " 

“ Na, he would not ware the spark of a flint for him 
— if they came with the law." 

“ And what must Donald do, then ? " 

“ He behoved to rid this country of himsell, and fall 
back, it may be, over the mount upon Letter Scriven.” 

“And if he were pursued to that place ? " 

“ I'se warrant he would go to his cousin's at 
Rannoch." 

“ Well, but if they followed him to Rannoch ? " 

“That,” quoth Evan, “is beyond all belief; and, 
indeed, to tell you the truth, there durst not a Low- 
lander in all Scotland follow the fray a gun-shot beyond 
Bally-Brough, unless he had the help of the Sidier 

Dhur 

“ Whom do you call so ? " 

“The Sidier JD/iu? the black soldier; that is what 
they call the independent companies that were raised 
to keep peace and law in the Highlands. Vich Ian 
Vohr commanded one of them for five years, and I was 
sergeant myself, I shall warrant ye. They call them 
Sidier Dhuy because they wear the tartans — as they 
call your men. King George's men, Sidier Royy or red 
soldiers." 

“Well, but when you were in King George's pay, 
Evan, you were surely King George’s soldiers?" 
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“Troth, and you must ask Vich Ian Vohr about 
that ; for we are for his king, and care not much which 
of them it is. At any rate, nobody can say we are 
King George’s men now, when we have not seen his 
pay this twelvemonth.” 

This last argument admitted of no reply, nor did 
Edward attempt any ; he rather chose to bring back 
the discourse to Donald Bean Lean. “ Does Donald 
confine himself to cattle, or does he lifty as you call it, 
anything else that comes in his way ? ” 

“Troth, he’s nae nice body, and he’ll just tak’ ony- 
thing, but most readily cattle, horse, or live Christians ; 
for sheep are slow of travel, and inside plenishing is 
cumbrous to carry, and not easy to put away for siller 
in this country.” | | 

“ But does he carry off men and women? 

“Out, ay. Did not ye hear him speak o* the Perth 
bailie? It cost that body five hundred merks ere he 
got to the south of Bally-Brough. And ance Donald 
played a pretty sport. There was to be a blythe bridal 
between the Lady Cramfeezer, in the howe o* the 
Mearns (she was the auld laird’s widow, and no sae 
young as she had been hersell), and young Gilliewhackit, 
who had spent his heirship and movables, like a gentle- 
man, at cock-matches, bull-baitings, horse-races, and 
the like. Now, Donald Bean Lean being aware that 
the bridegroom was in request, and wanting to cleik 
the cunzie (that is, to hook the siller), he cannily 
carried off Gilliewhackit ae night when he was riding 
dovering hame (wi’ the malt rather abune the meal), 
and with the help of his gillies he gat him into the hills 
with the speed of light, and the first place he wakened 
in was the cove of Uaimh an Ri. So there was old to 
do about ransoming the bridegroom ; for Donald would 
not lower a farthing of a thousand punds ” 

“ The devil ! ” 

“ Punds Scottish, ye shall understand. And the 
lady had not the siller if she had pawned her gown ; 
and they applied to the governor o’ Stirling Castle, and 
to the major o’ the Black Watch ; and the governor 
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safd, it was ower far to the northward, and out of his 
district ; and the major said, his men were gane hame 
to the shearing, and he would not call them out before 
the victual was got in for all the Cramfeezers in 
Christendom, let alane the Mearns, for that it would 
prejudice the country. And in the meanwhile ye’ll no 
hinder Gilliewhackit to take the small-pox. There was 
not the doctor in Perth or Stirling would look near the 
poor lad ; and I cannot blame them, for Donald had 
been misguggled by ane of these doctors about Paris, 
and he swore he would fling the first into the loch that 
he catched beyond the Pass. However, some cailliachs 
(that is, old women) that were about Donald’s hand, 
nursed Gilliewhackit sae weel, that between the free 
open air in the cove and the fresh whey, deil an he did 
not recover may be as weel as if he had been closed in 
a glazed chamber and a bed with curtains, and fed with 
red wine and white meat. And Donald was sae vexed 
about it, that when he was stout and weel, he even 
sent him free home, and said he would be pleased with 
onything they would like to give him for the plague 
and trouble which he had about Gilliewhackit to an 
unkenn’d degree. And I cannot tell ye precisely how 
they sorted ; but they agreed sae right that Donald 
was invited to dance at the wedding in his Highland 
trews, and they said that there was never sae mickle 
siller clinked in his purse either before or since. And 
to the boot of all that, Gilliewhackit said, that, be the 
evidence what it liked, if he had the luck to be on 
Donald’s inquest, he would bring him in guilty of 
nothing whatever, unless it were wilful arson, or murder 
under trust.” 

With such bald and disjointed chat Evan went on, 
illustrating the existing state of the Highlands, more 
perhaps to the amusement of Waverley than that of 
our readers. At length, after having marched over 
bank and brae, moss and heather, Edward, though not 
unacquainted with the Scottish liberality in computing 
distance, began to think that Evan’s five miles were nearly 
doubled. His observation on the large measure which 
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the Scottish allowed of their land, in comparison to* the 
computation of their money, was readily answered by 
Evan, with the old jest, *‘The deil take them wha have 
the least pint stoup.” c 

And now the report of a gun was heard, and a 
sportsman was seen, with his dogs and attendant, at 
the upper end of the glen, “ Shough,” said Dugald 
Mahony, “tafs ta Chief.** 

It is not,** said Evan imperiously. Do you think 
he would come to meet a Sassenach Duinh^-wassel in 
such a way as that ? ** 

But as they approached a little nearer, he said, with 
an appearance of mortification, ‘‘And it is even he, 
sure enough ; and he has not his tail on after all ? — 
there is no living creature with him but Callum Beg.** 

In fact, Fergus Mac-Ivor, of whom a Frenchman 
might have said, as truly as of any man in the High- 
lands, “ Qii'il conjioit bien ses gens^^^ had no idea of 
raising himself in the eyes of an English young man of 
fortune, by appearing with a retinue of idle Highlanders 
disproportioned to the occasion. He was well aware 
that such an unnecessary attendance would seem to 
Edward rather ludicrous than respectable ; and while 
few men were more attached to ideas of chieftainship 
and feudal power, he was, for that very reason,* cautious 
of exhibiting external marks of dignity, unless at the 
time and in the manner when they were most likely to 
produce an imposing effect. Therefore, although, had 
he been to receive a brother chieftain, he would 
probably have been attended by all that retinue which 
Evan described with so much unction, he judged it 
more respectable to advance to meet Waverley with a 
single attendant, a very handsome Highland boy, who 
carried his master’s shooting pouch and his broadsword, 
without which he seldom went abroad. 

When Fergus and Waverley met, the latter was 
struck with the peculiar grace and dignity of the 
Chieftain*s figure. Above the middle size, and finely 
proportioned, the Highland dress, which he wore in 
its simplest mode, set off his person to great advan- 
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ta^. He wore the trews, or close trowsers, made of 
tartan, chequed scarlet and white ; in other particulars, 
his dress strictly resembled Evan’s, excepting that he 
had no wq^pon save a dirk, very richly mounted with 
silver. His page, as we have said, carried his clay- 
more ; and the fowling-piece, which he held in his 
hand, seemed only designed for sport. He had shot 
in the course of his walk some wild-ducks, as, though 
close-time was then unknown, the broods of grouse were 
yet too young for the sportsman. His countenance 
was decidedly Scottish, with all the peculiarities of the 
northern physiognomy, but yet had so little of its 
harshness and exaggeration, that it would have been 
pronounced in any country extremely handsome. The 
martial air of the bonnet, with a single eagle’s feather 
as a distinction, added much to the manly appearance 
of his head, which was besides ornamented with a far 
more natural and graceful cluster of close black curls 
than ever were exposed to sale in Bond Street. 

An air of openness and affability increased the 
favourable impression derived from this handsome and 
dignified exterior. Yet a skilful physiognomist would 
have been less satisfied with the countenance on the 
second than on the first view. The eyebrow and 
upper lip bespoke something of the habit of peremptory 
command and decisive superiority. Even his courtesy, 
though open, frank, and unconstrained, seemed to 
indicate a sense of personal importance ; and, upon 
any check or accidental excitation, a sudden, though 
transient, lour of the eye, showed a hasty, haughty, 
and vindictive temper, not less to be dreaded, because 
it seemed much under its owner’s command. In short, 
the countenance of the Chieftain resembled a smiling 
summer’s day, in which, notwithstanding, we are made 
sensible by certain, though slight signs, that it may 
thunder and lighten before the close of evening. 

It was not, however, upon their first meeting that 
Edward had an opportunity of making less favourable 
remarks. The Chief received him as a friend of the 
Baron of Bradwardine, with the utmost expression of 
D 
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kindness, and obligation for the visit ; upbraided him 
gently with choosing so rude an abode as he had done 
the night before ; and entered into a lively conversation 
with him about Donald Bean's housekeeping, but 
without the least hint as to his predatory habits, or the 
immediate occasion of Waverley's visit, a topic which, 
as the Chief did not introduce it, our hero also avoided. 
While they walked merrily on towards the house of 
Glennaquoich, Evan, who now fell respectfully into the 
rear, followed with Callum Beg and Dugald Mahony. 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF FERGUS 
MAC-IVOR 

(Chapters LXVIII and LXIX) 

To-morrow ? Oh, that's sudden I Spare him ! spare him ! 

Shakspeare. 

Edward, attended by his former servant Alick Polwarth,' 
who had re-entered his service at Edinburgh, reached 
Carlisle while the commission of Oyer and Terminer on 
his unfortunate associates was yet sitting. He had 
pushed forward in haste — not, alas! with the most 
distant hope of saving Fergus, but to see him for the 
last time. I ought to have mentioned that he had 
furnished funds for the defence of the prisoners in the 
most liberal manner, as soon as hev heard that the day 
of trial was fixed. A solicitor, and the first counsel, 
accordingly attended ; but it was upon the same footing 
on which the first physicians are usually summoned to 
the beside of some dying man of rank ; — the doctors to 
take advantage of some incalculable chance of an exer- 
tion of nature — the lawyers to avail themselves of the 
barely possible occurrence of some legal fiaw. Edward 
pressed into the court, which was extremely crowded ; 
but by his arriving from the north, and his extreme 
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eal'erness and agitation, it was supposed he was a 
relation of the prisoners, and people made way for 
him. It was the third sitting of the court, and there 
were two men at the bar. The verdict of Guilty was 
already pronounced. Edward just glanced at the bar 
during the momentous pause which ensued. There 
was no mistaking the stately form and noble features 
of Fergus Mac-Ivor, although his dress was squalid 
and his countenance tinged with the sickly yellow hue 
of long and close imprisonment. By his side was 
Evan Maccombich. Edward felt sick and dizzy as he 
gazed on them ; but he was recalled to himself as the 
Clerk of the Arraigns pronounced the solemn words ; 
“Fergus Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich, otherwise called 
Vich Ian Vohr, and Evan Mac-Ivor, in the Dhu of 
Tarrascleugh, otherwise called Evan Dhu, otherwise 
called Evan Maccombich, or Evan Dhu Maccombich — 
you, and each of you, stand attainted of high treason. 
What have you to say for yourselves why the Court 
should not pronounce judgment against you, that you 
die according to law ? ** 

Fergus, as the presiding Judge was putting on the 
fatal cap of judgment, placed his own bonnet upon his 
head, rejgarded him with a steadfast and stern look, 
and replied in a firm voice, “ I cannot let this numerous 
audience suppose that to such an appeal I have no 
answer to make. But what 1 have to say, you would 
not bear to hear, for my defence would be your con- 
demnation. Proceed, then, in the name of God, to do 
what is permitted to you. Yesterday, and the day 
before, you have. condemned loyal and honourable 
blood to be poured forth like water. Spare not mine. 
Were that of all my ancestors in my veins, I would have 
peril’d it in this quarrel.” He resumed his seat, and 
refused again to rise. 

Evan Maccombich looked at him with great earnest- 
ness, and, rising up, seemed anxious to speak ; but 
the confusion of the court, and the perplexity arising 
from thinking in a language different from that in 
which he was to express himself, kept him silent. 
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There was a murmur of compassion among the spec- 
tators, from an idea that the poor fellow intended to 
plead the influence of his superior as an excuse for his 
crime. The Judge commanded silence, and ^couraged 

Evan to proceed. t j m 

** I was only ganging to say, my Lord, said Evan, in 
what he meant to be an insinuating manner, “that if 
your excellent honour, and the honourable Court, would 
let Vich Ian Vohr go free just this once, and let him 
gae back to France, and no to trouble King George’s 
government again, that ony six o’ the very best of his 
clan will be willing to be justified in his stead ; and if 
you’ll just let me gae down to Glennaquoich, I’ll fetch 
them up to ye mysell, to head or hang, and you may 
begin wi’ me the very first man.” 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, a 
sort of laugh was heard in the court at the extra- 
ordinary nature of the proposal. The Judge checked 
this indecency, and Evan, looking sternly around, when 
the murmur abated, “ If the Saxon gentlemen are 
laughing,” he said, “because a poor man, such as me, 
thinks my life, or the life of six of my degree, is worth 
that of Vich Ian Vohr, it’s like enough they may be 
very right ; but if they laugh because they think I 
would not keep my word, and come back to redeem 
him, I can tell them they ken neither the heart of a 
Hielandman, nor the honour of a gentleman.” 

There was no further inclination to laugh among the 
audience, and a dead silence ensued. 

The Judge then pronounced upon both prisoners the 
sentence of the law of high treason, with all its horrible 
accompaniments. The execution was appointed for 
the ensuing day. “ For you, Fergus Mac-Ivor,” con- 
tinued the Judge, “ 1 can hold out no hope of mercy. 
You must prepare against to-morrow for your last 
sufferings here, and your great audit hereafter.” 

^ “ I desire nothing else, my lord,” answered Fergus, 
in the same manly and firm tone. 

The hard eyes of Evan, which had been perpetually 
bent on his Chief, were moistened with a tear. “ For 
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you, poor ignorant man,” continued the Judge, ‘‘who, 
following the ideas in which you have been educated, 
have this day given us a striking example how the 
loyalty diffe to the king and state alone, is, from 
your unhappy ideas of clanship, transferred to some 
ambitious individual, who ends by making you the tool 
of his crimes — for you, I say, I feel so much compassion, 
that if you can make up your mind to petition for grace, 
I will endeavour to procure it for you. Otherwise ” 

“Grace me no grace,** said Evan ; “ since you are to 
shed Vich Ian Vohr*s blood, the only favour I would 
accept from you is — to bid them loose my hands and 
gie me my claymore, and bide you just a minute sitting 
where you are ! ** 

“ Remove the prisoners,** said the Judge ; “ his blood 
be upon his own head.** 

Almost stupefied with his feelings, Edward found that 
the rush of the crowd had conveyed him out into the 
street, ere he knew what he was doing. — His immediate 
wish was to see and speak with Fergus once more. 
He applied at the Castle, where his unfortunate friend 
was confined, but was refused admittance. “The 
High Sheriff,** a non-commissioned officer said, “had 
requested of the governor that none should be admitted 
to see the prisoner excepting his confessor and his 
sister.** 

“And where was Miss Mac-Ivor?** They gave him 
the direction. It was the house of a respectable 
Catholic family near Carlisle. 

Repulsed from the gate of the Castle, and not 
venturing to mako application to the High Sheriff or 
Judges in his own unpopular name, he had recourse to 
the solicitor who came down in Fergus*s behalf. This 
gentleman told him, that it was thought the public 
mind was in danger of being debauched by the account 
of the last moments of these persons, as given by the 
friends of the Pretender ; that there had been a resolu- 
tion, therefore, to exclude all such persons as had not 
the plea of near kindred for attending upon them. 
Yet he promised (to oblige the heir of Waverley- 
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Honour) to get him an order for admittance to the 
prisoner the next morning, before his irons were 
knocked off for execution. 

“ Is it of Fergus Mac-Ivor they speak thusj’* thought 
Waverley, ‘‘or do I dream? of Fergus, the bold, the 
chivalrous, the free-minded— the lofty chieftain of a 
tribe devoted to him ? Is it he, that I have seen lead 
the chase and head the attack, — the brave, the active, 
the young, the noble, the love of ladies, and the theme 
of song — is it he who is ironed like a malefactor — who 
is to be dragged on a hurdle to the common gallows — 
to die a lingering and cruel death, and to be mangled 
by the hand of the most outcast of wretches? Evil 
indeed was the spectre that boded such a fate as this to 
the brave Chief of Glennaquoich I ** 

With a faltering voice he requested the solicitor to 
find means to warn Fergus of his intended visit, should 
he obtain permission to make it. He then turned 
away from him, and, returning to the inn, wrote a 
scarcely intelligible note to Flora Mac-Ivor, intimating 
his purpose to wait upon her that evening. The 
messenger brought back a letter in Flora’s beautiful 
Italian hand, which seemed scarce to tremble even 
under this load of misery. “Miss Flora Mac-Ivor,” 
the letter bore, “could not refuse to see the' dearest 
friend of her dear brother, even in her present circum- 
stances of unparalleled distress.” 

When Edward reached Miss Mac-Ivor’s present place 
of abode, he was instantly admitted. In a large and 
gloomy tapestried apartment, Flora was seated by a 
latticed window, sewing what seemed to be a garment 
of white flannel. At a little distance sat an elderly 
woman, apparently a foreigner, and of a religious 
order. She was reading in a book of Catholic devo- 
tion ; but when Waverley entered, laid it on the table 
and left the room. Flora rose to receive him, and 
stretched out her hand, but neither ventured to attempt 
speech. Her fine complexion was totally gone; her 
person considerably emaciated ; and her face and hands 
as white as the purest statuary marble, forming a 
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Strang contrast with her sable dress and jet-black hair. 
Yet, amid these marks of distress, there was nothing 
negligent or ill-arranged about her attire ; even her 
hair, though totally without ornament, was disposed 
with her usual attention to neatness. The first words 
she uttered were, “ Have you seen him ? 

“Alas, no,** answered Waverley ; “I have been 
refused admittance.** 

“ It accords with the rest,** she said ; “ but we must 
submit. Shall you obtain leave, do you suppose ? ’* 

“ For — for — to-morrow,’* said Waverley ; but mutter- 
ing the last word so faintly that it was almost 
unintelligible. 

“Ay, then or never,** said Flora, “until** — she 
added, looking upward, “the time when, I trust, we 
shall all meet. But I hope you will see him while earth 
yet bears him. He always loved you at his heart, 
though — but it is vain to talk of the past.** 

“ Vain indeed ! ** echoed Waverley. 

“Or even of the future, my good friend,** said Flora, 
“so far as earthly events are concerned; for how 
often have I pictured to myself the strong possibility of 
this horrid issue, and tasked myself to consider how I 
could support my part ; and yet how far has all my 
anticipation fallen short of the unimaginable bitterness 
of this hour ! ** 

“Dear Flora, if your strength of mind** 

“Ay, there it is,** she answered, somewhat wildly; 
“there is, Mr. Waverley, there is a busy devil at my 
heart that whispers — but it was madness to listen to it 
—that the strength of mind on which Flora prided 
herself has murdered her brother ! ** 

“Good God! how can you give utterance to a 
thought so shocking?** 

“Ay, is it not so? — but yet it haunts me like a 
phantom : I know it is unsubstantial and vain ; but it 
will be present — will intrude its horrors on my mind — 
will whisper that my brother, as volatile as ardent, 
would have divided his energies amid a hundred 
objects. It was I who taught him to concentrate them, 
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and to gage all on this dreadful and desperate cdfst. 
Oh that I could recollect that I had but once said to 
him, ‘ He that striketh with the sword shall die by the 
sword ; * that I had but once said, Remain, at home ; 
reserve yourself, your vassals, your life, for enter- 
prises within the reach of man. But oh, Mr. Waverley, 
I spurred his fiery temper, and half of his ruin at least 
lies with his sister ! ” 

The horrid idea which she had intimated Edward 
endeavoured to combat by every incoherent argument 
that occurred to him. He recalled to her the principles 
on which both thought it their duty to act, and in which 
they had been educated. 

“Do not think I have forgotten them,*’ she said, 
looking up, with eager quickness ; “I do not regret 
his attempt because it was wrong — oh no 1 on that 
point I am armed — but because it was impossible it 
could end otherwise than thus.*’ 

“Yet it did not always seem so desperate and 
hazardous as it was ; and it would have been chosen 
by the bold spirit of Fergus whether you had approved 
it or no ; your counsels only served to give unity and 
consistence to his conduct ; to dignify, but not to pre- 
cipitate, his resolution.” Flora had soon ceased to 
listen to Edward, and was again intent upon her 
needle-work. 

“Do you remember,” she said, looking up with a 
ghastly smile, “you once found me making Fergus’s 
bride-favours, and now I am sewing his bridal-garment. 
Our friends here,” she continued, with suppressed 
emotion, “are to give hallowed earth in their chapel to 
the bloody relics of the last Vich Ian Vohr. But they 
will not all rest together ; no — his head ! — I shall not 
have the last miserable consolation of kissing the cold 
lips of my dear, dear Fergus ! ** 

The unfortunate Flora here, after one or two 
hysterical sobs, fainted in her chair. The lady, who 
had been attending in the ante-room, now entered 
hastily, and begged Edward to leave the room, but not 
the house. 
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. A darker departure is near, 

The death-drum is muffled, and sable the bier. 

Campbell. 

After a sleepless night, the first dawn of morning 
found Waverley on the esplanade in front of the old 
Gothic gate of Carlisle Castle. But he paced it long in 
every direction before the hour when, according to the 
rules of the garrison, the gates were opened and the 
drawbridge lowered. He produced his order to the 
sergeant of the guard, and was admitted. 

The place of Ferguses confinement was a gloomy and 
vaulted apartment in the central part of the Castle — a 
huge old tower, supposed to be of great antiquity, and 
surrounded by outworks, seemingly of Henry VIII. *s 
time, or somewhat later. The grating of the large 
old-fashioned bars and bolts, withdrawn for the purpose 
of admitting Edward, was answered by the clash of 
chains, as the unfortunate Chieftain, strongly and 
heavily fettered, shuffled along the stone floor of his 
prison to fling himself into his friend’s arms. 

My dear Edward,” he said, in a firm, and even 
cheerful voice, “this is truly kind. I heard of your 
approaching happiness with the highest pleasure. And 
how does Rose? and how is our old whimsical friend 
the Baron ? Well, I trust, since I see you at freedom. 
— And how will you settle precedence between the three 
ermines passant and the bear and the boot-jack ? ” 

“ How, O how, my dear Fergus, can you talk of such 
things at such a moment ! ” 

“Why, we have entered Carlisle with happier 
auspices, to be sure — on the i6th of November last, 
for example, when we marched in, side by side, and 
hoisted the white flag on these ancient towers. But I 
am no boy, to sit down and weep because the luck has 
gone against me. I knew the stake which I risked ; 
we played the game boldly, and the forfeit shall be paid 
manfully. And now, since my time is short, let me 
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come to the questions that interest me most — ^Tke 
Prince? has he escaped the blood-hounds?” 

‘‘He has, and is in safety.” 

“ Praised be God for that ! Tell me the p.articulars 
of his escape.” 

Waverley communicated that remarkable history so 
far as it had then transpired, to which Fergus listened 
with deep interest. He then asked after several other 
friends ; and made many minute inquiries concerning 
the fate of his own clansmen. They had suffered less 
than other tribes who had been engaged in the affair ; 
for, having in a great measure dispersed and returned 
home after the captivity of their Chieftain, according to 
the universal custom of the Highlanders, they were 
not in arms when the insurrection was finally suppressed, 
and consequently were treated with less rigour. This 
Fergus heard with great satisfaction. 

“You are rich,” he said, “Waverley, and you are 
generous. When you hear about these poor Mac-Ivors 
being distressed about their miserable possessions by 
some harsh overseer or agent of government, remember 
you have worn their tartan, and are an adopted son of 
their race. The Baron, who knows our manners, and 
lives near our country, will apprise you of the time and 
means to be their protector. Will you promise this to 
the last Vich Ian Vohr?” 

Edward, as may well be believed, pledged his word ; 
which he afterwards so amply redeemed, that his 
memory still lives in these glens by the name of the 
Friend of the Sons of Ivor. 

“Would to God,” continued the Chieftain, “ I could 
bequeath to you my rights to the love and obedience of 
this primitive and brave race : — or at least, as I have 
striven to do, persuade poor Evan to accept of his life 
upon their terms, and be to you what he has been to 
me, the kindest — the bravest — the most devoted” 

The tears which his own fate could not draw forth, 
fell fast for that of his foster-brother. 

“ But,” said he, drying them, “ that cannot be. You 
cannot be to them Vich Ian Vohr ; and these three 
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tndgic words,” said he, half smiling*, ‘‘are the only 
Open Sesame to their feelings and sympathies, and poor 
Evan must attend his foster-brother in death, as he has 
done through his whole life.” 

‘‘And I am sure,” said Maccombich, raising himself 
from the floor, on which, for fear of interrupting their 
conversation, he had lain so still, that in the obscurity 
of the apartment Edward was not aware of his presence 
— “ I am sure Evan never desired or deserved a better 
end than just to die with his Chieftain.” 

“And now,” said Fergus, “while we are upon the 
subject of clanship — what think you now of the pre- 
diction of the Bodach Glas?” — Then, before Edward 
could answer, “ I saw him again last night — he stood 
in the slip of moonshine which fell from that high and 
narrow window towards my bed. Why should I fear 
him, I thought — to-morrow, long ere this time, I shall 
be as immaterial as he. ‘False Spirit!^ I said, ‘art 
thou come to close thy walks on earth, and to enjoy 
thy triumph in the fall of the last descendant of thine 
enemy ! * The spectre seemed to beckon and to smile 
as he faded from my sight. What do you think of it ? 
— I asked the same question of the priest, who is a 
good and sensible man ; he admitted that the church 
allowed that such apparitions were possible, but urged 
me not to permit my mind to dwell upon it, as 
imagination plays us such strange tricks. What do 
you think of it?” 

“ Much as your confessor,” said Waverley, willing to 
avoid dispute upon such a point at such a moment. A 
tap at the door now announced that good man, and 
Edward retired while he administered to both prisoners 
the last rites of religion, in the mode which the Church 
of Rome prescribes. 

In about an hour he was re-admitted ; soon after, a 
file of soldiers entered with a blacksmith, who struck 
the fetters from the legs of the prisoners. 

“You see the compliment they pay to our Highland 
strength and courage — we have lain chained here like 
wild beasts, till our legs are cramped into palsy, and 
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when they free us, they send six soldiers with loaded 
muskets to prevent our taking the Castle by storm ! 

Edward afterwards learned that these severe pre- 
cautions had been taken in consequence of a desperate 
attempt of the prisoners to escape, in which they had 
very nearly succeeded. 

Shortly afterwards the drums of the garrison beat to 
arms. ‘‘This is the last turn-out,” said Fergus, “that 
I shall hear and obey. And now, my dear, dear 
Edward, ere we part let us speak of Flora — a subject 
which awakes the tenderest feeling that yet thrills 
within me.” 

“ We part not here I ” said Waverley. 

“O yes, we do; you must come no farther. Not 
that I fear what is to follow for myself,’* he said 
proudly: “Nature has her tortures as well as art; 
and how happy should we think the man who escapes 
from the throes of a mortal and painful disorder, in 
the space of a short half hour? And this matter, spin 
it out as they will, cannot last longer. But what a 
dying man can suffer firmly, may kill a living friend to 
look upon. — This same law of high treason,” he con- 
tinued, with astonishing firmness and composure, “is 
one of the blessings, Edward, with which your free 
country has accommodated poor old Scotland : her 
own jurisprudence, as I have heard, was much milder. 
But I suppose one day or other — when there are no 
longer any wild Highlanders to benefit by its tender 
mercies — they will blot it from their records, as levelling 
them with a nation of cannibals. The mummery, too, 
of exposing the senseless head — they have not the wit 
to grace mine with a paper coronet ; there would be 
some satire in that, Edward. I hope they will set it on 
the Scotch gate though, that I may look, even after 
death, to the blue hills of my own country, which I love 
so dearly. The Baron would have added, 

Moritur, et moricns dulces reminiscitur Argos.” 

A bustle, and the sound of wheels and horses’ feet, 
was now heard in the court-yard of the Castle. “ As I 
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hefve told you why you must not follow me, and these 
sounds admonish me that my time flies fast, tell me how 
you found poor Flora ? ** 

Waverley, with a voice interrupted by suffocating 
sensations, gave some account of the state of her 
mind. 

“Poor Floral** answered the Chief, “she could 
have borne her own sentence of death, but not mine. 
You, Waverley, will soon know the happiness of 
mutual affection in the married state — long, long may 
Rose and you enjoy it ! — but you can never know the 
purity of feeling which combines two orphans, like 
Flora and me, left alone as it were in the world, and 
being all in all to each other from our very infancy. But 
her strong sense of duty, and predominant feeling of 
loyalty, will give new nerve to her mind after the 
immediate and acute sensation of this parting has 
passed away. She will then think of Fergus as of the 
heroes of our race, upon whose deeds she loved to 
dwell.** 

“Shall she not see you, then?** asked Waverley. 
“She seemed to expect it.’* 

“A necessary deceit will spare her the last dreadful 
parting. I could not part with her without tears, and 
I cannot bear that these men should think they have 
power to extort them. She was made to believe she 
would see me at a later hour, and this letter, which my 
confessor will deliver, will apprise her that all is over.” 

An officer now appeared, and intimated that the 
High Sheriff and his attendants waited before the gate 
of the Castle, to claim the bodies of Fergus Mac-Ivor 
and Evan Maccombich. “I come,** said Fergus. 
Accordingly, supporting Edward by the arm, and 
followed by Evan Dhu and the priest, he moved down 
the stairs of the tower, the soldiers bringing up the 
rear. The court was occupied by a squadron of 
dragoons and a battalion of infantry, drawn up in 
hollow square. Within their ranks was the sledge, or 
hurdle, on which the prisoners were to be drawn to the 
place of execution, about a mile distant from Carlisle. 
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It was painted black, and drawn by a white horse. 
At one end of the vehicle sat the Executioner, a horrid- 
looking fellow, as beseemed his trade, with the broad 
axe in his hand ; at the other end, next the horse, was 
an empty seat for two persons. Through the deep and 
dark Gothic archway, that opened on the drawbridge, 
were seen on horseback the High Sheriff and his 
attendants, whom the etiquette betwixt the civil and 
military powers did not permit to come farther. This 
is well GOT UP for a closing scene,** said Fergus, 
smiling disdainfully as he gazed around upon the 
apparatus of terror. Evan Dhu exclaimed with some 
eagerness, after looking at the dragoons, “These are 
the very chiels that galloped off at Gladsmuir, before 
we could kill a dozen o* them. They look bold 
enough now, however.** The priest entreated him to 
be silent. 

The sledge now approached, and Fergus turning 
round, embraced Waverley, kissed him on each side of 
the face, and stepped nimbly into his place. Evan sat 
down by his side. The priest was to follow in a 
carriage belonging to his patron, the Catholic gentle- 
man at whose house Flora resided. As Fergus waved 
his hand to Edward, the ranks closed around the 
sledge, and the whole procession began to move 
forward. There was a momentary stop at the gateway, 
while the governor of the Castle and the High Sheriff 
went through a short ceremony, the military officer 
there delivering over the persons of the criminals to 
civil power. “God save King George!** said the 
High Sheriff. When the formality concluded, Fergus 
stood erect in the sledge, and with a firm and steady 
voice, replied, “God save King Janies I These were 
the last words which Waverley heard him speak. 

The procession resumed its march, and the sledge 
vanished from beneath the portal, under which it had 
stopped for an instant. The dead march was then 
heard, and its melancholy sounds were mingled with 
those of a muffled peal, tolled from the neighbouring 
cathedral. The sound of the military music died away 
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as* the procession moved on — the sullen clang of the 
bells was soon heard to sound alone. 

The last of the soldiers had now disappeared from 
under the vaulted archway through which they had 
been filing for several minutes ; the court-yard was 
now totally empty, but Waverley still stood there as if 
stupefied, his eyes fixed upon the dark pass where he 
had so lately seen the last glimpse of his friend. At 
length, a female servant of the governor’s, struck with 
compassion at the stupefied misery which his coun- 
tenance expressed, asked him if he would not walk into 
her master’s house and sit down ? She was obliged to 
repeat her question twice ere he comprehended her, but 
at length it recalled him to himself. Declining the 
courtesy by a hasty gesture, he pulled his hat over his 
eyes, and, leaving the Castle, walked as swiftly as he 
could through the empty streets, till he regained his 
inn, then rushed into an apartment, and bolted the 
door. 

In about an hour and a half, which seemed an age of 
unutterable suspense, the sound of the drums and fifes, 
performing a lively air, and the confused murmur of 
the crowd which now filled the streets, so lately 
deserted, apprised him that all was finished, and that 
the military and populace were returning from the 
dreadful scene. I will not attempt to describe his 
sensations. 

In the evening the priest made him a visit, and 
informed him that he did so by directions of his 
deceased friend, to assure him that Fergus Mac-Ivor 
had died as he lived, and remembered his friendship to 
the last. He added, he had also seen Flora, whose 
state of mind seemed more composed since all was 
over. With her, and sister Theresa, the priest pro- 
posed next day to leave Carlisle, for the nearest seaport 
from which they could embark for France. Waverley 
forced on this good man a ring of some value, and a 
sum of money to be employed (as he thought might 
gratify Flora) in the services of the Catholic church, for 
the memory of his friend. Fungarque inani munerey' 
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he repeated, as the ecclesiastic retired. ** Yet why mot 
class these acts of remembrance with other honours, 
with which affection, in all sects, pursues the memory 
of the dead?^* 

The next morning, ere day-light, he took leave of the 
town of Carlisle, promising to himself never again to 
enter its walls. He dared hardly look back towards 
the Gothic battlements of the fortified gate under which 
he passed (for the place is surrounded with an old wall). 
“They’re no there,” said Alick Polwarth, who guessed 
the cause of the dubious look which Waverley cast 
backward, and who, with the vulgar appetite for the 
horrible, was master of each detail of the butchery — 
“the heads are ower the Scotch yate, as they ca’ it. 
It’s a great pity of Evan Dhu, who was a very weel- 
meaning, good-natured man, to be a Hielandman ; and 
indeed so was the Laird of Glennaquoich too, for that 
matter, when he wasna in ane o’ his tirrivies.” 
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[I take from this the second of the series a passage not very 
characteristic of this buoyant novel. But Scott’s picture of the 
gipsies seems to claim inclusion in any selection of his best work. 
It has, indeed, been challenged by Borrow as being sentimental 
and false ; but Borrow’s greatness does not extend to criticism, 
and he looks at all Scott's works through a thick veil of prejudice. 
To me Scott's gipsies seem admirable. Lawyer and “Shirra" 
though he was, there was some part of him which sympathised 
with these anarchists. The parting words of Meg Merrilies to 
Godfrey Bertram have the true tragic ring. They are partly 
explained in the next chapter by the disappearance of Harry 
Bertram’s son.] 


THE GIPSIES* CURSE 

(Chapters VII and VIII) 

Come, princes of the ragged regiment. 

You of the blood ! Prigg^ my most upright lord, 

And these, what name or title e’er they bear, 

Jarkman or PatricOy Cranke or Clapper- dudgeon y 
Prater or Abram-man — I speak of all. — 

Beggar’s Bush. 

Although the character of those gipsy tribes, which 
formerly inundated most of the nations of Europe, and 
which in some degree still subsist among them as a 
distinct people, is generally understood, the reader will 
pardon my saying a few words respecting their situation 
in Scotland. 

It is well known that the gipsies were, at an early 
period, acknowledged as a separate and independent 
race by one of the Scottish monarchs, and that they 
were less favourably distinguished by a subsequent law, 
which rendered the character of gipsy equal, in the 
E 49 
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judicial balance, to that of common and habitual tliief, 
and prescribed his punishment accordingly. Notwith- 
standing the severity of this and other statutes, the 
fraternity prospered amid the distresses of the country, 
and received large accessions from among those whom 
famine, oppression, or the sword of war, had deprived 
of the ordinary means of subsistence. They lost, in a 
great measure, by this intermixture, the national char- 
acter of Egyptians, and became a mingled race, having 
all the idleness and predatory habits of their Eastern 
ancestors, with a ferocity which they probably borrowed 
from the men of the north who joined their society. 
They travelled in different bands, and had rules among 
themselves, by which each tribe was confined to its 
own district. The slightest invasion of the precincts 
which had been assigned to another tribe produced 
desperate skirmishes, in which there was often much 
bloodshed. 

The patriotic Fletcher of Saltoun drew a picture of 
these banditti about a century ago, which my readers 
will peruse with astonishment : — 

‘‘ There are at this day in Scotland (besides a great 
many poor families very meanly provided for by the 
church boxes, with others, who, by living on bad food, 
fall into various diseases) two hundred thousand people 
begging from door to door. These are not only no 
way advantageous, but a very grievous burden to so 
poor a country. And though the number of them be 
perhaps double to what it was formerly, by reason of 
this present great distress, yet in all times there have 
been about one hundred thousand of those vagabonds, 
who have lived without any regard or subjection either 
to the laws of the land or even those of God and nature ; 
No magistrate could ever discover, or be in- 
formed, which way one in a hundred of these wretches 
died, or that ever they were baptized. — Many murders 
have been discovered among them ; and they are not only 
a most unspeakable oppression to poor tenants, (who, 
if they give not bread, or some kind of provision to 
perhaps forty such villains in one day, are sure to be 
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insulted by them,) but they rob many poor people who 
live in houses distant from any neighbourhood. In 
years of plenty many thousands of them meet together 
on the mountains, where they feast and riot for many 
days ; and at country weddings, markets, burials, and 
other the like public occasions, they are to be seen, 
both man and woman, perpetually drunk, cursing, 
blaspheming, and fighting together.*' 

Notwithstanding the deplorable picture presented in 
this extract, and which Fletcher himself, though the 
energetic and eloquent friend of freedom, saw no better 
mode of correcting than by introducing a system of 
domestic slavery, the progress of time, and the increase 
both of the means of life, and of the power of the laws, 
gradually reduced this dreadful evil within more narrow 
bounds. The tribes of gipsies, jockeys, or cairds, — for 
by all these denominations such banditti were known, — 
became few in number, and many were entirely rooted 
out. Still, however, a sufficient number remained to 
give occasional alarm and constant vexation. Some 
rude handicrafts were entirely resigned to these itiner- 
ants, particularly the art of trencher-making, of manu- 
facturing horn-spoons, and the whole mystery of the 
tinker. To these they added a petty trade in the coarse 
sorts of earthenware. Such were their ostensible means 
of livelihood. "Each tribe had usually some fixed place 
of rendezvous, which they occasionally occupied and 
considered as their standing camp, and in the 
vicinity of which they generally abstained from depre- 
dation. They had even talents and accomplishments, 
which made them occasionally useful and entertaining. 
Many cultivated music with success ; and the favourite 
fiddler or piper of a district was often to be found in a 
gipsy town. They understood all out-of-door sports, 
especially otter-hunting, fishing, or finding game. 
They bred the best and boldest terriers, and sometimes 
had good pointers for sale. In winter, the women told 
fortunes, the men showed tricks of legerdemain ; and 
these accomplishments often helped to while away a 
weary or stormy evening in the circle of the ‘‘ farmer’s 
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ha*/' The wildness of their character, and the indohilt- 
able pride with which they despised all regular labour, 
commanded a certain awe, which was not diminished 
by the consideration that these strollers were a vindic- 
tive race, and were restrained by no check, either of 
fear or conscience, from taking desperate vengeance 
upon those who had offended them. These tribes were, 
in short, \h^Parias of Scotland, living like wild Indians 
among European settlers, and, like them, judged of 
rather by their own customs, habits, and opinions, than 
as if they had been members of the civilised part of the 
community. Some hordes of them yet remain, chiefly 
in such situations as afford a ready escape either into 
a waste country, or into another jurisdiction. Nor are 
the features of their character much softened. Their 
numbers, however, are so greatly diminished, that, 
instead of one hundred thousand, as calculated by 
Fletcher, it would now perhaps be impossible to collect 
above five hundred throughout all Scotland. 

A tribe of these itinerants, to whom Meg Merrilies 
appertained, had long been as stationary as their habits 
permitted, in a glen upon the estate of Ellangowan. 
They had there erected a few huts, which they denomin- 
ated their ‘‘city of refuge,** and when not absent on 
excursions, they harboured unmolested, as the crows 
that roosted in the old ash-trees around them. They 
had been such long occupants, that they were con- 
sidered in some degree as proprietors of the wretched 
shealings which they inhabited. This protection they 
were said anciently to have repaid, by service to the 
laird in war, or, more frequently, by infesting or plun- 
dering the lands of those neighbouring barons with 
whom he chanced to be at feud. Latterly their services 
were of a more pacific nature. The women spun 
mittens for the lady, and knitted boot-hose for the 
Laird, which were annually presented at Christmas 
with great form. The aged sibyls blessed the bridal 
bed of the Jaird when he married, and the cradle of the 
heir when born. The men repaired her ladyship’s 
cracked china, and assisted the laird in his sporting 
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parties, wormed his dogs, and cut the ears of his 
terrier puppies. The children gathered nuts in the 
woods, and cranberries in the moss, and mushrooms 
on the pastures, for tribute to the Place. These acts 
of voluntary service and acknowledgments of depend- 
ence, were rewarded by protection on some occasions, 
connivance on others, and broken victuals, ale and 
brandy, when circumstances called for a display of 
generosity ; and this mutual intercourse of good offices, 
which had been carried on for at least two centuries, 
rendered the inhabitants of Derncleugh a kind of privi- 
leged retainers upon the estate of Ellangowan. “The 
knaves*^ were the Laird’s “exceeding good friends;” 
and he would have deemed himself very ill-used, if his 
countenance could not now and then have borne them 
out against the law of the country and the local magis- 
trate. But this friendly union was soon to be dissolved. 

The community of Derncleugh, who cared for no 
rogues but their own, were wholly without alarm at 
the severity of the justice’s proceedings towards other 
itinerants. They had no doubt that he determined to 
suffer no mendicants or strollers in the country but 
what resided on his own property, and practised their 
trade by his immediate permission, implied or expressed. 
Nor was Mr. Bertram in a hurry to exert his newly- 
acquired authority at the expense of these old settlers. 
But he was driven on by circumstances. 

At the quarter-sessions, our new justice was publicly 
upbraided by a gentleman of the opposite party in 
county politics, that, while he affected a great zeal for 
the public police, and seemed ambitious of the fame of 
an active magistrate, he fostered a tribe of the greatest 
rogues in the country, and permitted them to harbour 
within a mile of the house of Ellangowan. To this 
there was no reply, for the fact was too evident and 
well known. The Laird digested the taunt as he best 
could, and on his way home amused himself with specu- 
lations on the easiest method of ridding himself of these 
vagrants who brought a stain upon his fair fame as a 
magistrate. Just as he had resolved to take the first 
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opportunity of quarrelling with the Parias of Dlrn- 
cleugh, a cause of provocation presented itself. 

Since our friend’s advancement to be a conservator 
of the peace, he had caused the gate at the head of his 
avenue, which formerly, having only one hinge, re- 
mained at all times hospitably open — he had caused 
this gate, I say, to be newly hung and handsomely 
painted. He had also shut up with paling, curiously 
twisted with furze, certain holes in the fences adjoining, 
through which the gipsy boys used to scramble into the 
plantations to gather birds’ nests, the seniors of the 
village to make a short cut from one point to another, 
and the lads and lasses for evening rendezvous — all 
without offence taken or leave asked. But these hal- 
cyon days were now to have an end, and a minatory 
inscription on one side of the gate intimated prosecu- 
tion according to law” (the painter had spelt it persecution 
— run vaut bien Fautre) to all who should be found 
trespassing on these enclosures. On the other side, 
for uniformity’s sake, was a precautionary annunciation 
of spring-guns and man-traps of such formidable power, 
that, said the rubric, with an emphatic nota bene — ‘‘if 
a man goes in, they will break a horse’s leg.” 

In defiance of these threats, six well-grown gipsy 
boys and girls were riding cock-horse upon the new 
gate, and plaiting May-flowers, which it was but too 
evident had been gathered within the forbidden pre- 
cincts. With as much anger as he was capable of 
feeling, or perhaps of assuming, the Laird commanded 
them to descend ; — they paid no attention to his mandate: 
he then began to pull them down one after another; 
they resisted, passively, at least, each sturdy bronzed 
varlet making himself as heavy as he could, or climbing 
up as fast as he was dismounted. 

The Laird then called in the assistance of his servant, 
a surly fellow, who had immediate recourse to his 
horse-whip. A few lashes sent the party a-scampering ; 
and thus commenced the first breach of the peace 
between the house of Ellangowan and the gipsies of 
Derncleugh. 
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t'he latter could not for some time imagine that the 
war was real ; — until they found that their children 
were horse-whipped by the grieve when found trespass- 
ing ; and their asses were pounded by the ground-officer 
when left in the plantations or even when turned to 
graze by the road-side, against the provision of the 
turnpike acts ; that the constable began to make 
curious inquiries into their mode of gaining a livelihood, 
and expressed his surprise that the men should sleep in 
the hovels all day, and be abroad the greater part of 
the night. 

When matters came to this point, the gipsies, without 
scruple, entered upon measures of retaliation. Ellan- 
gowan’s hen-roosts were plundered, his linen stolen 
from the lines or bleaching-ground, his fishings poached, 
his dogs kidnapped, his growing trees cut or barked. 
Much petty mischief was done, and some evidently for 
the mischiefs sake. On the other hand warrants went 
forth, without mercy, to pursue, search for, take, and 
apprehend ; and, notwithstanding their dexterity, one 
or two of the depredators were unable to avoid convic- 
tion. One, a stout young fellow, who sometimes had 
gone to sea a-fishing, was handed over to the captain 

of the impress service at D ; two children were 

soundly flogged, and one Egyptian matron sent to the 
house of correction. 

Still, however, the gipsies made no motion to leave 
the spot which they had so long inhabited, and Mr. 
Bertram felt an unwillingness to deprive them of their 
ancient ** city of refuge ; ” so that the petty warfare 
we have noticed continued for several months, without 
increase or abatement of hostilities on either side. 
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So the red Indian, by Ontario’s side, 

Nursed hardy on the brindled panther's hide, 

As fades his swarthy race, with anguish sees 
The white man’s cottage rise beneath the trees : 

He leaves the shelter of his native wood, 

He leaves the murmur of Ohio’s flood, 

And forward rushing in indignant grief, 

Where never foot has trod the fallen leaf, 

He bends his course where twilight reigns sublime, 

O'er forests silent since the birth of time. 

Scenes of Infancy, 

In tracing the rise and progress of the Scottish Maroon 
war, we must not omit to mention that years had rolled 
on, and that little Harry Bertram, one of the hardiest 
and most lively children that ever made a sword and 
grenadier’s cap of rushes, now approached his fifth 
revolving birth-day. A hardihood of disposition, which 
early developed itself, made him already a little wan- 
derer ; he was well acquainted with every patch of lea 
ground and dingle around Ellangowan, and could tell 
in his broken language upon what baulks grew the 
bonniest flowers, and what copse had the ripest nuts. 
He repeatedly terrified his attendants by clambering 
about the ruins of the old castle, and had more than 
once made a stolen excursion as far as the gipsy 
hamlet. 

On these occasions he was generally brought back 
by Meg Merrilies, who, though she could not be pre- 
vailed upon to enter the Place of Ellangowan after her 
nephew had been given up to the pressgang, did not 
apparently extend her resentment to the child. On the 
contrary, she often contrived to waylay him in his 
walks, sing him a gipsy song, give him a ride upon 
her jackass, and thrust into his pocket a piece of 
gingerbread or a red-cheeked apple. The woman’s 
ancient attachment to the family, repelled and checked 
in every other direction, seemed to rejoice in having 
some object on which it could yet repose and expand 
itself. She prophesied a hundred times, “that young 
Mr. Harry would be the pride o’ the family, and there 
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hadna been sic a sprout frae the auld aik since the 
death of Arthur Mac-Dingawaie, that was killed in 
the battle o' the Bloody Bay ; as for the present stick, 
it was good for naething but firewood." On one occa- 
sion, when the child was ill, she lay all night below the 
window, chanting a rhyme which she believed sovereign 
as a febrifuge, and could neither be prevailed upon to 
enter the house, nor to leave the station she had chosen, 
till she was informed that the crisis was over. 

The affection of this woman became matter of sus- 
picion, not indeed to the Laird, who was never hasty 
in suspecting evil, but to his wife, who had indifferent 
health and poor spirits. She was now far advanced in 
a second pregnancy, and, as she could not walk abroad 
herself, and the woman who attended upon Harry was 
young and thoughtless, she prayed Dominie Sampson 
to undertake the task of watching the boy in his 
rambles, when he should not be otherwise accom- 
panied. The Dominie loved his young charge, and 
was enraptured with his own success, in having already 
brought him so far in his learning as to spell words of 
three syllables. The idea of this early prodigy of erudi- 
tion being carried off by the gipsies, like a second Adam 
Smith, was not to be tolerated ; and accordingly, though 
the charge was contrary to all his habits of life, he 
readily undertook it, and might be seen stalking about 
with a mathematical problem in his head, and his eye 
upon a child of five years old, whose rambles led him 
into a hundred awkward situations. Twice was the 
Dominie chased by a cross-grained cow, once he fell 
into the brook-crossing at the stepping-stones, and 
another time was bogged up to the middle in the 
slough of Lochend, in attempting to gather a water- 
lily for the young Laird. It was the opinion of the 
village matrons who relieved Sampson upon the latter 
occasion, ‘‘that the Laird might as weel trust the care 
o' his bairn to a potato bogle ; " but the good Dominie 
bore all his disasters with gravity and serenity equally 
imperturbable. “ Pro-di-gious ! " was the only ejacu- 
lation they ever extorted from the much-enduring man. 
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The Laird had by this time determined to make roW 
and-branch work with the Maroons of Derncleugh. 
The old servants shook their heads at his proposal, 
and even Dominie Sampson ventured upon an indirect 
remonstrance. As, however, it was couched in the 
oracular phrase, Ne moveas Camerinam,' neither the 
allusion, nor the language in which it was expressed, 
were calculated for Mr. Bertram’s edification, and 
matters proceeded against the gipsies in form of law. 
Every door in the hamlet was chalked by the ground- 
officer, in token of a formal warning to remove at next 
term. Still, however, they showed no symptoms either 
of submission or of compliance. At length the term- 
day, the fatal Martinmas, arrived, and violent measures 
of ejection were resorted to. A strong posse of peace- 
officers, sufficient to render all resistance vain, charged 
the inhabitants to depart by noon ; and, as they did 
not obey, the officers, in terms of their warrant, 
proceeded to unroof the cottages, and pull down 
the wretched doors and windows, — a summary and 
effectual mode of ejection, still practised in some re- 
mote parts of Scotland, when a tenant proves refrac- 
tory, The gipsies, for a time, beheld the work of 
destruction in sullen silence and inactivity; then set 
about saddling and loading their asses, and making 
preparations for their departure. These were soon 
accomplished, where all had the habits of wandering 
Tartars ; and they set forth on their journey to seek 
new settlements, where their patrons should neither be 
of the quorum, nor custos rotulorum. 

Certain qualms of feeling had deterred Ellangowan 
from attending in person to see his tenants expelled. 
He left the executive part of the business to the officers 
of the law, under the immediate direction of Frank 
Kennedy, a supervisor, or riding-officer, belonging to 
the excise, who had of late become intimate at the 
Place, and of whom we shall have more to say in the 
next chapter. Mr. Bertram himself chose that day to 
make a visit to a friend at some distance. But it so 
happened, notwithstanding his precautions, that he 
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could not avoid meeting- his late tenants during their 
retreat from his property. 

It was in a hollow way, near the top of a steep 
ascent, upon the verge of the Ellangowan estate, that 
Mr. Bertram met the gipsy procession. Four or five 
men formed the advanced guard, wrapped in long loose 
great-coats that hid their tall slender figures, as the 
large slouched hats, drawn over their brows, concealed 
their wild features, dark eyes, and swarthy faces. Two 
of them carried long fowling-pieces, one wore a broad- 
sword without a sheath, and all had the Highland 
dirk, though they did not wear that weapon openly 
or ostentatiously. Behind them followed the train of 
laden asses, and small carts, or tumblers as they were 
called in that country, on which were laid the decrepit 
and the helpless, the aged and infant part of the exiled 
community. The women in their red cloaks and straw 
hats, the elder children with bare heads and bare feet, 
and almost naked bodies, had the immediate care of 
the little caravan. The road was narrow, running 
between two broken banks of sand, and Mr. Bertram’s 
servant rode forward, smacking his whip with an air of 
authority, and motioning to the drivers to allow free 
passage to their betters. His signal was unattended 
to. He then called to the men who lounged idly on 
before, ‘‘Stand to your beasts’ heads, and make room 
for the Laird to pass.” 

“He shall have his share of the road,” answered a 
male gipsy from under his slouched and large-brimmed 
hat, and without raising his face, “and he shall have 
nae mair ; the highway is as free to our cuddies as to 
his gelding.” 

The tone of the man being sulky, and even menacing, 
Mr. Bertram thought it best to put his dignity in his 
pocket, and pass by the procession quietly, on such 
space as they chose to leave for his accommodation, 
which was narrow enough. To cover with an appear- 
ance of indifference his feeling of the want of respect 
with which he was treated, he addressed one of the 
men, as he passed without any show of greeting, salute, 
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or recognition, — “Giles Baillie,” he said, “have you 
heard that your son Gabriel is well ? (The question 
respected the young man who had been pressed.) 

“If I had heard otherwise,” said the old man, look- 
ing up with a stern and menacing countenance, “you 
should have heard of it too.” And he plodded on his 
way, tarrying no further questions. When the Laird 
had pressed on with difficulty among a crowd of familiar 
faces, which had on all former occasions marked his 
approach with the reverence due to that of a superior 
being, but in which he now only read hatred and con- 
tempt, and had got clear of the throng, he could not 
help turning his horse, and looking back to mark the 
progress of their march. The group would have been 
an excellent subject for the pencil of Calotte. The van 
had already reached a small and stunted thicket, which 
was at the bottom of the hill, and which gradually hid 
the line of march until the last stragglers disappeared. 

His sensations were bitter enough. The race, it is 
true, which he had thus summarily dismissed from their 
ancient place of refuge, was idle and vicious ; but had 
he endeavoured to render them otherwise ? They were 
not more irregular characters now than they had been 
while they were admitted to consider themselves as a 
sort of subordinate dependents of his family ; and ought 
the mere circumstance of his becoming a magistrate to 
have made at once such a change in his conduct towards 
them? Some means of reformation ought at least to 
have been tried, before sending seven families at once 
upon the wide world, and depriving them of a degree 
of countenance, which withheld them at least from 
atrocious guilt. There was also a natural yearning of 
heart on parting with so many known and familiar 
faces ; and to this feeling Godfrey Bertram was 
peculiarly accessible, from the limited qualities of his 
mind, which sought its principal amusements among 
the petty objects around him. As he was about to 
turn his horse’s head to pursue his journey, Meg 
Merrilies, who had lagged behind the troop, unex- 
pectedly presented herself. 
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She was standing upon one of those high precipitous 
banks, which, as we before noticed, overhung the road ; 
so that she was placed considerably higher than Ellan- 
gowan, even though he was on horseback; and her 
tall figure, relieved against the clear blue sky, seemed 
almost of supernatural stature. We have noticed that 
there was in her general attire, or rather in her mode 
of adjusting it, somewhat of a foreign costume, artfully 
adopted perhaps for the purpose of adding to the effect 
of her spells and predictions, or perhaps from some 
traditional notions respecting the dress of her ancestors. 
On this occasion, she had a large piece of red cotton 
cloth rolled about her head in the form of a turban, 
from beneath which her dark eyes flashed with uncom- 
mon lustre. Her long and tangled black hair fell in 
elf-locks from the folds of this singular head-gear. 
Her attitude was that of a sibyl in frenzy, and she 
stretched out in her right hand a sapling bough, which 
seemed just pulled. 

‘‘I’ll be d d,” said the groom, “if she has not 

been cutting the young ashes in the Dukit park ! ” — 
The Laird made no answer, but continued to look at 
the figure which was thus perched above his path. 

“ Ride your ways,” said the gipsy, “ ride your ways, 
Laird of Ellangowan — ride your ways, Godfrey Ber- 
tram ! — This day have ye quenched seven smoking 
hearths — see if the fire in your ain parlour burn the 
blither for that. Ye have riven the thack off seven 
cottar houses — look if your ain roof-tree stand the 
faster. — Ye may stable your stirks in the shealings 
at Derncleugh — see that the hare does not couch on 
the hearthstane at Ellangowan. — Ride your ways, 
Godfrey Bertram — what do ye glower after our folk 
for? — There’s thirty hearts there that wad hae wanted 
bread ere ye had wanted sunkets,^ and spent their life- 
blood ere ye had scratched your finger. Yes — there’s 
thirty yonder, from the auld wife of an hundred to the 
babe that was born last week, that ye have turned out 
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o’ their bits o* bields, to sleep with the tod and the 
blackcock in the muirs ! — Ride your ways, Ellangowan. 
— Our bairns are hinging at our weary backs — look 
that your braw cradle at hame be the fairer spread up : 
not that I am wishing ill to little Harry, or to the babe 
that’s yet to be born — God forbid — and make them kind 
to the poor, and better folk than their father ! — And 
now, ride e’en your ways ; for these are the last words 
ye’ll ever hear Meg Merrilies speak, and this is the 
last reise^ that I’ll ever cut in the bonny woods of 
Ellangowan.” 

So saying, she broke the sapling she held in her 
hand, and flung it into the road. Margaret of Anjou, 
bestowing on her triumphant foes her keen-edged 
malediction, could not have turned from them with a 
gesture more proudly contemptuous. The Laird was 
clearing his voice to speak, and thrusting his hand in 
his pocket to find a half-crown ; the gipsy waited 
neither for his reply nor his donation, but strode 
down the hill to overtake the caravan. 

Ellangowan rode pensively home ; and it was re- 
markable that he did not mention this interview to 
any of his family. The groom was not so reserved ; 
he told the story at great length to a full audience in 
the kitchen, and concluded by swearing, that “ if ever 
the devil spoke by the mouth of a woman, he had 
spoken by that of Meg Merrilies that blessed day.” 


^ Sapling branch. 



THE ANTIQUARY 

[The first extract from The Antiquary is given ks an illustration 
of Scott’s power of describing scenery. He was highly praised 
for this power by his contemporaries, and Ruskin has also laid 
great stress on this side of Scott’s genius. But later writers, 
especially Thomas Hardy, have accustomed us to an emotional 
rendering of natural scenes by the side of which Scott’s descrip- 
tions seem usually tame and prosaic. Yet many of them are in 
their way very effective. This account of the high tide on the 
east coast of Scotland, of the danger of Sir Arthur and Isabella 
Wardour, and of their rescue by Edie Ochiltree and Lovel, seems 
to me one of the finest passages in The Antiquary ; though it has 
not escaped the notice of critics that Scott makes the sun set 
across the water on the east coast of Scotland. Edie Ochiltree is 
the certificated beggar, who plays so largo a part in The Antiquary, 
Oldbuck (or Monkbarns, as Edie calls him from his property) is 
the antiquary, in whom some of the features of the author’s own 
character have been traced. A quarrel between himself and Sir 
Arthur Wardour had been the occasion of the walk which so 
nearly ended fatally. The experienced novel reader may perhaps 
detect signs that Lovel and Miss Wardour are the lovers who 
supply the nominally central thread of the story. The second 
extract gives us another of Scott’s scenes of peasant life, this time 
a sombre and tragic one. The grandmother plays an important 
part in the story, but it is not necessary to understand it to 
appreciate the pathos and poetry of the scene.] 


THE STORM 

(Chapters VII and VIII) 

- Pleased awhile to view 

The watery waste, the prospect wild and new j 
The now receding waters gave them space. 

On either side, the growing shores to trace ; 

And then returning, they contract the scene, 

Till small and smaller grows the walk between. 

Crabbe. 

The information of Davie Dibble, which had spread 
such general alarm at Monkbarns, proved to be strictly 
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correct. Sir Arthur and his daughter had set but, 
according to their first proposal, to return to Knock- 
winnock by the turnpike road ; but when they reached 
the head of the loaning, as it was called, or great lane, 
which on one side made a sort of avenue to the house 
of Monkbarns, they discerned, a little way before them, 
Lovel, who seemed to linger on the way as if to give 
him an opportunity to join them. Miss Wardour im- 
mediately proposed to her father that they should take 
another direction ; and, as the weather was fine, walk 
home by the sands, which, stretching below a pic- 
turesque ridge of rocks, afforded at almost all times 
a pleasanter passage between Knockwinnock and 
Monkbarns than the high-road. 

Sir Arthur acquiesced willingly. ** It would be un- 
pleasant,” he said, ‘‘to be joined by that young fellow, 
whom Mr. Oldbuck had taken the freedom to introduce 
them to.” And his oldfashioned politeness had none of 
the ease of the present day, which permits you, if you 
have a mind, to cut the person you have associated with 
for a week, the instant you feel or suppose yourself in 
a situation which makes it disagreeable to own him. 
Sir Arthur only stipulated, that a little ragged boy, for 
the guerdon of one penny sterling, should run to meet 
his coachman, and turn his equipage back to Knock- 
winnock. 

When this was arranged, and^the emissary despatched, 
the knight and his daughter left the high-road, and 
following a wandering path among sandy hillocks, 
partly grown over with furze and the long grass called 
bent, soon attained the side of the ocean. The tide was 
by no means so far out as they had computed ; but this 
gave them no alarm; — there were seldom ten days in the 
year when it approached so near the cliffs as not to 
leave a dry passage. But, nevertheless, at periods of 
spring-tide, or even when the ordinary flood was acceler- 
ated by high winds, this road was altogether covered 
by the sea ; and tradition had recorded several fatal 
accidents which had happened on such occasions. Still, 
such dangers were considered as remote and improbable, 
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and rather served, with other legends, to amuse the 
hamlet fireside, than to prevent any one from going 
between Knockwinnock and Monkbarns by the sands. 

As Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour paced along, enjoy- 
ing the pleasant footing afforded by the cool moist hard 
sand, Miss Wardour could not help observing that the 
last tide had risen considerably above the usual water- 
mark. Sir Arthur made the same observation, but 
without its occurring to either of them to be alarmed at 
the circumstance. The sun was now resting his huge 
disk upon the edge of the level ocean, and gilded the 
accumulation of towering clouds through which he had 
travelled the livelong day, and which now assembled on 
all sides, like misfortunes and disasters around a sink- 
ing empire and falling monarch. Still, however, his 
dying splendour gave a sombre magnificence to the 
massive congregation of vapours, forming out of their 
unsubstantial gloom the show of pyramids and towers, 
some touched with gold, some with purple, some with 
a hue of deep and dark red. The distant sea, stretched 
beneath this varied and gorgeous canopy, lay almost 
portentously still, reflecting back the dazzling and level 
beams of the descending luminary, and the splendid 
colouring of the clouds amidst which he was setting. 
Nearer to the beach the tide rippled onward in waves 
of sparkling silver, that imperceptibly, yet rapidly, 
gained upon the sand. 

With a mind employed in admiration of the romantic 
scene, or perhaps on some more agitating topic. Miss 
Wardour advanced in silence by her father’s side, whose 
recently offended dignity did not stoop to open any con- 
versation. Following the windings of the beach, they 
passed one projecting point of headland or rock after 
another, and now found themselves under a huge and 
continued extent of the precipices by which that iron- 
bound coast is in most places defended. Long project- 
ing reefs of rock, extending under water and only 
evincing their existence by here and there a peak 
entirely bare, or by the breakers which foamed over 
those that were partially covered, rendered Knock- 
F 
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winnock bay dreaded by pilots and ship-masters. The 
crags which rose between the beach and the mainland, 
to the height of two or three hundred feet, afforded in 
their crevices shelter for unnumbered sea-fowl, in situ- 
ations seemingly secured by their dizzy height from the 
rapacity of man. Many of these wild tribes, with the 
instinct which sends them to seek the land before a 
storm arises, were now winging towards their nests 
with the shrill and dissonant clang which announces 
disquietude and fear. The disk of the sun became 
almost totally obscured ere he had altogether sunk 
below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of dark- 
ness blotted the serene twilight of a summer evening. 
The wind began next to arise ; but its wild and moaning 
sound was heard for some time, and its effects became 
visible on the bosom of the sea, before the gale was 
felt on shore. The mass of waters, now dark and 
threatening, began to lift itself in larger ridges, and 
sink in deeper furrows, forming waves that rose high in 
foam upon the breakers, or burst upon the beach with a 
sound resembling distant thunder. 

Appalled by this sudden change of weather, Miss 
Wardour drew close to her father, and held his arm fast. 
‘‘I wishj’^ at length she said, but almost in a whisper, 
as if ashamed to express her increasing apprehensions, 
“I wish we had kept the road we intended, or waited at 
Monkbarns for the carriage.” 

Sir Arthur looked round, but did not see, or would 
not acknowledge, any signs of an immediate storm. 
They would reach Knockwinnock, he said, long before 
the tempest began. But the speed with which he 
walked, and with which Isabella could hardly keep pace, 
indicated a feeling that some exertion was necessary to 
accomplish his consolatory prediction. 

They were now near the centre of a deep but narrow 
bay or recess, formed by two projecting capes of high 
and inaccessible rock, which shot out into the sea like 
the horns of a crescent ; — and neither durst communi- 
cate the apprehension which each began to entertain, 
that, from the unusually rapid advance of the tide, they 
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might be deprived of the power of proceeding by dou- 
bling the promontory which lay before them, or of 
retreating by the road which brought them thither. 

As they thus pressed forward, longing doubtless to 
exchange the easy curving line, which the sinuosities of 
the bay compelled them to adopt, for a straighter and 
more expeditious path, though less conformable to the 
line of beauty, Sir Arthur observed a human figure on 
the beach advancing to meet them. “Thank God,” 
he exclaimed, “we shall get round Halket-head ! — 
that person must have passed it; ” thus giving vent 
to the feeling of hope, though he had suppressed 
that of apprehension. 

“Thank God, indeed!” echoed his daughter, half 
audibly, half internally, as expressing the gratitude 
which she strongly felt. 

The figure which advanced to meet them made many 
signs, which the haze of the atmosphere, now disturbed 
by wind and by a drizzling rain, prevented them from 
seeing or comprehending distinctly. — Some time before 
they met, Sir Arthur could recognise the old blue- 
gowned beggar, Edie Ochiltree. It is said that even 
the brute creation lay aside their animosities and an- 
tipathies when pressed by an instant and common 
danger. The beach under Halket-head, rapidly dimin- 
ishing in extent by the encroachments of a spring-tide 
and a north-west wind, was in like manner a neutral 
field, where even a justice of peace and a strolling 
mendicant might meet upon terms of mutual forbear- 
ance. 

“Turn back! turn back!” exclaimed the vagrant; 
“why did ye not turn when I waved to you?” 

“We thought,” replied Sir Arthur, in great agita- 
tion, “we thought we could get round Halket-head.” 

“ Halket-head ! — the tide will be running on Halket- 
head by this time like the Fall of Fyers ! — it was a* I 
could do to get round it twenty minutes since — it was 
coming in three feet abreast. We will maybe get 
back by Ballyburgh Ness Point yet. The Lord help 
us! — it’s our only chance. We can but try.” 
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‘‘ My God, my child ! ” — “ My father ! my dear father!*’ 
exclaimed the parent and daughter, as, fear lending 
them strength and speed, they turned to retrace their 
steps, and endeavoured to double the point, the projec- 
tion of which formed the southern extremity of the bay. 

I heard ye were here frae the bit callant ye sent to 
meet your carnage,” said the beggar, as he trudged 
stoutly on a step or two behind Miss Wardour ; ‘‘ and I 
couldna bide to think o* the dainty young leddy’s peril, 
that has aye been kind to ilka forlorn heart that cam 
near her. Sae I lookit at the lift and the rin o* the 
tide, till I settled it that if I could get down time eneugh 
to gie you warning, we wad do weel yet. But I doubt, 
I doubt, I have been beguiled ! for what mortal ee ever 
saw sic a race as the tide is rinning e’en now? See, 
yonder’s the Ratton’s Skerry — he aye held his neb abune 
the water in my day — but he’s aneath it now.” 

Sir Arthur cast a look in the direction in which the 
old man pointed. A huge rock, which in general, 
even in spring-tides, displayed a hulk like the keel of 
a large vessel, was now quite under water, and its 
place only indicated by the boiling and breaking of 
the eddying waves which encountered its submarine 
resistance. 

“ Mak haste, mak haste, my bonny leddy,” continued 
the old man — ‘‘ mak haste, and we may do yet ! Take 
baud o’ my arm — an auld and frail arm it^s now, but 
it’s been in as sair stress as this is yet. Take baud 
o’ my arm, my winsome leddy ! D’ye see yon wee 
black speck amang the wallowing waves yonder? 
This morning it was as high as the mast o* a brig — 
it’s sma’ eneugh now — but, while I see as mucklc 
black about it as the crown o’ my hat, I winna be- 
lieve but we’ll get round the Ballyburgh Ness, for a’ 
that’s come and gane yet.” 

Isabella, in silence, accepted from the old man the 
assistance which Sir Arthur was less able to afford her. 
The waves had now encroached so much upon the beach, 
that the firm and smooth footing which they had hitherto 
had on the sand must be exchanged for a rougher path 
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close to the foot of the precipice, and in some places 
even raised] upon its lower ledges. It would have 
been utterly impossible for Sir Arthur Wardour, or his 
daughter, to have found their way along these shelves 
without the guidance and encouragement of the beggar, 
who had been there before in high tides, though never, 
he acknowledged, “in sae awsome a night as this.” 

It was indeed a dreadful evening. The howling of 
the storm mingled with the shrieks of the sea-fowl, and 
sounded like the dirge of the three devoted beings, who, 
pent between two of the most magnificent, yet most 
dreadful objects of nature — a raging tide and an insur- 
mountable precipice — toiled along their painful and 
dangerous path, often lashed by the spray of some 
giant billow, which threw itself higher on the beach 
than those that had preceded it. Each minute did 
their enemy gain ground perceptibly upon them ! 
Still, however, loth to relinquish the last hopes of 
life, they bent their eyes on the black rock pointed 
out by Ochiltree. It was yet distinctly visible among 
the breakers, and continued to be so, until they came 
to a turn in their precarious path, where an inter- 
vening projection of rock hid it from their sight. 
Deprived of the view of the beacon on which they 
had relied, they now experienced the double agony of 
terror and suspense. They struggled forward, how- 
ever ; but, when they arrived at the point from which 
they ought to have seen the crag, it was no longer 
visible : the signal of safety was lost among a thou- 
sand white breakers, which, dashing upon the point 
of the promontory, rose in prodigious sheets of snowy 
foam, as high as the mast of a first-rate man-of-war, 
against the dark brow of the precipice. 

The countenance of the old man fell. Isabella gave 
a faint shriek, and, “ God have mercy upon us ! ” which 
her guide solemnly uttered, was][piteously echoed by Sir 
Arthur — “ My child ! my child ! — to die such a death ! ” 

“My father! my dear father!” his daughter ex- 
claimed, clinging to him — “and you too, who have 
lost your own life in endeavouring to save ours ! ” 
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‘‘That’s not worth the counting',” said the old man. 
“ I hae lived to be weary o’ life ; and here or yonder — 
at the back o’ a dyke, in a wreath o* snaw, or in the 
wame o’ a wave, what signifies how the auld gaberlunzie 
dies?” 

“Good man,” said Sir Arthur, “can you think of 
nothing? — of no help? — I’ll make you rich — I’ll give 
you a farm — I’ll” 

“Our riches will be soon equal,” said the beggar, 
looking out upon the strife of the waters — “ they are 
sae already ; for I hae nae land, and you would give 
your fair bounds and barony for a' square yard of rock 
that would be dry for twal hours.” 

While they exchanged these words, they paused upon 
the highest ledge of rock to which they could attain ; 
for it seemed that any further attempt to move forward 
could only serve to anticipate their fate. Here, then, 
they were to await the sure though slow progress of the 
raging element, something in the situation of the martyrs 
of the early church, who, exposed by heathen tyrants to 
be slain by wild beasts, were compelled for a time to 
witness the impatience and rage by which the animals 
were agitated, while awaiting the signal for undoing 
their grates, and letting them loose upon the victims. 

Yet even this fearful pause gave Isabella time to collect 
the powers of a mind naturally strong and courageous, 
and which rallied itself at this terrible juncture. “ Must 
we yield life,” she said, “ without a struggle ? Is there 
no path, however dreadful, by which we could climb 
the crag, or at least attain some height above the tide, 
where we could remain till morning, or till help comes ? 
They must be aware of our situation, and will raise the 
country to relieve us.” 

Sir Arthur, who heard, but scarcely comprehended, 
his daughter’s question, turned, nevertheless, instinct- 
ively and eagerly to the old man, as if their lives were 
in his gift. Ochiltree paused — “ I was a bauld craigs- 
man,” he said, “ ance in my life, and mony a kitty wake’s 
and Jungle’s nest hae I harried up amang thae very 
black rocks ; but it’s lang, lang syne, and nae mortal 
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could sped them without a rope — and if I had ane, my 
ee-sight, and my footstep, and my hand-grip, hae a* 
failed mony a day sinsyne — And then, how could I save 
you ? But there was a path here ance, though maybe, 
if we could see it, ye would rather bide where we are — 
His name be praised ! ’* he ejaculated suddenly, “ there’s 
ane coming clown the crag e’en now ! ” — Then, exalting 
his voice, he hilloa’d out to the daring adventurer such 
instructions as his former practice, and the remembrance 
of local circumstances, suddenly forced upon his mind ; 
‘‘Ye’re right! — ye’re right! — that gate — that gate! — 
fasten the rope weel round Crummie’s-horn, that’s the 
muckle black stane — cast twa plies round it — that’s it ! 
— now, weize yoursell a wee easel-ward — a wee mair 
yet to that ither stane — we ca’d it the Cat’s-lug — there 
used to be the root o’ an aik tree there —that will do ! 
— canny now, lad — canny now — tak tent and tak time 
— Lord bless ye, tak time — Vera weel ! — Now ye maun 
get to Bessy’s apron, that’s the muckle braid flat blue 
stane — and then, I think, wi’ your help and the tow 
thegither. I’ll win at ye, and then we’ll be able to get up 
the young leddy and Sir Arthur,” 

The adventurer, following the directions of old Edie, 
flung him down the end of the rope, which he secured 
around Miss Wardour, wrapping her previously in his 
own blue gown, to preserve her as much as possible 
from injury. Then, availing himself of the rope, which 
was made fast at the other end, he began to ascend the 
face of the crag — a most precarious and dizzy under- 
taking, which, however, after one or two perilous 
escapes, placed him safe on the broad flat stone be- 
side our friend Lovel. Their joint strength was able 
to raise Isabella to the place of safety which they had 
attained. Lovel then descended in order to assist 
Sir Arthur, around whom he adjusted the rope ; and 
again mounting to their place of refuge, with the as- 
sistance of old Ochiltree, and such aid as Sir Arthur 
himself could afford, he raised himself beyond the 
reach of the billows. 

The sense of reprieve from approaching an apparently 
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inevitable death, had its usual effect. The father 
and daughter threw themselves into each other's 
arms, kissed and wept for joy, although their escape 
was connected .with the prospect of passing a tem- 
pestuous night upon a precipitous ledge of rock, 
which scarce afforded footing for the four shivering 
beings, who now, like the sea-fowl around them, 
clung there in hopes of some shelter from the devouring 
element which raged beneath. The spray of the billows, 
which attained in fearful succession the foot of the 
precipice, overflowing the beach on which they so lately 
stood, flew as high as their place of temporary refuge ; 
and the stunning sound with which they dashed against 
the rocks beneath, seemed as if they still demanded the 
fugitives in accents of thunder as their destined prey. 
It was a summer night, doubtless ; yet the probability 
was slender, that a frame so delicate as that of Miss 
Wardour should survive till morning the drenching of 
the spray ; and the dashing of the rain, which now burst 
in full violence, accompanied with deep and heavy gusts 
of wind, added to the constrained and perilous circum- 
stances of their situation. 

‘‘The lassie! — the puir sweet lassie I ” said the old 
man : “ mony such a night have I weathered at hame 
and abroad, but, God guide us, how can she ever win 
through i^ ! " 

His apprehension was communicated in smothered 
accents to Lovel ; for with the sort of freemasonry by 
which bold and ready spirits correspond in moments of 
danger, and become almost instinctively known to each 
other, they had established a mutual confidence. — “Til 
climb up the cliff again,'* said Lovel — “ there's daylight 
enough left to see my footing ; I'll climb up, and call for 
more assistance." 

“Do so, do so,, for Heaven's sake !” said Sir Arthur 
eagerly. 

“Are ye mad?" said the mendicant; “ Francie o’ 
Fowlsheugh, and he was the best craigsman that ever 
speel'd heugh (mair by token, he brake his neck upon 
the Dunbuy of Slaines), wodna hae ventured upon the 
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Halket-head craigs after sundown — It’s God^s grace, 
and a great wonder besides, that ye are not in the 
middle o' that roaring sea wi' what ye hae done already 
— I didna think there was the man left alive would hae 
come down the craigs as ye did. I question an I could 
hae done it mysell, at this hour and in this weather, in 
the youngest and yaldest of my strength — But to ven- 
ture up again — it's a mere and a clear tempting o' 
Providence." 

have no fear,” answered Lovel ; ‘‘I marked all 
the stations perfectly as I came down, and there is still 
light enough left to see them quite well — I am sure I 
can do it with perfect safety. Stay here, my good 
friend, by Sir Arthur and the young lady." 

Deil be in my feet then,” answered the bedesman 
sturdily; “if ye gang, I'll gang too; for between the 
twa o' us, we’ll hae mair than wark eneugh to get to 
the tap o' the heugh." 

“ No, no — stay you here and attend to Miss Wardour 
— you see Sir Arthur is quite exhausted." 

“ Stay yoursell then, and I'll gae," said the old man ; 
— “ let death spare the green corn and take the ripe." 

“Stay both of you, I charge you," said Isabella, 
faintly ; “ I am well, and can spend the night very well 
here — I feel quite refreshed.” So saying, her voice 
failed her — she sunk down, and would have fallen 
from the crag, had she not been supported by Lovel 
and Ochiltree, who placed her in a posture half sit- 
ting, half reclining, beside her father, who, exhausted 
by fatigue of body and mind so extreme and unusual, 
had already sat down on a stone in a sort of stupor. 

“ It is impossible to leave them,” said Lovel — “ What 
is to be done ? — Hark 1 hark !— did I not hear a halloo ? ” 

“The skreigh of a Tammie Norie,” answered 
Ochiltree — “I ken the skirl weel." 

“ No, by Heaven !” replied Lovel, “ it was a human 
voice." 

A distant hail was repeated, the sound plainly dis- 
tinguishable among the various elemental noises, and 
the clang of the seamews by which they were sur- 
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rounded. The mendicant and Lovel exerted their voices 
in a loud halloo, the former waving Miss Wardour’s 
handkerchief on the end of his staff to make them 
conspicuous from above. Though the shouts were 
repeated, it was some time before they were in exact 
response to their own, leaving the unfortunate suf- 
ferers uncertain whether, in the darkening twilight 
and increasing storm, they had made the persons 
who apparently were traversing the verge of the 
precipice to bring them assistance, sensible of the 
place in which they had found refuge. At length 
their halloo was regularly and distinctly answered, 
and their courage confirmed, by the assurance that 
they were within hearing, if not within reach, of 
friendly assistance. 


There Is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep ; 

Ih ing me but to the very brim of it, 

And I’ll repair the misery thou dost bear. 

King Lear. 

The shout of human voices from above was soon aug- 
mented, and the gleam of torches mingled with those 
lights of evening which still remained amidst the dark- 
ness of the storm. Some attempt was made to hold 
communication between the assistants above and the 
sufferers beneath, who were still clinging to their pre- 
carious place of safety ; but the howling of the tempest 
limited their intercourse to cries as inarticulate as those 
of the winged denizens of the crag, which shrieked in 
chorus, alarmed by the reiterated sound of human 
voices, where they had seldom been heard. 

On the verge of the precipice an anxious group had 
now assembled. Oldbuck was the foremost and most 
earnest, pressing forward with unwonted desperation 
to the very brink of the crag, and extending his head 
(his hat and wig secured by a handkerchief under his 
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chin) over the dizzy height, with an air of determination 
which made his more timorous assistants tremble. 

‘‘ Haud a care, baud a care, Monkbarns ! ” cried 
Caxon, clinging to the skirts of his patron, and with- 
holding him from danger as far as his strength per- 
mitted — “ God’s sake, baud a care I — Sir Arthur’s 
drowned already, and an ye fa* over the cleugh too, 
there will be but ae wig left in the parish, and that’s 
the minister’s.” 

‘‘ Mind the peak there,” cried Mucklebackit, an old 
fisherman and smuggler — “ mind the peak — Steenie, 
Steenie Wilks, bring up the tackle — I’se warrant we’ll 
sune heave them on board, Monkbarns, wad ye but 
stand out o’ the gate.” 

‘‘ I see them,” said Oldbuck — I see them low down 
on that flat stone — Hilli-hilloa, hilli-ho-a ! ” 

‘‘ I see them mysell weel eneugh,” said Mucklebackit; 
“they are sitting down yonder like hoodie-craws in a 
mist ; but d’ye think ye’ll help them wi’ skirling that 
gate like an auld skart before a flaw o’ weather? — 
Steenie, lad, bring up the mast — Od, I’se hae them up 
as we used to bouse up the kegs o’ gin and brandy lang 
syne — Get up the pickaxe, make a step for the mast — 
make the chair fast with the rattlin — haul taught and 
belay ! ” 

The fishers had brought with them the mast of a boat, 
and as half of the country fellows about had now ap- 
peared, either out of zeal or curiosity, it was soon sunk 
in the ground, and sufficiently secured. A yard across 
the upright mast, and a rope stretched along it, and 
reeved through a block at each end, formed an extem- 
pore crane, which afforded the means of lowering an 
arm-chair, well secured and fastened, down to the flat 
shelf on which the sufferers had roosted. Their joy at 
hearing the preparations going on for their deliverance 
was considerably qualified when they beheld the pre- 
carious vehicle by means of which they were to be 
conveyed to upper air. It swung about a yard free of 
the spot which they occupied, obeying each impulse of 
the tempest, the empty air all around it, and depending 
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upon the security of a rope, which, in the increasing 
darkness, had dwindled to an almost imperceptible 
thread. Besides the hazard of committing a human 
being to the vacant atmosphere in such a slight means 
of conveyance, there was the fearful danger of the 
chair and its occupant being dashed, either by the wind 
or the vibrations of the cord, against the rugged face 
of the precipice. But to diminish the risk as much as 
possible, the experienced seaman had let down with the 
chair another line, which, being attached to it, and held 
by the persons beneath, might serve by way of gy^ as 
Mucklebackit expressed it, to render its descent in some 
measure steady and regular. Still, to commit one’s self 
in such a vehicle, through a howling tempest of wind 
and rain, with a beetling precipice above and a raging 
abyss below, required that courage which despair alone 
can inspire. Yet, wild as the sounds and sights of 
danger were, both above, beneath, and around, and 
doubtful and dangerous as the mode of escaping ap- 
peared to be, Lovel and the old mendicant agreed, 
after a moment’s consultation, and after the former, 
by a sudden strong pull, had, at his own imminent 
risk, ascertained the security of the rope, that it would 
be best to secure Miss Wardour in the chair, and trust 
to the tenderness and care of those above for her being 
safely craned up to the top of the crag. 

“Let my father go first,” exclaimed Isabella; “for 
God’s sake, my friends, place him first in safety ! ” 

“ It cannot be. Miss Wardour,” said Lovel ; — “ your 
life must be first secured — the rope which bears your 
weight may ” 

“ I will not listen to a reason so selfish 1 ” 

“But ye maun listen to it, my bonnie lassie,” said 
Ochiltree, “for a’ our lives depend on it — besides, when 
ye get on the tap o’ the heugh yonder, ye can gie them 
a round guess o’ what’s ganging on in this Patmos o’ 
ours — and Sir Arthur’s far by that, as I’m thinking.” 

Struck with the truth of this reasoning, she exclaimed, 
“True, most true ; I am ready and willing to undertake 
the first risk — What shall I say to our friends above ? ” 
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‘‘Just to look that their tackle does not graze on the 
face o’ the crag, and to let the chair down and draw it 
up hooly and fairly ; we will halloo when we are ready.” 

With the sedulous attention of a parent to a child, 
Lovel bound Miss Wardour with his handkerchief, 
neckcloth, and the mendicant’s leathern belt, to the back 
and arms of the chair, ascertaining accurately the se- 
curity of each knot, while Ochiltree kept Sir Arthur 
quiet. “What are ye doing wi’ my bairn? — what are 
ye doing? — She shall not be separated from me— Isabel, 
stay with me, I command you ! ” 

“ Lordsake, Sir Arthur, baud your tongue, and be 
thankful to God that there’s wiser folk than you to 
manage this job,” cried the beggar, worn out by the 
unreasonable exclamations of the poor Baronet. 

“ Farewell, my father I ” murmured Isabella — “ fare- 
well, my — my friends ! ” and shutting her eyes, as Edic’s 
experience recommended, she gave the signal to Lovel, 
and he to those who were above. She rose, while the 
chair in which she sate was kept steady by the line 
which Lovel managed beneath. With a beating heart 
he watched the flutter of her white dress, until the 
vehicle was on a level with the brink of the precipice. 

“Canny now, lads, canny now!” exclaimed old 
Mucklebackit, who acted as commodore ; “ swerve the 
yard a bit — Now — there! there she sits safe on dry 
land.” 

A loud shout announced the successful experiment to 
her fellow-sufferers beneath, who replied with a ready 
and cheerful halloo. Monkbarns, in his ecstasy of joy, 
stripped his greatcoat to wrap up the young lady, and 
would have pulled off his coat and waistcoat for the 
same purpose, had he not been withheld by the cautious 
Caxon. “ Haud a care o’ us ! your honour will be 
killed wi’ the hoast — ye’ll no get out o’ your night-cowl 
this fortnight — and that will suit us unco ill. — Na, na — 
there’s the chariot down by ; let twa o’ the folk carry 
the young leddy there.” 

“You’re right,” said the Antiquary, readjusting the 
sleeves and collar of his coat, “ you’re right, Caxon ; 
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this is a naughty night to swim in. — Miss Wardour, let 
me convey you to the chariot.” 

‘‘ Not for worlds till I see my father safe.*' 

In a few distinct words, evincing how much her 
resolution had surmounted even the mortal fear of so 
agitating a hazard, she explained the nature of the 
situation beneath, and the wishes of Lovel and 
Ochiltree. 

‘‘Right, right, that*g right too — I should like to see 
the son of Sir Gamelyn de Guardover on dry land my- 
self — I have a notion he would sign the abjuration oath, 
and the Ragman-roll to boot, and acknowledge Queen 
Mary to be nothing better than she should be, to get 
alongside my bottle of old port that he ran away from, 
and left scarce begun. But he*s safe now, and here a’ 
conies” — (for the chair was again lowered, and Sir 
Arthur made fast in it, without much consciousness on 
his own part) — “ here a’comes — Bowse away, my boys ! 
canny wi’ him — a pedigree of a hundred links is hanging 
on a tenpenny tow — the whole barony of Knockwinnock 
depends on three plies of hemp — respice finem^ respicc 
funem — look to your end — look to a rope’s end. — Wel- 
come, welcome, my good old friend, to firm land, though 
I cannot say to warm land or to dry land. A cord for 
ever against fifty fathom of water, though not in the 
sense of the base proverb — a fico for the phrase — 
better sus. per funem ^ than sus, per coll''* 

While Oldbuck ran on in this way. Sir Arthur was 
safely wrapped in the close embraces of his daughter, 
who, assuming that authority which the circumstances 
demanded, ordered some of the assistants to convey 
him to the chariot, promising to follow in a few 
minutes. She lingered on the cliff, holding an old 
countryman’s arm, to witness probably the safety of 
those whose dangers she had shared. 

“What have we here?” said Oldbuck, as the vehicle 
once more ascended — “what patched and weather- 
beaten matter is this ? ” Then as the torches illumined 
the rough face and grey hairs of old Ochiltree, — 
“What ! is it thou ? — Come, old Mocker, I must needs 
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be friends with thee — but who the devil makes up your 
party besides ? ” 

“Ane that’s weel worth ony twa o’ us, Monkbarns ; 
— it’s the young stranger lad they ca’ Lovel — and he’s 
behaved this blessed night as if he had three lives to 
rely on, and was willing to waste them a’ rather than 
endanger ither folk’s. Ca’ hooly, sirs, as ye wad win 
an auld man’s blessing !— mind there’s naebody below 
now to baud the gy — Hae a care o’ the Cat’s-lug corner 
— bide weel aff Crummie’s-horn ! ” 

Have a care indeed,” echoed Oldbuck. ‘‘What! 
is it my rara avis — my black swan — my phoenix of com- 
panions in a post-chaise ? — take care of him, Muckle- 
backit.” 

“ As muckle care as if he were a greybeard o’ brandy ; 
and I canna take mair if his hair were like John Har- 
lowe’s. — Yo ho, my hearts ! bowse away with him I” 

Lovel did, in fact, run a much greater risk than any 
of his precursors. His weight was not sufficient to 
render his ascent steady amid such a storm of wind, 
and he swung like an agitated pendulum at the 
mortal risk of being dashed against the rocks. But he 
was young, bold, and active, and, with the assistance 
of the beggar’s stout piked staff, which he had retained 
by advice of the proprietor, contrived to bear himself 
from the face of the precipice, and the yet more hazard- 
ous projecting cliffs which varied its surface. Tossed 
in empty space, like an idle and unsubstantial feather, 
with a motion that agitated the brain at once with fear 
and with dizziness, he retained his alertness of exertion 
and presence of mind ; and it vs as not until he was 
safely grounded upon the summit of the cliff, that 
he felt temporary and giddy sickness. As he re- 
covered from a sort of half swoon, he cast his eyes 
eagerly around. The object which they would most 
willingly have sought, was already in the act of 
vanishing. Her white garment was just discernible 
as she followed on the path which her father had 
taken. She had lingered till she saw the last of their 
company rescued from danger, and until she had 
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been assured by the hoarse voice of Mucklebackit, 
that “the callant had come off wi* unbrizzed banes, 
and that he was but in a kind of dwam.” But Lovel 
was not aware that she had expressed in his fate even 
this degree of interest, — which, though nothing more 
than was due to a stranger who had assisted her in 
such an hour of peril, he would have gladly purchased 
by braving even more imminent danger than he had 
that evening been exposed to. The beggar she had 
already commanded to come to Knockwinnock that 
night. He made an excuse. — “Then to-morrow let 
me see you.” 

The old man promised to obey. Oldbuck thrust 
something into his hand — Ochiltree looked at it by 
the torchlight, and returned it — “ Na, na ! I never 
tak gowd — besides, Monkbarns, ye wad maybe be 
rueing it the morn.” Then turning to the group of 
fishermen and peasants — “ Now, sirs, wha will gie me 
a supper and some clean pease-strae ? ” 

“ I,” “ and I,” “ and I,” answered many a ready voice. 

“Aweel, since sae it is, and I can only sleep in ae 
bam at ance, I’ll gaedown with Saunders Mucklebackit 
— he has aye a soup o* something comfortable about his 
digging — and, bairns, I’ll maybe live to put ilka ane o’ 
ye in mind some ither night that ye hae promised me 
quarters and my awmous and away he went with the 
fisherman, 

Oldbuck laid the hand of strong possession on Lovel 
— “ Deil a stride ye’s go to Fairport this night, young 
man — you must go home with me to Monkbarns. Why, 
man, you have been a hero — a perfect Sir William 
Wallace, by all accounts. Come, my good lad, take 
hold of my arm; — I am not a prime support in such a 
wind — but Caxon shall help us out — Here, you old 
idiot, come on the other side of me. — And how the dcil 
got you down to that infernal Bessy’s-apron, as they 
call it ? Bess, said they ? Why, curse her, she has 
spread out that vile pennon or banner of womankind, 
like all the rest of her sex, to allure her votaries to 
death and headlong ruin.” 
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“ I have been pretty well accustomed to climbing, 
and I have long observed fowlers practise that pass 
down the cliff.” 

‘<But how, in the name of all that is wonderful, 
came you to discover the danger of the pettish 
Baronet and his far more deserving daughter?” 
saw them from the verge of the precipice.” 

‘‘ From the verge ! — umph — And what possessed you 
dumosa pendere prociil de rupe ? — though dnmosais not the 
appropriate epithet — what the deil, man, tempted ye to 
the verge of the craig ? ” 

‘*Why — I like to see the gathering and growling of 
a coming storm — or, in your own classical language, 
Mr. Oldbuck, suave est mart magno — and so forth — but 
here we reach the turn to Fairport. I must wish you 
goodnight.” 

“Not a step, not a pace, not an inch, not a shath- 
niont, as I may say, — the meaning of which word has 
puzzled many that think themselves antiquaries. I am 
clear we should read saimo?i-length for shathmonf sdength. 
You are aware that the space allotted for the passage of 
a salmon through a dam, dike, or weir, by statute, is 
the length within which a full-grown pig can turn him- 
self round. Now I have a scheme to prove, that, as 
terrestrial objects were thus appealed to for ascertaining 
submarine measurement, so it must be supposed that 
the productions of the water were established as gauges 
of the extent of land. — Shathmont — salmont — you see 
the close alliance of the sounds ; dropping out two /A, 
and a /, and assuming an /, makes the whole difference 
— I wish to heaven no antiquarian derivation had de- 
manded heavier concessions.” 

But, my dear sir, I really must go home — I am 
wet to the skin.” 

‘‘ Shalt have my night-gown, man, and slippers, and 
catch the antiquarian fever as men do the plague, by 
wearing infected garments. Nay, I know what you 
would be at — you are afraid to put the old bachelor to 
charges. But is there not the remains of that glorious 
chicken-pie — which, meo arbitriOy is better cold than hot 
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— and that bottle of my oldest port, out of which the 
silly brain-sick Baronet (whom I cannot pardon, since 
he has escaped breaking his neck) had just taken one 
glass, when his infirm noddle went a wool-gathering 
after Gamelyn de Guardover?” 

So saying he dragged Lovel forward, till the Palmer’s- 
port of Monkbarns received them. Never, perhaps, 
had it admitted two pedestrians more needing rest ; for 
Monkbarns’s fatigue had been in a degree very contrary 
to his usual habits, and his more young and robust 
companion had that evening undergone agitation of 
mind which had harassed and wearied him even more 
than his extraordinary exertions of body. 


THE FISHERMAN’S FUNERAL 
(Chapter XXI) 

Tell me not of it, friend — when the young weep, 

Their tears are hike- warm brine ; — from your old eyes 
Sorrow falls down like hail-drops of the North, 

Chilling the furrows of our withered cheeks. 

Cold as our hopes, and hardened as our feeling — 

Theirs, as they fall, sink sightless — ours recoil, 

Heap the fair plain, and Weaken all before us. 

Old Play. 

The Antiquary, being now alone, hastened his pace, 
which had been retarded by these various discussions, 
and the rencontre which had closed them, and soon 
arrived before the half-dozen cottages at Mussel-crag. 
They had now, in addition to their usual squalid and un- 
comfortable appearance, the melancholy attributes of the 
house of mourning. The boats were all drawn up on 
the beach ; and, though the day was fine, and the 
season favourable, the chant, which is used by the 
fishers when at sea, was silent, as well as the prattle 
of the children, and the shrill song of the mother, as 
she sits mending her nets by the door. A few of the 
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neighbours, some in their antique and well-saved suits 
of black, others in their ordinary clothes, but all bearing 
an expression of mournful sympathy with distress so 
sudden and unexpected, stood gathered around the door 
of Mucklebackit's cottage, waiting till “the body was 
lifted/’ As the Laird of Monkbarns approached, they 
made way for him to enter, doffing their hats and bon- 
nets as he passed, with an air of melancholy courtesy, 
and he returned their salutes in the same manner. 

In the inside of the cottage was a scene which our 
Wilkie alone could have painted, with that exquisite 
feeling of nature that characterises his enchanting 
productions. 

The body was laid in its coffin within the wooden 
bedstead which the young fisher had occupied while 
alive. At a little distance stood the father, whose 
rugged weather-beaten countenance, shaded by his 
grizzled hair, had faced many a stormy night and 
night-like day. He was apparently revolving his loss 
in his mind, with that strong feeling of painful grief 
peculiar to harsh and rough characters, which almost 
breaks forth into hatred against the world, and all 
that remain in it, after the beloved object is with- 
drawn. The old man had made the most desperate 
clforts to save his son, and had only been withheld 
by main force from renewing them at a moment when, 
without the possibility of assisting the sufferer, he must 
himself have perished. All this apparently was boiling 
ill his recollection. His glance was directed sidelong 
towards the coflin, as to an object on which he could 
not stedfastly look, and yet from which he could not 
withdraw his eyes. His answers to the necessary 
questions which were occasionally put to him, were 
brief, harsh, and almost fierce. 1 1 is family had not 
yet dared to address to him a word, either of sym- 
pathy or consolation. His masculine wife, virago as 
^he was, and absolute mistress of the family, as she 
justly boasted herself, on all ordinary occasions, was, 
by this great loss, terrified into silence and submission, 
and compelled to hide from her husband’s observation 
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the bursts of her female sorrow. As he had rejected 
food ever since the disaster had happened, not darinj; 
herself to approach him, she had that morning, with 
aflfectionate artifice, employed the youngest and favour- 
ite child to present her husband with some nourishment. 
His first action was to put it from him with an angry 
violence that frightened the child ; his next, to snatch 
up the boy and devour him with kisses. “Ye’ll be a 
bra’ fallow, an ye be spared, Patie, — but ye’ll never - 
never can be — what he was to me ! — He has sailed the 
coble wi’ me since he was ten years auld, and there 
wasna the like o’ him drew a net betwixt this and 
Buchan-ness. — They say folks maun submit — I will 
try.” 

And he had been silent from that moment until com- 
pelled to answer the necessary questions we have 
already noticed. Such was the disconsolate state of 
the father. 

In another corner of the cottage, her face covered by 
her apron, which was flung over it, sat the mother — the 
nature of her grief sufficiently indicated by the wring- 
ing of her hands, and the convulsive agitation of the 
bosom, which the covering could not conceal. Two of 
her gossips, officiously whispering into her ear the 
dommonplacc topic of resignation under irremediable 
misfortune, seemed as if they were endeavouring to 
stun the grief which they could not console. 

The sorrow of the children was mingled with wonder 
at the preparations they beheld around them, and at 
the unusual display of wheaten bread and wine, which 
the poorest peasant, or fisher, offers to the guests on 
these mournful occasions ; and thus their grief for their 
brother’s death was almost already lost in admiration of 
the splendour of his funeral. 

But the figure of the old grandmother was the most 
remarkable of the sorrowing group. Seated on her 
accustomed chair, with her usual air of apathy, and 
want of interest in what surrounded her, she seemed 
every now and then mechanically to resume the motion 
of twirling her spindle ; then to look towards her bosom 
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for the distaflf, although both had been laid aside. She 
would then cast her eyes about, as if surprised at miss- 
ing the usual implements of her industry, and appear 
struck by the black colour of the gown in which they 
had dressed her, and embarrassed by the number of 
persons by whom she was surrounded. Then, finally, 
she would raise her head with a ghastly look, and fix 
her eyes upon the bed which contained the coffin of her 
grandson, as if she had at once, and for the first time, 
acquired sense to comprehend her inexpressible calamity. 
These alternate feelings of embarrassment, wonder, and 
grief, seemed to succeed each other more than once 
upon her torpid features. But she spoke not a word — 
neither had she shed a tear — nor did one of the family 
understand, either from look or expression, to what 
extent she comprehended the uncommon bustle around 
her. Thus she sat among the funeral assembly like a 
connecting link between the surviving mourners and 
the dead corpse which they bewailed — a being in whom 
the light of existence was already obscured by the 
encroaching shadows of death. 

When Oldbuck entered this house of mourning, he 
was received by a general and silent inclination of the 
head, and, according to the fashion of Scotland on such 
occasions, wine and spirits and bread were offered 
round to the guests. Elspeth, as these refreshments 
were presented, surprised and startled the whole com- 
pany by motioning to the person who bore them to 
stop ; then, taking a glass in her hand, she rose up, 
and, as the smile of dotage played upon her shrivelled 
features, she pronounced, with a hollow and tremulous 
voice, ‘‘Wishing a* your healths, sirs, and often may 
we hae such merry meetings ! ” 

All shrunk from the ominous pledge, and set down 
the untasted liquor with a degree of shuddering horror, 
which will not surprise those who know how many 
superstitions are still common on such occasions among 
the Scottish vulgar. But as the old woman tasted the 
liquor, she suddenly exclaimed with a sort of shriek, 
“ What’s this ? — this is wine — how should there be wine 
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in my son’s house? — Ay,*’ she continued with a sup- 
pressed groan, “ I mind the sorrowful cause now,” and, 
dropping the glass from her hand, she stood a moment 
gazing fixedly on the bed in which the coffin of her 
grandson was deposited, and then sinking gradually 
into her seat, she covered her eyes and forehead with 
her withered and pallid hand. 

At this moment the clergyman entered the cottage. 
Mr. Blattergowl, though a dreadful proser, particularly 
on the subject of augmentations, localities, teinds, and 
overtures in that session of the General Assembly, to 
which, unfortunately for his auditors, he chanced one 
year to act as moderator, was nevertheless a good 
man, in the old Scottish presbyterian phrase. God- 
ward and man- ward. No divine was more attentive 
in visiting the sick and afflicted, in catechising the 
youth, in instructing the ignorant, and in reproving 
the erring. And hence, notwithstanding impatience 
of his prolixity and prejudices, personal or professional, 
and notwithstanding, moreover, a certain habitual con- 
tempt for his understanding, especially on affairs of 
genius and taste, on which Blattergowl was apt to 
be diffuse, from his hope of one day fighting his way 
to a chair of rhetoric or belles lettres^ — notwithstand- 
ing, I say, all the prejudices excited against him by 
these circumstances, our friend the Antiquary looked 
with great regard and respect on the said Blatter- 
gowl, though I own he could seldom, even by his 
sense of decency and the remonstrances of his wo- 
mankind, be hounded only as he called it, to hear him 
preach. But he regularly took shame to himself for 
his absence when Blattergowl came to Monkbarns to 
dinner, to which he was always invited of a Sunday, 
a mode of testifying his respect which the proprietor 
probably thought fully as agreeable to the clergyman, 
and rather more congenial to his own habits. 

To return from a digression which can only serve to 
introduce the honest clergyman more particularly to our 
readers, Mr. Blattergowl had no\sooner entered the hut, 
and received the mute and melancholy salutations ol 
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the company whom it contained, than he edged himself 
towards the unfortunate father, and seemed to endeavour 
to slide in a few words of condolence or of consolation. 
But the old man was incapable as yet of receiving 
either; he nodded, however, gruffly, and shook the 
clergyman’s hand in acknowledgment of his good in- 
tentions, but was either unable or unwilling to make 
any verbal reply. 

The minister next passed to the mother, moving along 
the floor as slowly, silently, and gradually, as if he had 
been afraid that the ground would, like unsafe ice, break 
beneath his feet, or that the first echo of a footstep was 
to dissolve some magic spell, and plunge the hut, with 
all its inmates, into a subterranean abyss. The tenor 
of what he had said to the poor woman could only be 
judged by her answers, as, half-stifled by sobs ill-re- 
pressed, and by the covering which she still kept over 
her countenance, she faintly answered at each pause in 
his speech — “Yes, sir, yes! — Ye’re very gude — ye’re 
verygude! — Nae doubt, nae doubt! — It’s our duty to 
submit I — But, oh dear ! my poor Steenie 1 the pride o’ 
my very heart, that was sae handsome and comely, and 
a help to his family, and a comfort to us a’, and a 
pleasure to a’ that lookit on him I — Oh, my bairn ! my 
bairn 1 my bairn ! what for is thou lying there ! — and 
eh 1 what for am I left to greet for ye ? ” 

There was no contending with this burst of sorrow 
and natural affection. Oldbuck had repeated recourse 
to his snuff-box to conceal the tears which, despite his 
shrewd and caustic temper, were apt to start on such 
occasions. The female assistants whimpered, the men 
held their bonnets to their faces, and spoke apart with 
each other. The clergyman, meantime, addressed his 
ghostly consolation to the aged grandmother. At first 
she listened, or seemed to listen, to what he said, with 
the apathy of her usual unconsciousness. But as, in 
pressing this theme, he approached so near to her ear 
that the sense of his words became distinctly intelligible 
to her, though unheard by those who stood more distant, 
her countenance at once assumed that stern and expres- 
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sive cast which characterized her intervals of intelli- 
gence. She drew up her head and body, shook her 
head in a manner that showed at least impatience, if 
not scorn of his counsel, and waved her hand slightly, 
but with a gesture so expressive, as to indicate to all 
who witnessed it a marked and disdainful rejection of 
the ghostly consolation proffered to her. The minister 
stepped back as if repulsed, and, by lifting gently and 
dropping his hand, seemed to show at once wonder, 
sorrow, and compassion for her dreadful state of mind. 
The rest of the company sympathized, and a stifled 
whisper went through them, indicating how much her 
desperate and determined manner impressed them with 
awe, and even horror. 

In the meantime, the funeral company was completed, 
by the arrival of one or two persons who had been ex- 
pected from Fairport. The wine and spirits again 
circulated, and the dumb show of greeting was anew 
interchanged. The grandame a second time took a 
glass in her hand, drank its contents, and exclaimed, 
with a sort of laugh, — Ha I ha ! I hae tasted wine 
twice in ae day — Whan did I that before, think ye, 

cummers? — Never since” and the transient glow 

vanishing from her countenance, she set the glass 
down, and sunk upon the settle from whence she 
had risen to snatch at it. 

As the general amazement subsided, Mr. Oldbuck, 
whose heart bled to witness what he considered as the 
errings of the enfeebled intellect struggling with the 
torpid chill of age and of sorrow, observed to the 
clergyman that it was time to proceed with the cere- 
mony. The father was incapable of giving directions, 
but the nearest relation of the family made a sign 
to the carpenter, who in such cases goes through 
the duty of the undertaker, to proceed in his office. 
The creak of the screw-nails presently announced 
that the lid of the last mansion of mortality was in 
the act of being secured above its tenant. The last 
act which separates us for ever, even from the mortal 
relics of the person we assemble to mourn, has usually 
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its effect upon the most indifferent, selfish, and hard- 
hearted. With a spirit of contradiction, which we 
may be pardoned for esteeming narrow-minded, the 
fathers of the Scottish kirk rejected, even on this 
most solemn occasion, the form of an address to the 
Divinity, lest they should be thought to give counte- 
nance to the rituals of Rome or of England. With much 
better and more liberal judgment, it is the present practice 
of most of the Scottish clergymen to seize this oppor- 
tunity of offering a prayer, and exhortation, suitable to 
make an impression upon the living, while they are yet 
in the very presence of the relics of him whom they 
have but lately seen such as they themselves, and who 
now is such as they must in their time become. But 
this decent and praiseworthy practice was not adopted 
at the time of which I am treating, or at least, Mr. 
Blattergowl did not act upon it, and the ceremony pro- 
ceeded without any devotional exercise. 

The coffin, covered with a pall, and supported upon 
hand-spikes by the nearest relatives, now only waited the 
father to support the head, as is customary. Two or 
three of these privileged persons spoke to him, but he 
only answered by shaking his hand and his head in token 
of refusal. With better intention than judgment, the 
friends, who considered this as an act of duty on the 
part of the living, and of decency towards the de- 
ceased, would have proceeded to enforce their request, 
had not Oldbuck interfered between the distressed father 
and his well-meaning tormentors, and informed them, 
that he himself, as landlord and master of the deceased, 
“would carry his head to the grave.” In spite of the 
sorrowful occasion, the hearts of the relatives swelled 
within them at so marked a distinction on the part of 
the laird ; and old Alison Breck, who was present 
among other fish-women, swore almost aloud, “His 
honour Monkbarns should never want sax warp of 
oysters in the season ” (of which fish he was under- 
stood to be fond), “ if she should gang to sea and 
dredge for them hersell, in the foulest wind that ever 
blew.” And such is the temper of the Scottish common 
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people, that, by this instance of compliance with their 
customs, and respect for their persons, Mr. Oldbuck 
gained more popularity than by all the sums which 
he had yearly distributed in the parish for purposes 
of private or general charity. 

The sad procession now. moved slowly forward, pre- 
ceded by the beadles, or saulies, with their batons, — 
miserable-looking old men, tottering as if on the edge 
of that grave to which they were marshalling another, 
and clad, according to Scottish guise, with threadbare 
black coats, and hunting-caps decorated with rusty 
crape. Monkbarns would probably have remonstrated 
against this superfluous expense, had he been consulted; 
but, in doing so, he would have given more offence than 
he gained popularity by condescending to perform the 
office of chief mourner. Of this he was quite aware, 
and wisely withheld rebuke, where rebuke and advice 
would have been equally unavailing. In truth, the 
Scottish peasantry are still infected with that rage for 
funeral ceremonial, which once distinguished thegrandees 
of the kingdom so much, that a sumptuary law was 
made by the Parliament of Scotland for the purpose of 
restraining it ; and I have known many in the lowest 
stations, who have denied themselves not merely the 
comforts, but almost the necessaries of life, in order to 
save such a sum of money as might enable their sur- 
viving friends to bury them like Christians, as they 
termed it ; nor could their faithful executors be prevailed 
upon, though equally necessitous, to turn to the use 
and maintenance of the living the money vainly wasted 
upon the interment of the dead. 

The procession to the churchyard, at about half-a- 
mile’s distance, was made with the mournful solemnity 
usual on these occasions, — the body was consigned to 
its parent earth, — and when the labour of the grave- 
diggers had filled up the trench, and covered it with 
fresh sod, Mr. Oldbuck, taking his hat oflF, saluted the 
assistants, who had stood by in melancholy silence, 
and with that adieu dispersed the mourners. 

The clergyman offered our Antiquary his company to 
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walk homeward ; but Mr. Oldbuck had been so much 
struck with the deportment of the fisherman and his 
mother, that, moved by compassion, and perhaps also, 
in some degree, by that curiosity which induces us 
to seek out even what gives us pain to witness, he 
preferred a solitary walk by the coast, for the purpose 
of again visiting the cottage as he passed. 
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{^Rob Roy is most famous for its picture of Highland life ; but as 
that side of Scott’s work is sufficiently illustrated from other works 
I give here tw'o passages of a different kind. The first passage 
gives us a domestic picture in a manner very characteristic of the 
author, and introduces us in Diana Vernon to one of the best 
of Scott’s heroines. Andrew Fairservice, too, the Presbyterian 
gardener in a Jacobite household, gives a good instance of Scott's 
humour, unforced and sympathetic, and free from exaggeration. 
Little introduction is necessary to this passage, which commences 
with the fifth chapter of the book. The hero, Frank Osbaldistone, 
unwilling to enter his father’s commercial house, is sent to his 
cousins in Northumberland, one of whom is to take his place in 
the business. In the second passage the intrigues of his cousin, 
the traitor Jacobite Rashleigh, take him under circumstances of 
danger and secretly to Glasgow ; but this passage is introduced 
not for the touch of romance and mystery with which it ends, but 
for the admirable picture of the Cathedral of Glasgow and its 
congregation. Two points seem specially noticeable — the fascina- 
tion which the Gothic building has on .Scott’s imagination and 
emotions, and the sympathetic way in which he treats a form of 
worship with which he was in intellectual disagreement.] 


A NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSEHOLD 

(Chapters V and VI) 

How melts my beating heart as I behold 
Each lovely nymph, our island’s boast and pride, 

Push on the generous steed, that .sweeps along 
O’er rough, o’er smooth, nor heeds the steepy hill. 

Nor falters in the extended vale below ! 

The Chase. 

I APPROACHED my native north, for such I esteemed it, 
with that enthusiasm which romantic and wild scenery 
inspires in the lovers of nature. No longer interrupted 
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by the babble of my companion, I could now remark the 
difference which the country exhibited from that through 
which I had hitherto travelled. The streams now more 
properly deserved the name, for, instead of slumbering 
stagnant among reeds and v/illows, they brawled along 
beneath the shade of natural copscwood ; were now 
hurried down declivities, and now purled more leisurely, 
but still in active motion, through little lonely valleys, 
which, opening on the road from time to time, seemed 
to invite the traveller to explore their recesses. The 
Cheviots rose before me in frowning majesty ; not, 
indeed, with the sublime variety of rock and cliff which 
characterizes mountains of the primary class, but huge, 
round-headed, and clothed with a dark robe of russet, 
gaining, by their extent and desolate appearance, an 
influence upon the imagination, as a desert district 
possessing a character of its own. 

The abode of my fathers, which I was now approach- 
ing, was situated in a glen, or narrow valley, which ran 
up among those hills. Extensive estates, which once 
belonged to the family of Osbaldistone, had been long 
dissipated by the misfortunes or misconduct of my 
ancestors ; but enough was still attached to the old 
mansion, to give my uncle the title of a man of large 
property. This he employed (as I was given to under- 
stand by some inquiries whicli I made on the road) in 
maintaining the prodigal hospitality of a northern squire 
of the period, which he deemed essential to his family 
dignity. 

From the summit of an eminence I had already had 
a distant view of Osbaldistone Hall, a large and anti- 
quated edifice, peeping out from a Druidical grove of 
huge oaks ; and I was directing my course towards it, 
as straightly and as speedily as the windings of a very 
indifferent road would permit, when my horse, tired as 
he was, pricked up his ears at the enlivening notes of a 
pack of hounds in full cry, cheered by the occasional 
bursts of a French horn, which in those days was a 
constant accompaniment to the chase. I made no 
doubt that the pack was my ullcle’s, and drew up my 
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horse with the purpose of suffering the hunters to pass 
without notice, aware that a hunting-field was not the 
proper scene to introduce myself to a keen sportsman, 
and determined when they had passed on, to proceed to 
the mansion-house at my own pace, and there to await 
the return of the proprietor from his sport, I paused, 
therefore, on a rising ground, and, not unmoved by the 
sense of interest which that species of silvan sport is so 
much calculated to inspire (although my mind was not 
at the moment very accessible to impressions of this 
nature), I expected with some eagerness the appearance 
of the huntsmen. 

The fox, hard run, and nearly spent, first made his 
appearance from the copse which clothed the right-hand 
side of the valley. His drooping brush, his soiled 
appearance, and jaded trot, proclaimed his fate impend- 
ing ; and the carrion crow, which hovered over him, 
already considered poor Reynard as soon to be his 
prey. He crossed the stream which divides the little 
valley, and was dragging himself up a ravine on the 
other side of its wild banks, when the headmost hounds, 
followed by the rest of the pack in full cry, burst from 
the coppice, followed by the huntsman and three or four 
riders. The dogs pursued the trace of Reynard with 
unerring instinct ; and the hunters followed with reck- 
less haste, regardless of the broken and difficult nature 
of the ground. They were tall, stout young men, well 
mounted, and dressed in green and red, the uniform of 
a sporting association, formed under the auspices of old 
Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone. — “ My cousins ! thought 
I, as they swept past me. The next reflection was, 
what is my reception likely to be among these worthy 
successors of Nimrod? and how improbable is it that I, 
knowing little or nothing of rural sports, shall find 
myself at ease, or happy, in my uncle’s family. A vision 
that passed me interrupted these reflections. 

It was a young lady, the loveliness of whose very 
striking features was enhanced by the animation of the 
chase and the glow of the exercise, mounted on a 
beautiful horse, jet black, unless where he was flecked 
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by spots of the snow-white foam which embossed his 
bridle. She wore, what was then somewhat unusual, a 
coat, vest, and hat, resembling those of a man, which 
fashion has since called a riding habit. The mode had 
been introduced while I was in France, and was per- 
fectly new to me. Her long black hair streamed on 
the breeze, having in the hurry of the chase escaped 
from the ribbon which bound it. Some very broken 
ground, through which she guided her horse with the 
most admirable address and presence of mind, retarded 
her course, and brought her closer to me than any of 
the other riders had passed. I had, therefore, a full 
view of her uncommonly fine face and person, to which 
an inexpressible charm was added by the wild gaiety of 
the scene, and the romance of her singular dress and 
unexpected appearance. As she passed me, her horse 
made, in his impetuosity, an irregular movement, just 
while, coming once more upon open ground, she was 
again putting him to his speed. It served as an 
apology for me to ride close up to her, as if to her 
assistance. There was, however, no cause for alarm ; 
it was not a stumble, nor a false step ; and, if it had, 
the fair Amazon had too much self-possession to have 
been deranged by it. She thanked my good intentions, 
however, by a smile, and I felt encouraged to put my 
horse to the same pace, and to keep in her immediate 
neighbourhood. The clamour of “Whoop! dead! 
dead ! — and the corresponding flourish of the French 
horn, soon announced to us that there was no more 
occasion for haste, since the chase was at a close. 
One of the young men whom we had seen approached 
us, waving the brush of the fox in triumph, as if to 
upbraid my fair companion. 

“ I see,*^ she replied, — “ I see ; but make no noise 
about it: if Phoebe,” she said, patting the neck of the 
beautiful animal on which she rode, “had not got 
among the cliffs, you would have had little cause 
for boasting.” 

They met as she spoke, and I observed them both 
look at me, and converse a moment in an under-tone, 
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the young lady apparently pressing the sportsman to do 
something which he declined shyly, and with a sort of 
sheepish sullenness. She instantly turned her horse’s 
head towards me, saying — “Well, well, Thornie, if you 
won’t, I must, that’s all. — Sir,” she continued, address- 
ing me, “I have been endeavouring to persuade this 
cultivated young gentleman to make inquiry of you 
whether, in the course of your travels in these parts, 
you have heard anything of a friend of ours, one 
Mr. Francis Osbaldistone, who has been for some days 
expected at Osbaldistone Hall ? ” 

I was too happy to acknowledge myself to be the 
party inquired after, and to express my thanks for 
the obliging inquiries of the young lady. 

“In that case, sir,” she rejoined, “as my kinsman’s 
politeness seems to be still slumbering, you will permit 
me (though I suppose it is highly improper) to stand 
mistress of ceremonies, and to present to you young 
Squire Thorncliff Osbaldistone, your cousin, and 
Die Vernon, who has also the honour to be your 
accomplished cousin’s poor kinswoman.” 

There was a mixture of boldness, satire, and simplicity 
in the manner in which Miss Vernon pronounced these 
words. My knowledge of life was suflicient to enable 
me to take up a corresponding tone as I expressed my 
gratitude to her for her condescension, and my extreme 
pleasure at having met with them. To say the truth, the 
compliment was so expressed, that the lady might easily 
appropriate the greater share of it, for Thorncliff seemed 
an arrant country bumpkin, awkward, shy, and some- 
what sulky withal. He shook hands with me, however, 
and then intimated his intention of leaving me that he 
might help the huntsman and his brothers to couple up 
the hounds, — a purpose which he rather communicated 
by way of information to Miss Vernon than as apology 
to me. 

“ There he goes,” said the young lady, following him 
with eyes in which disdain was admirably painted — 
“the prince of grooms and cock-fighters, and black- 
guard horse-coursers. But there is not one of them to 
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mend another. — Have you read Markham ? ” said Miss 
Vernon. 

“ Read whom, ma’am? — I do not even remember the 
author’s name.” 

“ O lud ! on what a strand are you wrecked ! ” 
replied the young lady. “A poor forlorn and ignorant 
stranger, unacquainted with the very Alcoran of the 
savage tribe whom you are come to reside among — 
Never to have heard of Markham, the most celebrated 
author on farriery ! then I fear you are equally a 
stranger to the more modern names of Gibson and 
Bartlett?” 

“ I am, indeed. Miss Vernon.” 

‘^And do you not blush to own it?” said Miss 
Vernon. “Why, we must forswear your alliance. 
Then, I suppose, you can neither give a ball, nor a 
mash, nor a horn ? ” 

I confess I trust all these matters to an ostler, or 
to my groom.” 

“Incredible carelessness! — And you cannot shoe a 
horse, or cut his mane and tail ; or worm a dog, or crop 
his ears, or cut his dew-claws ; or reclaim a hawk, or 
give him his casting-stones, or direct his diet when he is 
sealed ; or ” 

“To sum up my insignificance in one word,” replied 
I, “I am profoundly ignorant in all these rural 
accomplishments. ” 

“Then, in the name of Heaven, Mr. Francis 
Osbaldistone, what can you do?” 

“Very little to the purpose. Miss Vernon; some- 
thing, however, I can pretend to — When my groom 
has dressed my horse I can ride him, and when my 
hawk is in the field, I can fly him.” 

“ Can you do this ? ” said the young lady, putting her 
horse to a canter. 

There was a sort of rude overgrown fence crossed 
the path before us, with a gate composed of pieces of 
wood rough from the forest ; I was about to move 
forward to open it, when Miss Vernon cleared the 
obstruction at a flying leap. I was bound in point 

II 
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of honour to follow, and was in a moment again at her 
side. ‘‘There are hopes of you yet,” she said. “I 
was afraid you had been a very degenerate Osbaldistone. 
But what on earth brings you to Cub-Castle ? — for so 
the neighbours have christened this hunting-hall of 
ours. You might have stayed away, I suppose, if you 
would?” 

I felt I was by this time on a very intimate footing 
with my beautiful apparition, and therefore replied, in a 
confidential under-tone — “ Indeed, my dear Miss Vernon, 
I might have considered it as a sacrifice to be a tem- 
porary resident in Osbaldistone Hall, the inmates being 
such as you describe them ; but I am convinced there 
is one exception that will make amends for all 
deficiencies.” 

“ O, you mean Rashleigh ? ” said Miss Vernon. 

“ Indeed I do not ; I was thinking — forgive me— of 
some person much nearer me.” 

“I suppose it would be proper not to understand 
your civility ? — But that is not my way — I don^t make a 
courtesy for it because I am sitting on horseback. But, 
seriously, I deserve your exception, for I am the only 
conversable being about the Hall, except the old priest 
and Rashleigh.” 

“And who is Rashleigh, for Heaven’s sake?” 

“Rashleigh is one who would fain have every one 
like him for his own sake. He is Sir Hildebrand’s 
youngest son — about your own age, but not so — not 
well looking, in short. But nature has given him a 
mouthful of common sense, and the priest has added a 
bushelful of learning ; he is what we call a very clever 
man in this country, where clever men are scarce. 
Bred to the church, but in no hurry to take orders.” 

“ To the Catholic Church ? ” 

“ The Catholic Church I what Church else? ” said the 
young lady. “But I forgot— they told me you are a 
heretic. Is that true, Mr. Osbaldistone? ” 

“ I must not deny the charge,” 

“And yet you have been abroad, and in Catholic 
countries ? ” 
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<< For nearly four years.” 

You have seen convents ? ” 

‘‘ Often ; but I have not seen much in them which 
recommended the Catholic religion.” 

“Are not the inhabitants happy? ” 

“ Some are unquestionably so, whom either a profound 
sense of devotion, or an experience of the persecutions 
and misfortunes of the w^orld, or a natural apathy of 
temper, has led into retirement. Those who have 
adopted a life of seclusion from sudden and overstrained 
enthusiasm, or in hasty resentment of some disappoint- 
ment or mortification, are very miserable. The 
quickness of sensation soon returns, and like the 
wilder animals in a menagerie, they are restless under 
confinement, while others muse or fatten in cells of no 
larger dimensions than theirs.” 

“And what,” continued Miss Vernon, ‘‘becomes of 
those victims who are condemned to a convent by the 
will of others? what do they resemble? especially, 
what do they resemble, if they are born to enjoy life, 
and feel its blessings?” 

“They are like imprisoned singing-birds,” replied I, 
“condemned to wear out their lives in confinement, 
which they try to beguile by the exercise of accomplish- 
ments which would have adorned society had they been 
left at large.” 

“I shall be,” returned Miss Vernon — “that is,” said 
she, correcting herself — “I should be rather like the 
wild hawk, who, barred the free exercise of his soar 
through heaven, will dash himself to pieces against the 
bars of his cage. But to return to Rashleigh,” said she, 
in a more lively tone, “ you will think him the pleasantest 
man you ever saw in your life, Mr. Osbaldistone, — that 
is, for a week at least. If he could find out a blind 
mistress, never man would be so secure of conquest ; 
but the eye breaks the spell that enchants the ear. — 
But here we are in the court of the old hall, which looks 
as wild and old fashioned as any of its inmates. There 
is no great toilette kept at Osbaldistone Hall, you must 
know ; but I must take off these things, they are so 
H 2 
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unpleasantly warm, — and the hat hurts my forehead, 
too,” continued the lively girl, taking it off, and shaking 
down a profusion of sable ringlets, which, half laughing, 
half blushing, she separated with her white slender 
fingers, in order to clear them away from her beautiful 
face and piercing hazel eyes. If there was any coquetry 
in the action, it was well disguised by the careless 
indifference of her manner. I could not help saying, 
“ that, judging of the family from what I saw, I should 
suppose the toilette a very unnecessary care.” 

“That's very politely said — though, perhaps, I ought 
not to understand in what sense it was meant,” replied 
Miss Vernon ; “ but you will see a better apology for a 
little negligence when you meet the Orsons you are to 
live amongst, whose forms no toilette could improve. 
But, as I said before, the old dinner-bell will clang, or 
rather clank, in a few minutes — it cracked of its own 
accord on the day of the landing of King Willie, and 
my uncle, respecting its prophetic talent, would never 
permit it to be mended. So do you hold my palfrey, 
like a duteous knight, until I send some more humble 
squire to relieve you of the charge.” 

She threw me the rein as if we had been acquainted 
from our childhood, jumped from her saddle, tripped 
across the court-yard, and entered at a side-door, leaving 
me in admiration of her beauty, and astonished with the 
over-frankness of her manners, which seemed the more 
extraordinary at a time when the dictates of politeness, 
flowing from the court of the Grand Monarque Louis 
XIV., prescribed to the fair sex an unusual severity of 
decorum. I was left awkwardly enough stationed in 
the centre of the court of the old hall, mounted on one 
horse, and holding another in my hand. 

The building afforded little to interest a -stranger, had 
I been disposed to consider it attentively ; the sides of 
the quadrangle were of various architecture, and with 
their stone-shafted latticed windows, projecting turrets, 
and massive architraves, resembled the inside of a con- 
vent, or of one of the older and less splendid colleges of 
Oxford. I called for a domestic, but was for some time 
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totally unattended to ; which was the more provoking, 
as I could perceive I was the object of curiosity to 
several servants, both male and female, from different 
parts of the building, who popped out their heads and 
withdrew them, like rabbits in a warfen, before I could 
make a direct appeal to the attention of any individual. 
The return of the huntsmen and hounds relieved me 
from my embarrassment, and with some difficulty I got 
one clown to relieve me of the charge of the horses, and 
another stupid boor to guide me to the presence of Sir 
Hildebrand. This service he performed with much such 
grace and good-will, as a peasant who is compelled to act 
as guide to a hostile patrol ; and in the same manner I was 
obliged to guard against his deserting me in the labyrinth 
of low vaulted passages which conducted to “Stun 
Hall,” as he called it, where I was to be introduced to 
the gracious presence of my uncle. 

We did, however, at length reach a long vaulted 
room, floored with stone, where a range of oaken 
tables, of a weight and size too massive ever to be 
moved aside, were already covered for dinner. This 
venerable apartment, which had witnessed the feasts of 
several generations of the Osbaldistone family, bore also 
evidence of their success in field sports. Huge antlers 
of deer, which might have been trophies of the hunting 
of Chevy Chace, were ranged around the walls, inter- 
spersed with the stuffed skins of badgers, otters, 
martins, and other animals of the chase. Amidst some 
remnants of old armour, which had, perhaps, served 
against the Scotch, hung the more valued weapons of 
silvan war, cross-bows, guns of various device and 
construction, nets, fishing-rods, otter-spears, hunting- 
poles, with many other singular devices, and engines 
for taking or killing game. A few old pictures, dimmed 
with smoke, and stained with March beer, hung on the 
walls, representing knights and ladies, honoured, doubt- 
less, and renowned in their day; those frowning fearfully 
from huge bushes of wig and of beard ; and these looking 
delightfully with all their might at the roses which they 
brandished in their hands. 
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I had just time to give a glance at these matters, 
when about twelve blue-coated servants burst into the 
hall with much tumult and talk, each rather employed 
in directing his comrades than in discharging his own 
duty. Some brought blocks and billets to the fire, 
which roared, blazed, and ascended, half in smoke, half 
in flame, up a huge tunnel, with an opening wide enough 
to accommodate a stone seat within its ample vault, and 
which was fronted, by way of chimney-piece, with a 
huge piece of heavy architecture, where the monsters of 
heraldry, embodied by the art of some Northumbrian 
chisel, grinned and ramped in red free-stone, now 
japanned by the smoke of centuries. Others of these 
old-fashioned serving-men bore huge smoking dishes, 
loaded with substantial fare; others brought in cups, 
flagons, bottles, yea barrels of liquor. All tramped, 
kicked, plunged, shouldered, and jostled, doing as little 
service with as much tumult as could well be imagined. 
At length, while the dinner was, after various efforts, 
in the act of being arranged upon the board, “the 
clamour much of men and dogs,*Hhe cracking of whips, 
calculated for the intimidation of the latter, voices loud 
and high, steps which impressed by the heavy-heeled 
boots of the period, clattered like those in the statue of 
the Fe$tin de Pierre^ announced the arrival of those for 
whose benefit the preparations were made. The hubbub 
among the servants rather increased than diminished as 
this crisis approached. Some called to make haste, — 
others to take time, — some exhorted to stand out of 
the way, and make room for Sir Hildebrand and the 
young squires, — some to close round the table and 
be in the way, — some bawled to open, some to shut, a 
pair of folding-doors which divided the hall from a sort 
of gallery, as I afterwards learned, or withdrawing- 
room, fitted up with black wainscot. Opened the doors 
were at length, and in rushed curs and men, — eight 
dogs, the domestic chaplain, the village doctor, my six 
cousins, and my uncle. 
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The rude hall rocks — they come, they come,— 

The din of voices shakes the dome ; 

In stalk the various forms, and, drest 
In varying morion, varying vest. 

All march with haughty step — all proudly shake the crest, 

Penrose. 

If Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone was in no hurry to greet 
his nephew, of whose arrival he must have been informed 
for some time, he had important avocations to allege in 
excuse. ‘‘Had seen thee sooner, lad,” he exclaimed, 
after a rough shake of the hand, and a hearty welcome 
to Osbaldistone Hall, “but had to see the hounds 
kennelled first. Thou art welcome to the Hall, lad — 
here is thy cousin Percie, thy cousin Thornie, and thy 
cousin John — your cousin Dick, your cousin Wilfred, 
and — stay, where’s Rashleigh? — ay, here’s Rashleigh — 
take thy long body aside, Thornie, and let’s see thy 
brother a bit — your cousin Rashleigh, So, thy father 
has thought on the old Hall, and old Sir Hildebrand at 
last — better late than never — Thou art welcome, lad, 
and there’s enough. Where’s my little Die? — ay, here 
she comes — this is my niece Die, my wife’s brother’s 
daughter — the prettiest girl in our dales, be the other 
who she may — and so now let’s to the sirloin.” — 

To gain some idea of the person who held this 
language, you must suppose, my dear Tresham, a man 
aged about sixty, in a hunting suit which had once been 
richly laced, but whose splendour had been tarnished by 
many a November and December storm. Sir Hilde- 
brand, notwithstanding the abruptness of his present 
manner, had, at one period of his life, known courts 
and camps ; had held a commission in the army which 
encamped on Hounslow Heath previous to the Revolu- 
tion — and, recommended perhaps by his religion, had 
been knighted about the same period by the unfortunate 
and ill-advised James II, But the Knight’s dreams of 
further preferment, if he ever entertained any, had died 
away at the crisis which drove his patron from the 
throne, and since that period he had spent a sequestered 
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life upon his native domains. Notwithstanding his 
rusticity, however, Sir Hildebrand retained much of 
the exterior of a gentleman, and appeared among his 
sons as the remains of a Corinthian pillar, defaced and 
overgrown with moss and lichen, might have looked, if 
contrasted with the rough unhewn masses of upright 
stones in Stonhenge, or any other Druidical temple. 
The sons were, indeed, heavy unadorned blocks as the 
eye would desire to look upon. Tall, stout, and comely, 
all and each of the five eldest seemed to want alike the 
Promethean fire of intellect, and the exterior grace and 
manner, which, in the polished world, sometimes supply 
mental deficiency. Their most valuable moral quality 
seemed to be the good humour and content which was 
expressed in their heavy features, and their only pretence 
to accomplishment was their dexterity in field sports, for 
which alone they lived. The strong Gyas, and the 
strong Cloanthus, are not less distinguished by the poet, 
than the strong Percival, the strong Thorncliff, the 
strong John, Richard, and Wilfred Osbaldistones, were 
by outward appearance. 

But, as if to indemnify herself for a uniformity so 
uncommon in her productions. Dame Nature had ren- 
dered Rashleigh Osbaldistone a striking contrast in 
person and manner, and, as I afterwards learned, in 
temper and talents, not only to his brothers, but to 
most men whom I had hitherto met with. When 
Percie, Thornie, and Co. had respectively nodded, 
grinned, and presented their shoulder rather than their 
hand, as their father named them to their new kinsman, 
Rashleigh stepped forward, and welcomed me to Os- 
baldistone Hall, with the air and manner of a man of 
the w’orld. His appearance was not in itself prepos- 
sessing. He was of low stature, whereas all his brethren 
seemed to be descendants of Anak; and while they were 
handsomely formed, Rashleigh, though strong in person, 
was bull-necked and cross-made, and from some early 
injury in his youth had an imperfection in his gait, so 
much resembling an absolute halt, that many alleged 
that it formed the obstacle to his taking orders ; the 



Church of Rome, as is well known, admitting none to 
the clerical profession who labours under any personal 
deformity. Others, however, ascribed this unsightly 
defect to a mere awkward habit, and contended that 
it did not amount to a personal disqualification from 
holy orders. 

The features of Rashleigh were such, as, having 
looked upon, we in vain wish to banish from our 
memory, to which they recur as objects of painful 
curiosity, although we dwell upon them with a feeling 
of dislike, and even of disgust. It was not the actual 
plainness of his face, taken separately from the meaning, 
which made this strong impression. His features were, 
indeed, irregular, but they were by no means vulgar ; 
and his keen dark eyes, and shaggy eyebrows, redeemed 
his face from the charge of commonplace ugliness. But 
there was in these eyes an expression of art and design, 
and, on provocation, a ferocity tempered by caution, 
which nature had made obvious to the most ordinary 
physiognomist, perhaps with the same intention that 
she has given the rattle to the poisonous snake. As if 
to compensate him for these disadvantages of exterior, 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone was possessed of a voice the 
most soft, mellow, and rich in its tones that I ever 
heard, and was at no loss for language of every sort 
suited to so fine an organ. His first sentence of wel- 
come was hardly ended, ere I internally agreed with 
Miss Vernon, that my new kinsman would make an 
instant conquest of a mistress whose ears alone were to 
judge his cause. He was about to place himself beside 
me at dinner, but Miss Vernon, who, as the only female 
in the family, arranged all such matters according to 
her own pleasure, contrived that I should sit betwixt 
Thorncliff and herself ; and it can scarce be doubted 
that I favoured this more advantageous arrangement. 

“I want to speak with you,” she said, ‘‘and I have 
placed honest Thornie betwixt Rashleigh and you on 
purpose. He will be like — 

Feather-bed ^twixt castle wall 

And heavy oruiit of cannon ball, 
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while I, your earliest acquaintance in this intellectual 
family, ask of you how you like us all?** 

“A very comprehensive question, Miss Vernon, con- 
sidering how short while I have been at Osbaldistone 
Hall.’* 

“Oh, the philosophy of our family lies on the sur- 
face — there are minute shades distinguishing the 
individuals, which require the eye of an intelligent 
observer; but the species, as naturalists I believe call 
it, may be distinguished and characterized at once.** 

“ My five elder cousins, then, are I presume of pretty 
nearly the same character.** 

“Yes, they form a happy compound of sot, game- 
keeper, bully, horse-jockey, and fool ; but as they say 
there cannot be found two leaves on the same tree 
exactly alike, so these happy ingredients, being mingled 
in somewhat various proportions in each individual, 
make an agreeable variety for those who likfe to study 
character.** 

“Give me a sketch, if you please, Miss Vernon.** 
“You shall have them all in a family-piece, at full 
length — the favour is too easily granted to be refused. 
Percie, the son and heir, has more of the sot than of 
the gamekeeper, bully, horse-jockey, or fool — My 
precious Thornie is more of the bully than the sot, 
gamekeeper, jockey, or fool — John, who sleeps whole 
weeks amongst the hills, has most of the gamekeeper— 
The jockey is powerful with Dickon, who rides two 
hundred miles by day and night to be bought and sold 
at a horse-race — And the fool predominates so much 
over Wilfred’s other qualities, that he may be termed 
a fool positive.” 

“A goodly collection. Miss Vernon, and the indi- 
vidual varieties belong to a most interesting species. 
But is there no room on the canvas for Sir Hildebrand? ” 
“ I love my uncle,” was her reply: “ I owe him some 
kindness (such it was meant for at least), and I will 
leave you to draw his picture yourself, when you know 
him better.” 

“Come,” thought I to myself, “I am glad there is 
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some forbearance. After all, who would have looked 
for such bitter satire from a creature so young, and so 
exquisitely beautiful? ** 

“You are thinking of me,” she said, bending her 
dark eyes on me, as if she meant to pierce through my 
very soul. 

“I certainly was,” I replied, with some embarrass- 
ment at the determined suddenness of the question, and 
then, endeavouring to give a complimentary turn to my 
frank avowal — “How is it possible I should think of 
anything else, seated as I have the happiness to be ? ” 

She smiled with such an expression of concentrated 
haughtiness as she alone could have thrown into her 
countenance. “I must inform you at once, Mr. 
Osbaldistone, that compliments are entirely lost upon 
me ; do not, therefore, throw away your pretty sayings 
— they serve fine gentlemen who travel in the country, 
instead of the toys, beads, and bracelets, which 
navigators carry to propitiate the savage inhabitants 
of newly-discovered lands. Do not exhaust your stock 
in trade ; — you will find natives in Northumberland to 
whom your fine things will recommend you — on me 
they would be utterly thrown away, for I happen to 
know their real value.” 

I was silenced and confounded. 

“You remind me at this moment,” said the young 
lady, resuming her lively and indifferent manner, “of 
the fairy tale, where the man finds all the money which 
he had carried to market suddenly changed into pieces 
of slate. 1 have cried down and ruined your whole 
stock of complimentary discourse by one unlucky 
observation. But come, never mind it — You are belied, 
Mr. Osbaldistone, unless you have much better con- 
versation than these fadeurs, which every gentleman 
with a toupet thinks hijnself obliged to recite to an 
unfortunate girl, merely because she is dressed in silk 
and gauze, while he wears superfine cloth with em- 
broidery. Your natural paces, as any of my five cousins 
might say, are far preferable to your complimentary 
amble. Endeavour to forget my unlucky sex ; call me 
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Tom Vernon, if you have a mind, but speak to me as 
you would to a friend and companion ; you have no 
idea how much I shall like you.’* 

“ That would be a bribe indeed,” returned 1. 

“Again!” replied Miss Vernon, holding up her 
finger; “I told you I would not bear the shadow of 
a compliment. And now, when you have pledged my 
uncle, who threatens you with what he calls a brimmer, 
I will tell you what you think of me.” 

The bumper being pledged by me, as a dutiful 
nephew, and some other general intercourse of the 
table having taken place, the continued and business- 
like clang of knives and forks, and the devotion of 
cousin ThorncHff on my right hand, and cousin Dickon, 
who sate on Miss Vernon’s left, to the huge quantities 
of meat with which they heaped their plates, made them 
serve as two occasional partitions, separating us from 
the rest of the company, and leaving us to omx ttte-h-tck, 
“ And now,” said I, “give me leave to ask you frankly, 
Miss Vernon, what you suppose I am thinking of you ! 
— I could tell you what I really do think, but you have 
interdicted praise.” 

“ I do not want your assistance. I am conjuror enough 
to tell your thoughts without it. You need not open the 
casement of your bosom ; I see through it. You think 
me a strange bold girl, half coquette, half romp ; desirous 
of attracting attention by the freedom of her manners and 
loudness of her conversation, because she is ignorant 
of what the Spectator calls the softer graces of the 
sex ; and perhaps you think I have some particular 
plan of storming you into admiration. I should be 
sorry to shock your self-opinion, but you were never 
more mistaken. All the confidence I have reposed in 
you, I would have given as readily to your father, if I 
thought he could have undeiistood me* I am in this 
happy family as much secluded from intelligent listeners 
as Sancho in the Sierra Morena, and when opportunity 
offers, I must speak or die. I assure you I would not 
have told you a word of all this curious intelligence, 
had I cared a pin who knew it or knew it not.” 
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<< It is very cruel in you, Miss Vernon, to take away 
all particular marks of favour from your communica- 
tions, but I must receive them on your own terms. — 
You have not included Mr. Rashleigh Osbaldistone in 
your domestic sketches.** 

She shrunk, I thought, at this remark, and hastily 
answered in a much lower tone, “Not a word of Rash- 
leigh ! His ears are so acute when his selfishness is 
interested, that the sounds would reach him even 
through the mass of ThornclifTs person, stuffed as it 
is with beef, venison-pasty, and pudding.** 

“ Yes,** I replied; “ but peeping past the living screen 
which divides us, before I put the question, I perceived 
that Mr. Rashleigh*s chair was empty — he has left the 
table.** 

“I would not have you be too sure of that,** Miss 
Vernon replied. “Take my advice, and when you 
speak of Rashleigh, get up to the top of Otterscope- 
hill, where you can see for twenty miles round you 
in every direction — stand on the very peak, and speak 
in whispers ; and, after all, don*t be too sure that the 
bird of the air will not carry the matter. Rashleigh has 
been my tutor for four years; we are mutually tired 
of each other, and we shall heartily rejoice at our 
approaching separation.** 

“Mr. Rashleigh leaves Osbaldistone Hall, then?** 

“Yes, in a few days; — did you not know that.^ — 
your father must keep his resolutions much more secret 
than Sir Hildebrand. Why, when my uncle was in- 
formed that you were to be his guest for some time, 
and that your father desirpd to have one of his hopeful 
sons to fill up the lucrative situation in his counting- 
house which was vacant by your obstinacy, Mr. Francis, 
the good knight held a cour plenilre of all his family, 
including the butler, housekeeper, and gamekeeper. 
This reverend assembly of the peers and household 
officers of Osbaldistone Hall was not convoked, as you 
may suppose, to elect your substitute, because, as 
Rashleigh alone possessed more arithmetic than was 
necessary to calculate the odds on a fighting-cock, none 
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but he could be supposed qualified for the situation. 
But some solemn sanction was necessary for transform- 
ing Rashleigh’s destination from starving as a Catholic 
priest to thriving as a wealthy banker ; and it was not 
without some reluctance that the acquiescence of the 
assembly was obtained to such an act of degradation.” 

“ I can conceive the scruples — but how were they 
got over?** 

‘‘By the general wish, I believe, to get Rashleigh 
out of the house,** replied Miss Vernon. “Although 
youngest of the family, he has somehow or other got 
the entire management of all the others ; and every one 
is sensible of the subjection, though they cannot shake 
it off. If any one opposes him, he is sure to rue having 
done so before the year goes about ; and if you do him 
a very important service, you may rue it still more.** 

“At that rate,** answered I, smiling, “ I should look 
about me ; for I have been the cause, however 
unintentionally, of his change of situation.** 

“ Yes ; and whether he regards it as an advantage or 
disadvantage, he will owe you a grudge for it — But 
here comes cheese, radishes, and a bumper to church 
and king, the hint for chaplains and ladies to disap- 
pear; and I, the sole representative of womanhood at 
Osbaldistone Hall, retreat, as in duty bound.** 

She vanished as she spoke, leaving me in astonish- 
ment at the mingled character of shrewdness, audacity, 
and frankness, which her conversation displayed. I 
despair conveying to you the least idea of her manner, 
although I have, as nearly as I can remember, imitated 
her language. In fact, there was a mixture of untaught 
simplicity, as well as native shrewdness and haughty 
boldness, in her manner, and all were modified and 
recommended by the play of the most beautiful features 
I had ever beheld. It is not to be thought that, how- 
ever strange and uncommon I might think her liberal 
and unreserved communications, a young man of two- 
and-twenty was likely to be severely critical on a 
beautiful girl of eighteen, for not observing a proper 
distance towards him. On the contrary, I was equally 
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diverted and flattered by Miss Vernon’s confidence, and 
that notwithstanding her declaration of its being con- 
ferred on me solely because I was the first auditor who 
occurred, of intelligence enough to comprehend it. 
With the presumption of my age, certainly not 
diminished by my residence in France, I imagined 
that well-formed features, and a handsome person, both 
which I conceived myself to possess, were not unsuit- 
able qualifications for the confidant of a young beauty. 
My vanity thus enlisted in Miss Vernon’s behalf, I was 
far from judging her with severity, merely for a frank- 
ness which I supposed was in some degree justified by 
my own personal merit ; and the feelings of partiality, 
which her beauty, and the singularity of her situation, 
were of themselves calculated to excite, were enhanced 
by my opinion of her penetration and judgment in her 
choice of a friend. 

After Miss Vernon quitted the apartment, the bottle 
circulated, or rather flew, around the table in unceasing 
revolution. My foreign education had given me a dis- 
taste to intemperance, then and yet too common a 
vice among my countrymen. The conversation which 
seasoned such orgies was as little to my taste, and if 
anything could render it more disgusting, it was the 
relationship of the company. I therefore seized a lucky 
opportunity, and made my escape through a side door, 
leading I knew not whither, rather than endure any 
longer the sight of father and sons practising the same 
degrading intemperance, and holding the same coarse 
and disgusting conversation. I was pursued, of course, 
as I had expected, to be reclaimed by force, as a 
deserter from the shrine of Bacchus. When I heard 
the whoop and hollo, and the tramp of the heavy boots of 
my pursuers on the winding stair which I was descend- 
ing, I plainly foresaw I should be overtaken unless I 
could get into the open air. I therefore threw open a 
casement in the staircase, which looked into an old- 
fashioned garden, and as the height did not exceed six 
feet, I jumped out without hesitation, and soon heard 
far behind the ‘‘hey whoop ! stole away ! stole away ! ” 
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of my baffled pursuers. I ran down one alley, walked 
fast up another ; and then, conceiving myself out of all 
danger of pursuit, I slackened my pace into a quiet 
stroll, enjoying the cool air which the heat of the wine 
I had been obliged to swallow, as well as that of my 
rapid retreat, rendered doubly grateful. 

As I sauntered on, I found the gardener hard at his 
evening employment, and saluted him, as I paused to 
look at his work. ‘‘Good even, my friend.” 

“Gude e*en — gude e’en t’ye,” answered the man, 
without looking up, and in a tone which at once 
indicated his northern extraction. 

“ Fine weather for your work, my friend.” 

“ It’s no that muckle to be compleened o^” answered 
the man, with that limited degree of praise which 
gardeners and farmers usually bestow on the very best 
weather. Then raising his head, as if to see who spoke 
to him, he touched his Scotch bonnet with an air of 
respect, as he observed, “Eh, gude safe us! — it’s a 
sight for sair een, to see a gold-laced jeistiecor in the 
Ha’garden sae late at e’en.” 

“ A gold-laced what, my good friend? ” 

“Ou, a jeistiecor^ — that’s a jacket like your ain, 
there. They hae other things to do wi’ them up yonder 
— unbuttoning them to make room for the beef and the 
bag-puddings, and the claret-wine, nae doubt — that’s 
the ordinary for evening lecture on this side the 
border.” 

“There’s no such plenty of good cheer in your 
country, my good friend,” I replied, “as to tempt 
you to sit so late at it.” 

“ Hout, sir, ye ken little about Scotland ; it’s no for 
want of gude vivers — the best of fish, flesh, and fowl 
hae we, by sybos, ingans, turneeps, and other garden 
fruit. But we hae mense and discretion, and are 
moderate of our mouths ; — but here, frae the kitchen 
to the ha’, it’s fill and fetch mair, frae the tae end of 
the four-and-twenty till the t’other. Even their fast 


^ Perhaps from the French Juste-au-corps. 
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— they ca* it fasting when they hae the best o' sea- 
fish frae Hartlepool and Sunderland by land carriage, 
forbye trouts, grilses, salmon, and a* the lave o't, and 
so they make their very fasting a kind of luxury and 
abomination ; and then the awfu' masses and matins of 
the puir deceived souls — But I shouldna speak about 
them,, for your honour will be a Roman, Tse warrant, 
like the lave." 

‘‘Not I, my friend; I was bred an English presby- 
terian, or dissenter." 

“The right hand of fellowship to your honour, then," 
quoth the gardener, with as much alacrity as his hard 
features were capable of expressing, and, as if to show 
that his good-will did not rest on words, he plucked 
forth a huge horn snuff-box, or mull, as he called it, and 
proffered a pinch with a most fraternal grin. 

Having accepted his courtesy, I asked him if he had 
been long a domestic at Osbaldistone Hall. 

“ I have been fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus,” 
said he, looking towards the building, “for the best 
part of these four-and-twenty years, as sure as my 
name’s Andrew Fairservice." 

“But, my excellent friend, Andrew Fairservice, if 
your religion and your temperance are so much offended 
by Roman rituals and southern hospitality, it seems to 
me that you must have been putting yourself to an un- 
necessary penance all this while, and that you might 
have found a service where they eat less, and are more 
orthodox in their worship. I dare say it cannot be 
want of skill which prevented your being placed more 
to your satisfaction." 

“ It disna become me to speak to the point of my 
qualifications," said Andrew, looking round him with 
great complacency; “but nae doubt I should under- 
stand my trade of horticulture, seeing I was bred in the 
parish of Dreepdaily, where they raise lang-kale under 
glass, and force the early nettles for their spring kale. 
And, to speak truth, I hae been flitting every term these 
four-and-twenty years ; but when the time comes, 
there’s aye something to saw that I would like to see 

I 
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sawn, — or something to maw that I would like to see 
mawn, — or something to ripe that I would like to 
see ripen, — and sae I e’en daiker on wi’ the family 
frae year’s end to year’s end. And I wad say for 
certain, that I am gaun to quit at Cannlemas, only 
I was just as positive on it twenty years syne, and I 
find mysell still turning up the mouls here, for a’ that. 
Forbye that, to tell your honour the evendown truth, 
there’s nae better place ever offered to Andrew. But if 
your honour wad wush me to ony place where I wad 
hear pure doctrine, and hae a free cow’s grass, and a 
cot, and a yard, and mair than ten punds of annual fee, 
and where there’s nae leddy about the town to count 
the apples, I’se hold mysell muckle indebted t’ye.” 

“ Bravo, Andrew! I perceive you’ll lose no preferment 
for want of asking patronage.” 

“I canna see what for I should,” replied Andrew; 
‘‘it’s no a generation to wait till ane’s worth’s discovered, 
I trow.” 

“ But you are no friend, I observe, to the ladies.” 

“Na, by my troth, I keep up the first gardener’s 
quarrel to them. They’re fasheous bargains — aye cry- 
ing for apricocks, pears, plums, and apples, summer 
and winter, without distinction o’ seasons ; but we hae 
nae slices o’ the spare rib here, be praised for’t ! except 
auld Martha, and she’s weel eneugh pleased wi’ the 
freedom o* the berry-bushes to her sister’s weans, when 
they come to drink tea in a holiday in the housekeeper’s 
room, and wi’ a wheen codlings now and then for her 
ain private supper.” 

“You forget your young mistress.” 

“ What mistress do I forget? — whae’s that? ” 

“Your young mistress, Miss Vernon.” 

“What! the lassie Vernon? — She’s nae mistress o’ 
mine, man. I wish she was her ain mistress ; and I 
wush she mayna be some other body’s mistress or it’s 
lang — She’s a wild slip that.” 

“Indeed!” said I, more interested than I cared to 
own to myself, or to show to the fellow — “why, 
Andrew, you knowr all the secrets of this family.” 
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If I ken them, I can keep them,*" said Andrew; 
“they winna work in my wame like barm in a barrel, 
I’se warrant ye. Miss Die is — but it’s neither beef nor 
brose o" mine.** 

And he began to dig with a great semblance of 
assiduity. 

“What is Miss Vernon, Andrew? I am a friend Of 
the family, and should like to know.** 

“ Other than a gude ane, Vm fearing,’* said Andrew, 
closing one eye hard, and shaking his head with a grave 
and mysterious look — ^‘something glee*d — your honour 
understands me ? ** 

“ I cannot say I do,** said I, ‘‘Andrew, but I should 
like to hear you explain yourself ; ** and therewithal I 
slipped a crown-piece into Andrew’s horn-hard hand. 
The touch of the silver made him grin a ghastly smile, 
as he nodded slowly, and thrust it into his breeches 
pocket ; and then, like a man who well understood that 
there was value to be returned, stood up, and rested 
his arms on his spade, with his features composed 
into the most important gravity, as for some serious 
communication. 

“Ye maun ken, then, young gentleman, since it 
imports you to know, that Miss Vernon is** 

Here breaking off, he sucked in both his cheeks, till 
his lantern jaws and long chin assumed the appearance 
of a pair of nut-crackers ; winked hard once more, 
frowned, shook his head, and seemed to think his 
physiognomy had completed the information which his 
tongue had not fully told. 

“Good God I ** said I — “so young, so beautiful, so 
early lost ! ** 

“Troth, ye may say sae — she*s in a manner lost, 
body and saul ; forby being a Papist, I’se uphaud her 
for’* — and his northern caution prevailed, and he was 
again silent. 

“For what, sir?** said I sternly. “I insist on 
knowing the plain meaning of all this.** 

“ Ou, just for the bitterest Jacobite in the haill 
shire,** 
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“ Pshaw ! A Jacobite ? — is that all ? 

Andrew looked at me with some astonishment, at 
hearing his information treated so lightly ; and then 
muttering, ‘‘Aweel, it’s the warst thing I ken aboot 
the lassie, howsoe’er,” he resumed his spade, like the 
king of the Vandals, in Marmontel’s late novel. 


A RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN GLASOW 
CATHEDRAL 

Chapter XX 

It strikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a chillness to the trembling heart. 

Mourning Bride. 

Notwithstanding the impatience of my conductor, I 
could not forbear to pause and gaze for some minutes 
on the exterior of the building, rendered more im- 
pressively dignified by the solitude which ensued when 
its hitherto open gates were closed, after having, as it 
were, devoured the multitude which had lately crowded 
the churchyard, but now, enclosed within the build- 
ing, were engaged, as the choral swell of voices from 
within announced to us, in the solemn exercises of 
devotion. The sound of so many voices united by the 
distance into one harmony, and freed from those harsh 
discordances which jar the ear when heard more near, 
combining with the murmuring brook, and the wind 
which sung among the old firs, affected me with a sense 
of sublimity. All nature, as invoked by the Psalmist 
whose verses they chanted, seemed united in offering 
that solemn praise in which trembling is mixed with 
joy as she addressed her Maker. I had heard the 
service of high mass in France, celebrated with all the 
kclat which the choicest music, the richest dresses, the 
most imposing ceremonies, could confer on it ; yet it 
fell short in effect of the simplicity of the Presbyterian 
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worship. The devotion, in which every one took a 
share, seemed so superior to that which was recited by 
musicians as a lesson which they had learned by rote, 
that it gave the Scottish worship all the advantage of 
reality over acting. 

As 1 lingered to catch more of the solemn sound, 
Andrew, whose impatience became ungovernable, pulled 
me by the sleeve — ‘‘Come awa^ sir — come awa* ; we 
maunna be late o* gaun in to disturb the worship ; if 
we bide here the searchers will be on us, and carry us 
to the guard-house for being idlers in kirk-time.** 

Thus admonished, I followed my guide, but not, as 
I had supposed, into the body of the cathedral. “ This 
gate — this gate, sir,** he exclaimed, dragging me off as 
I made towards the main entrance of the building — 
“There*s but cauldrife law-work gaun on yonder — 
carnal morality, as dow*d and as fusionless as rue 
leaves at Yule — Here’s the real savour of doctrine,** 

So saying, we entered a small low-arched door, 
secured by a wicket, which a grave-looking person 
seemed on the point of closing, and descended several 
steps as if into the funeral vaults beneath the church. 
It was even so ; for in these subterranean precincts, — 
why chosen for such a purpose I knew not, — was 
established a very singular place of worship. 

Conceive, Tresham, an extensive range of low-browed, 
dark, and twilight vaults, such as are used for sepulchres 
in other countries, and had long been dedicated to the 
same purpose in this, a portion of which was seated 
with pews, and used as a church. The part of the 
vaults thus occupied, though capable of containing a 
congregation of many hundreds, bore a small proportion 
to the darker and more extensive caverns which yawned 
around what may be termed the inhabited space. In 
those waste regions of oblivion, dusky banners and 
tattered escutcheons indicated the graves of those who 
were once, doubtless, “ princes in Israel.** Inscriptions, 
which could only be read by the painful antiquary, in 
language as obsolete as the act of devotional charity 
which they employed, invited the passengers to pray for 
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the souls of those whose bodies rested beneath. Sur- 
rounded by these receptacles of the last remains of 
mortality, I found a numerous congregation engaged in 
the act of prayer. The Scotch perform this duty in a 
standing instead of a kneeling posture — more, perhaps, 
to take as broad a distinction as possible from the ritual 
of Rome than for any better reason ; since I have 
observed, that in their family worship, as doubtless In 
their private devotions, they adopt, in their immediate 
address to the Deity, that posture which other Christians 
use as the humblest and most reverential. Standing, 
therefore, the men being uncovered, a crowd of several 
hundreds of both sexes, and all ages, listened with 
great reverence and attention to the extempore, at least 
the unwritten, prayer of an aged clergyman, who was 
very popular in the city. Educated in the same religious 
persuasion, I seriously bent my mind to join in the 
devotion of the day ; and it was not till the congrega- 
tion resumed their seats, that my attention was diverted 
to the consideration of the appearance of all around me. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, most of the men put 
on their hats or bonnets, and all who had the happiness 
to have seats sate down. Andrew and I were not of 
this number, having been too late of entering the 
church to secure such accommodation. We stood among 
a number of other persons in the same situation, form- 
ing a sort of ring around the seated part of the congre- 
gation. Behind and around us were the vaults I have 
already described ; before us the devout audience, dimly 
shown by the light which streamed on their faces 
through one or two low Gothic windows, such as give 
air and light to charnel-houses. By this were seen the 
usual variety of countenances which are generally 
turned towards a Scotch pastor on such occasions, 
almost all composed to attention, unless where a father 
or mother here and there recalls the wandering eyes of 
a lively child, or disturbs the slumbers of a dull one. 
The high-boned and harsh countenance of the nation, 
with the expression of intelligence and shrewdness 
which it frequently exhibits, is seen to more advantage 
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in the act of devotion, or in the ranks of war, than on 
lighter and more cheerful occasions of assemblage. 
The discourse of the preacher was well qualified to call 
forth the various feelings and faculties of his audience. 

Age and infirmities had impaired the powers of a 
voice originally strong and sonorous. He read his text 
with a pronunciation somewhat inarticulate ; but when 
he closed the Bible, and commenced his sermon, his tones 
gradually strengthened, as he entered with vehemence 
into the arguments which he maintained. They related 
chiefly to the abstract points of the Christian faith, — sub- 
jects grave, deep, and fathomless by mere human reason, 
but for which, with equal ingenuity and propriety, he 
sought a key in liberal quotations from the inspired 
writings. My mind was unprepared to coincide in all 
his reasoning, nor was I sure that in some instances I 
rightly comprehended his positions. But nothing could 
be more impressive than the eager enthusiastic manner 
of the good old man, and nothing more ingenious than 
his mode of reasoning. The Scotch, it is well known, 
are more remarkable for the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, than for the keenness of their feelings; they 
are, therefore, more moved by logic than by rhetoric, 
and more attracted by acute and argumentative reason- 
ing on doctrinal points, than influenced by the enthusi- 
astic appeals to the heart and to the passions, by which 
popular preachers in other countries win the favour of 
their hearers. 

Among the attentive group which I now saw, might 
be distinguished various expressions similar to those of 
the audience in the famous cartoon of Paul preaching 
at Athens. Here sat a zealous and intelligent Calvinist, 
with brows bent just as much as to indicate profound 
attention ; lips slightly compressed ; eyes fixed on the 
minister with an expression of decent pride, as if sharing 
the triumph of his argument ; the forefinger of the 
right hand touching successively those of the left, as 
the preacher, from argument to argument, ascended 
towards his conclusion. Another, with fiercer and 
sterner look, intimated at once his contempt of all who 
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doubted the creed of his pastor, and his joy at the 
appropriate punishment denounced against them. A 
third, perhaps belonging to a different congregation, 
and present only by accident or curiosity, had the 
appearance of internally impeaching some link of the 
reasoning ; and you might plainly read, in the slight 
motion of his head, his doubts as to the soundness of 
the preacher’s argument. The greater part listened 
with a calm, satisfied countenance, expressive of a 
conscious merit in being present, and in listening to 
such an ingenious discourse, although perhaps unable 
entirely to comprehend it. The women in general 
belonged to this last division of the audience ; the old, 
however, seeming more grimly intent upon the abstract 
doctrines laid before them ; while the younger females 
permitted their eyes occasionally to make a modest 
circuit around the congregation ; and some of them, 
Tresham (if my vanity did not greatly deceive me), con- 
trived to distinguish your friend and servant, as a 
handsome young stranger and an Englishman. As to 
the rest of the congregation, the stupid gaped, yawned, 
or slept, till awakened by the application of their more 
zealous neighbours’ heels to their shins ; and the idle 
indicated their inattention by the wandering of their 
eyes, but dared give no more decided token of weari- 
ness. Amid the Lowland costume of coat and cloak, I 
could here and there discern a Highland plaid, the 
wearer of which, resting on his basket-hilt, sent his eyes 
among the audience with the unrestrained curiosity of 
savage wonder ; and who, in all probability, was 
inattentive to the sermon for a very pardonable reason 
— because he did not understand the language in which 
it was delivered. The martial and wild look, however, 
of these stragglers added a kind of character which 
the congregation could not have exhibited without 
them. They were more numerous, Andrew afterwards 
observed, owing to some cattle-fair in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Such was the group of countenances, rising tier on 
tier, discovered to my critical inspection by such 
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sunbeams as forced their way through the narrow 
Gothic lattices of the Laigh Kirk of Glasgow ; and, 
having illuminated the attentive congregation, lost 
themselves in the vacuity of the vaults behind, giving 
to the nearer part of their labyrinth a sort of imperfect 
twilight, and leaving their recesses in an utter darkness, 
which gave them the appearance of being interminable. 

I have already said that I stood with others in the 
exterior circle, with my face to the preacher, and my 
back to those vaults which I have so often mentioned. 
My position rendered me particularly obnoxious to any 
interruption which arose from any slight noise occurring 
amongst these retiring arches, where the least sound 
was multiplied by a thousand echoes. The occasional 
sound of rain-drops, which, admitted through some 
cranny in the ruined roof, fell successively, and splashed 
upon the pavement beneath, caused me to turn my 
head more than once to the place from whence it 
seemed to proceed, and when my eyes took that direc- 
tion, I found it difficult to withdraw them ; such is the 
pleasure our imagination receives from the attempt to 
penetrate as far as possible into an intricate labyrinth, 
imperfectly lighted, and exhibiting objects which irritate 
our curiosity, only because they acquire a mysterious 
interest from being undefined and dubious. My eyes 
became habituated to the gloomy atmosphere to which 
I directed them, and insensibly my mind became more 
interested in their discoveries than in the metaphysical 
subtleties which the preacher was enforcing. 

My father had often checked me for this wandering 
mood of mind, arising perhaps from an excitability of 
imagination to which he was a stranger ; and the 
finding myself at present solicited by these temptations 
to inattention, recalled the time when I used to walk, 
led by his hand, to Mr. Shower’s chapel, and the 
earnest injunctions which he then laid on me to redeem 
the time because the days were evil. At present, the 
picture which my thoughts suggested, far from fixing 
my attention, destroyed the portion I had yet left, by 
conjuring up to my recollection the peril in which his 
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affairs now stood. I endeavoured, in the lowest 
whisper I could frame, to request Andrew to obtain 
information, whether any of the gentlemen of the firm 
of MacVittie & Co. were at present in the congrega^ 
tion. But Andrew, wrapped in profound attention to 
the sermon, only replied to my suggestion by hard 
punches with his elbow, as signals to me to remain 
silent. I next strained my eyes, with equally bad 
success, to see if, among the sea of up-turned faces 
which bent their eyes on the pulpit as a common centre, 
I could discover the sober and business-like physiognomy 
of Owen. But not among the broad beavers of the 
Glasgow citizens, or the yet broader brimmed Lowland 
bonnets of the peasants of Lanarkshire, could I see 
anything resembling the decent periwig, starched ruffles, 
or the uniform suit of light-brown garments apper- 
taining to the head-clerk of the establishment of 
Osbaldistone and Tresham. My anxiety now returned 
on me with such violence as to overpower not only the 
novelty of the scene around me, by which it had 
hitherto been diverted, but moreover my sense of 
decorum. I pulled Andrew hard by the sleeve, and 
intimated my wish to leave the church, and pursue my 
investigation as I could. Andrew, obdurate in the 
Laigh Kirk of Glasgow as on the mountains of Cheviot, 
for some time deigned me no answer ; and it was only 
when he found I could not otherwise be kept quiet, that 
he condescended to inform me, that, being once in the 
church, we could not leave it till service was over, 
because the doors were locked so soon as the prayers 
began. Having thus spoken in a brief and peevish 
whisper, Andrew again assumed the air of intelligent 
and critical importance, and attention to the preacher’s 
discourse. 

While I endeavoured to make a virtue of necessity, 
and recall my attention to the sermon, I was again 
disturbed by a singular interruption. A voice from 
behind whispered distinctly in my ear, “You are in 
danger in this city.” — I turned round, as if mechanic- 
ally. 
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One or two starched and ordinary-looking mechanics 
stood beside and behind me, — stragglers, who, like 
ourselves, had been too late in obtaining entrance. 
But a glance at their faces satisfied me, though I could 
hardly say why, that none of these was the person who 
had spoken to me. Their countenances seemed all 
composed to attention to the sermon, and not one of 
them returned any glance of intelligence to the inquisi- 
tive and startled look with which I surveyed them. A 
massive round pillar, which was close behind us, might 
have concealed the speaker the instant he uttered his 
mysterious caution ; but wherefore it was given in 
such a place, or to what species of danger it directed 
my attention, or by whom the warning was uttered, 
were points on which my imagination lost itself in 
conjecture. It would, however, I concluded, be repeated, 
and I resolved to keep my countenance turned towards 
the clergyman, that the whisperer might be tempted to 
renew his communication under the idea that the first 
had passed unobserved. 

My plan succeeded. I had not resumed the appear- 
ance of attention to the preacher for five minutes, when 
the same voice whispered, ‘‘ Listen, but do not look 
back.^’ I kept my face in the same direction. “You 
are in danger in this place,’’ the voice proceeded ; “so 
am I — meet me to-night on the Brigg, at twelve pre< 
ccesely — keep at home till the gloaming, and avoid 
observation.” 

Here the voice ceased, and I instantly turned my 
head. But the speaker had, with still greater prompti- 
tude, glided behind the pillar, and escaped my observa- 
tion. I was determined to catch a sight of him, if 
possible, and extricating myself from the outer circle of 
hearers, I also stepped behind the column. All there 
was empty ; and I could only see a figure wrapped in 
a mantle, whether a Lowland cloak, or Highland plaid, 

I could not distinguish, which traversed, like a phantom, 
the dreary vacuity of vaults which I have described. 

I made a mechanical attempt to pursue the mysteri- 
ous form, which glided away and vanished in the 
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vaulted cemetery, like the spectre of one of the 
numerous dead who rested within its precincts. I had 
little chance of arresting the course of one obviously 
determined not to be spoken with ; but that little chance 
was lost by my stumbling and falling before I had 
made three steps from the column. The obscurity 
which occasioned my misfortune, covered my disgrace ; 
which I accounted rather lucky, for the preacher, with 
that stern authority which the Scottish ministers assume 
for the purpose of keeping order in their congregations, 
interrupted his discourse, to desire the ** proper officer 
to take into custody the causer of this disturbance in 
the place of worship. As the noise, however, was not 
repeated, the beadle, or whatever else he was called, 
did not think it necessary to be rigorous in searching 
out the offender; so that I was enabled, without 
attracting farther observation, to place myself by 
Andrew’s side in my original position. The service 
proceeded, and closed without the occurrence of 
anything else worthy of notice. 

As the congregation departed and dispersed, my 
friend Andrew exclaimed. “ See, yonder is worthy Mr. 
MacVittie, and Mrs. MacVittie, and Miss Alison 
MacVittie, and Mr. Thamas MacFin, that they say is 
to marry Miss Alison, if a^ bowls row right — she’ll hae 
a hantle siller, if she’s no that bonny.” 

My eyes took the direction he pointed out. Mr. 
MacVittie was a tall, thin, elderly man, with hard 
features, thick grey eyebrows, light eyes, and, as I 
imagined, a sinister expression of countenance, from 
which my heart recoiled. I remembered the warning I 
had received in the church, and hesitated to address 
this person, though I could not allege to myself any 
rational ground of dislike or suspicion. 

I was yet in suspense, when Andrew, who mistook 
my hesitation for bashfulness, proceeded to exhort me 
to lay it aside. “Speak till him — speak till him, Mr. 
Francis — he’s no provost yet, though they say he’ll be 
my lord neist year. Speak till him, then — he’ll gie ye 
a decent answer for as rich as he is, unless ye were 
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wanting; siller frae him — they say he*s dour to draw his 
purse.” 

It immediately occurred to me, that if this merchant 
were really of the churlish and avaricious disposition 
which Andrew intimated, there might be some caution 
necessary in making myself known, as I could not tell 
how accounts might stand between my father and him. 
This consideration came in aid of the mysterious hint 
which I had received, and the dislike which I had con- 
ceived at the man’s countenance. Instead of addressing 
myself directly to him, as I had designed to have done, 
I contented myself with desiring Andrew to inquire at 
Mr. MacVittie’s house the address of Mr. Owen, an 
English gentleman ; and I charged him not to mention 
the person from whom he received the commission, but 
to bring me the result to the small inn where we lodged. 
This Andrew promised to do. He said something of 
the duty of my attending the evening service ; but 
added with a causticity natural to him, that in troth, 
if folk couldna keep their legs still, but wad needs be 
couping the creels ower throughstanes, as if they wad 
raise the very dead folk wi’ the clatter, a kirk wi’ a 
chimley in’t was fittest for them.” 
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[I take only one passage from this book, which seems to me to 
be Scott’s masterpiece ; and that gives us one of his noblest pictures 
of peasant life and heroism. Effie Deans has been accused of 
child murder (though the child has really been stolen away, not 
killed), and the evidence is strong against her. But, according 
to the Scotch law, the penalty of death will not be applied if it 
can be proved that she has confessed her condition to any one 
before the child was born ; and it is hoped that her sister Jeanie 
Deans will be able to give the necessary testimony on this point. 
But David Deans, the father, is a strict member of a small remnant 
that derived its origin from the famed Cameronian Covenanters, 
and it is against his conscience to recognise the state by giving 
evidence in a court of law. He is willing, however, that his 
daughter should do so. Whilst he tries to explain to her that she 
may, if her conscience allows it, give evidence in a court of 
justice, he manages to convey to her the impression that he wishes 
her to commit perjury by swearing that her sister had told her, 
what in fact she had never breathed to her. The last passage 
shows Jeanie’s truthfulness and her father’s despair.] 


THE TRIAL OF EFFIE DEANS 

(From Chapters XVII, XVIII and XXII) 

Amidst these heats and dissensions, the trial of Effie 
Deans, after she had been many weeks imprisoned, 
was at length about to be brought forward, and Mr. 
Middleburgh found leisure to inquire into the evidence 
concerning her. For this purpose, he chose a fine day 
for his walk towards her father’s house. 

The excursion into the country was somewhat distant, 
in the opinion of a burgess of those days, although 
many of the present inhabit suburban villas considerably 
beyond the spot to which we allude. Three-quarters 
of an hour’s walk, however, even at a pace of magis- 
terial gravity, conducted our benevolent office-bearer 
126 
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to the Crag'S of St. Leonard’s, and the humble mansion 
of David Deans. 

The old man was seated on the deas, or turf-seat, at 
the end of his cottage, busied in mending his cart har- 
ness with his own hands ; for in those days any sort of 
labour which required a little more skill than usual fell to 
the share of the goodman himself, and that even when he 
was well to pass in the world. With stern and austere 
gravity he persevered in his task, after having just 
raised his head to notice the advance of the stranger. 
It would have been impossible to have discovered, from 
his countenance and manner, the internal feelings of 
agony with which he contended. Mr. Middleburgh 
waited an instant, expecting Deans would in some 
measure acknowledge his presence, and lead into con- 
versation ; but, as he seemed determined to remain 
silent, he was himself obliged to speak first. 

My name is Middleburgh — Mr. James Middleburgh, 
one of the present magistrates of the city of Edinburgh.’* 

‘*It may be sae,” answered Deans laconically, and 
without interrupting his labour. 

‘‘You must understand,” he continued, “that the 
duty of a magistrate is sometimes an unpleasant one.” 

“ It may be sae,” replied David ; “ I hae naething to 
say in the contrair ; ” and he was again doggedly silent. 

“ You must be aware,” pursued the magistrate, “that 
persons in my situation are often obliged to make pain- 
ful and disagreeable inquiries of individuals, merely 
because it is their bounden duty.” 

“It may be sae,” again replied Deans; “I hae 
naething to say anent it, either che tae way or the 
t’other. But I do ken there was ance in a day a just 
and God-fearing magistracy in yon town o’ Edinburgh, 
that did not bear the sword in vain, but were a terror 
to evil-doers, and a praise to such as kept the path. 
In the glorious days of auld worthy faithfu’ Provost 
Dick, when there was a true and faithfu’ General 
Assembly of the Kirk, walking hand in hand with the 
real noble Scottish-hearted barons, and with the magis- 
trates of this and other towns, gentles, burgesses, and 
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commons of all ranks, seeing with one eye, hearing 
with one ear, and upholding the ark with their united 
strength — And then folk might see men deliver up their 
silver to the state’s use, as if it had been as muckle 
sclate stanes. My father saw them toom the sacks of 
dollars out o’ Provost Dick’s window intill the carts that 
carried them to the army at Dunse Law ; and if ye 
winna believe his testimony, there is the window itsell 
still standing in the Luckenbooths — I think it’s a claith- 
merchant’s booth the day — at the aim stanchells, five 
doors abune Gossford’s Close. — But now we haena sic 
spirit amang us ; we think mair about the warst wally- 
draigle in our ain byre, than about the blessing which 
the angel of the covenant gave to the Patriarch even at 
Peniel and Mahanaim, or the binding obligation of our 
national vows ; and we wad rather gie a pund Scots to 
buy an unguent to clear out auld rannell-trees and our 
beds o’ the English bugs as they ca’ them, than we wad 
gie a plack to rid the land of the swarm of Arminian 
caterpillars, Socinian pismires, and deistical Miss Katies, 
that have ascended out of the bottomless pit, to plague 
this perverse, insidious, and lukewarm generation.” 

It happened to Davie Deans on this occasion, as it 
has done to many other habitual orators ; when once 
he became embarked on his favourite subject, the 
stream of his own enthusiasm carried him forward in 
spite of his mental distress, while his well-exercised 
memory supplied him amply with all the types and 
tropes of rhetoric peculiar to his sect and cause. 

Mr. Middleburgh contented himself with answering — 
“ All this may be very true, my friend ; but, as you said 
just now, I have nothing to say to it at present, either 
one way or other. — You have two daughters, I think, 
Mr. Deans? ” 

The old man winced, as one whose smarting sore is 
suddenly galled ; but instantly composed himself, re' 
sumed the work which, in the heat of his declamation, 
he had laid down, and answered with sullen resolution, 
“ Ae daughter, sir — only ane'' 

“I understand you,” said Mr. Middleburgh; “you 
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have only one daughter here at home with you — but this 
unfortunate girl who is a prisoner — she is, I think, your 
youngest daughter ? ** 

The Presbyterian sternly raised his eyes. “ After the 
world, and according to the flesh, she is my daughter ; 
but when she became a child of Belial, and a company- 
keeper, and a trader in guilt and iniquity, she ceased to 
be a bairn of mine.” 

<‘Alas, Mr. Deans,” said Middleburgh, sitting down 
by him, and endeavouring to take his hand, which the 
old man proudly withdrew, “we are ourselves all 
sinners ; and the errors of our offspring, as they ought 
not to surprise us, being the portion which they derive 
of a common portion of corruption inherited through 
us, so they do not entitle us to cast them off because 
they have lost themselves.” 

“Sir,” said Deans impatiently, “I ken a* that as 
weel as — I mean to say,” he resumed, checking the 
irritation he felt at being schooled — a discipline of the 
mind which those most ready to bestow it on others do 
themselves most reluctantly submit to receive — “ I 
mean to say , that what ye observe may be just and 
reasonable — But I hae nae freedom to enter into my ain 
private affairs wi* strangers — And now, in this great 
national emergency, when there^s the Porteous’ Act has 
come doun frae London, that is a deeper blow to this 
poor sinfu* kingdom and suffering kirk than ony that 
has been heard of since the foul and fatal Test — at a 
lime like this ” 

“ But, goodman,” interrupted Mr. Middleburgh, “you 
must think of your own household first, or else you are 
worse even than the infidels.” 

“I tell ye. Bailie Middleburgh,” retorted David 
Deans, “if ye be a bailie, as there is little honour in 
being ane in these evil days — I tell ye, I heard the 
gracious Saunders Peden — I wotna whan it was ; but it 
was in killing time, when the plowers were drawing 
alang their furrows on the back of the Kirk of Scotland 
■7-1 heard him tell his hearers, gude and waled Chris- 
tians they were too, that some o’ them wad greet mair for 
K 
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a bit drowned calf or stirk than for a’ the defections and 
oppressions of the day ; and that they were some o* them 
thinking o’ ae thing, some o* anither, and there was Lady 
Hundleslope thinking o’ greeting Jock at the fireside! 
And the lady confessed in my hearing that a drow of 
anxiety had come ower her for her son that she had left 
at hame weak of a decay — And what wad he hae said 
of me if I had ceased to think of the gude cause for a 
castaway — a — It kills me to think of what she is 1 ” 

“ But the life of your child, goodman — think of that 
— if her life could be saved,” said Middleburgh. 

“ Her life I ” exclaimed David — “ I wadna gie ane o’ 
my grey hairs for her life, if her gude name be gane— 
And yet,” said he, relenting and retracting as he spoke, 
“ I wad make the niflfer, Mr. Middleburgh — I wad gie a’ 
these grey hairs that she has brought to shame and 
sorrow — I wad gie the auld head they grow on for her 
life, and that she might hae time to amend and return, 
for what hae the wicked beyond the breath of their 
nostrils ? — but I’ll never see her mair. — No I — that — that 
I am determined in — I’ll never see her mair I ” His lips 
continued to move for a minute after his voice ceased 
to be heard, as if he were repeating the same vow 
internally. 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Middleburgh, I speak to you 
as a man of sense ; if you would save your daughter’s 
life, you must use human means.” 

** I understand what you mean ; but Mr. Novit, who 
is the procurator and doer of an honourable person, the 
Laird of Dumbiedikes, is to do what carnal wisdom can 
do for her in the circumstances. Mysell am not clear 
to trinquet and traffic wi’ courts o’ justice as they are 
now constituted ; I have a tenderness and scruple in 
my mind anent them.” 

“That is to say,” said Middleburgh, “ that you are a 
Cameronian, and do not acknowledge the authority of 
our courts of judicature, or present government ? ” 

“Sir, under your favour,” replied David, who was 
too proud of his own polemical knowledge to call him- 
self the follower of any one, “ye take me up before I 
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fall down. I canna see why I suld be termed a Came- 
ronian, especially now that ye hae given the name of 
that famous and savoury sufferer, not only until a regi- 
mental band of souldiers, whereof I am told many can 
now curse, swear, and use profane language, as fast as 
ever Richard Cameron could preach or pray, but also 
because ye have, in as far as it is in your power, 
rendered that martyr’s name vain and contemptible, by 
pipes, drums, and fifes, playing the vain carnal spring 
called the Cameronian Rant, which too many professors 
of religion dance to — a practice maist unbecoming a pro- 
fessor to dance to any tune whatsoever, more especially 
promiscuously, that is, with the female sex. A brutish 
fashion it is, whilk is the beginning of defection with 
many, as I may hae as muckle cause as maist folk to 
testify.” 

“Well, but, Mr. Deans,” replied Mr. Middleburgh, 
“ I only meant to say that you were a Cameronian, or 
MacMillanite, one of the society people, in short, who 
think it inconsistent to take oaths under a government 
where the Covenant is not ratified.” 

“ Sir,” replied the controversialist, who forgot even 
his present distress in such discussions as these, “ you 
cannot fickle me sae easily as you do opine. I am not a 
MacMillanite, or a Russelite, or a Hamiltonian, or a 
Harleyite, or a Howdenite — I will be led by the nose by 
none — I take my name as a Christian from no vessel of 
clay. I have my own principles and practice to answer 
for, and am an humble pleader for the gude auld cause 
in a legal way.” 

“That is to say, Mr. Deans,” said Middleburgh, 
“ that you are a DeanitCy and have opinions peculiar to 
yourself.” 

“ It may please you to say sae,” said David Deans ; 
“ but I have maintained my testimony before as great 
folk, and in sharper times ; and though I will neither 
exalt myself nor pull down others, I wish every man 
and woman in this land had kept the true testimony, 
and the middle and straight path, as it were, on the 
ridge of a hill, where wind and water shears, avoiding 
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right-hand snares and extremes, and left-hand wayslid- 
ings, as weel as Johnny Dodds of Farthing’s Acre, and 
ae man mair that shall be nameless.” 

“I suppose,” replied the magistrate, ‘'that is as 
much as to say, that Johnny Dodds of Farthing’s Acre, 
and David Deans of St. Leonard’s, constitute the only 
members of the true, real, unsophisticated Kirk of 
Scotland ? ” 

“God forbid that I suld make sic a vain-glorious 
speech, when there are sae mony professing Chris- 
tians ! ” answered David; “but this I maun say, that 
all men act according to their gifts and their grace, sae 
that it is nae marvel that ” 

“This is all very fine,” interrupted Mr. Middleburgh; 
“ but I have no time to spend in hearing it. The matter 
in hand is this — I have directed a citation to be lodged 
in your daughter’s hands — If she appears on the day of 
trial and gives evidence, there is reason to hope she 
may save her sister’s life — if, from any constrained 
scruples about the legality of her performing the office 
of an affectionate sister and a good subject, by appear- 
ing in a court held under the authority of the law and 
government, you become the means of deterring her 
from the discharge of this duty, I must say, though the 
truth may sound harsh in your ears, that you, who gave 
life to this unhappy girl, will become the means of her 
losing it by a premature and violent death.” 

So saying, Mr. Middleburgh turned to leave him. 

“ Bide awee — bide awee, Mr. Middleburgh,” said 
Deans, in great perplexity and distress of mind ; but 
the Bailie, who was probably sensible that protracted 
discussion might diminish the effect of his best and most 
forcible argument, took a hasty leave, and declined 
entering farther into the controversy. 

Deans sunk down upon his seat, stunned with a 
variety of conflicting emotions. It had been a great 
source of controversy among those holding his opinions 
in religious matters how far the government which suc- 
ceeded the Revolution could be, without sin, acknow- 
ledged by true Presbyterians, seeing that it did not 
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recognise the great national testimony of the Solemn 
League and Covenant ? And latterly, those agreeing 
in this general doctrine, and assuming the sounding 
title of “The anti-PopisJi, anti-Prelatic, anti-Erastian, 
anti-Sectarian, true Presbyterian remnant,” were divided 
into many petty sects among themselves, even as to the 
extent of submission to the existing laws and rulers, 
which constituted such an acknowledgment as amounted 
to sin. 

“ I have been constant and unchanged in my testi- 
mony,” said David Deans; “but then who has said it 
of me, that I have judged my neighbour over closely, 
because he hath had more freedom in his walk than I 
have found in mine ? I never was a separatist, nor for 
quarrelling with tender souls about mint, cummin, or 
other the lesser tithes. My daughter Jean may have a 
light in this subject that is hid frae my auld een — it is 
laid on her conscience, and not on mine — If she hath 
freedom to gang before this judicatory, and hold up her 
hand for this poor castaway, surely I will not say she 

steppeth over her bounds ; and if not ” He paused 

in his mental argument, while a pang of unutterable 
anguish convulsed his features, yet, shaking it off, he 
firmly resumed the strain of his reasoning — “And if 
NOT — God forbid that she should go into defection at 
bidding of mine ! I wunna fret the tender conscience 
of one bairn — no, not to save the life of the other.” 

A Roman would have devoted his daughter to death 
from different feelings and motives, but not upon a more 
heroic principle of duty. 


It was with a firm step that Deans sought his 
daughter's apartment, determined to leave her to the 
light of her own conscience in the dubious point of 
casuistry in which he supposed her to be placed. 

The little room had been the sleeping apartment of 
both sisters, and there still stood there a small occa- 
sional bed which had been made for Effie’s accommoda- 
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tion, when, complaining of illness, she had declined to 
share, as in happier times, her sister’s pillow. The eyes 
of Deans rested involuntarily, on entering the room, 
upon this little couch, with its dark-green coarse cur- 
tains, and the ideas connected with it rose so thick upon 
his soul as almost to incapacitate him from opening his 
errand to his daughter. Her occupation broke the ice. 
He found her gazing on a slip of paper, which contained 
a citation to her to appear as a witness upon her sister’s 
trial in behalf of the accused. For the worthy magis- 
trate, determined to omit no chance of doing Efiie 
justice, and to leave her sister no apology for not giv- 
ing the evidence which she was supposed to possess, 
had caused the ordinary citation, or subposna^ of the 
Scottish criminal court, to be served upon her by an 
officer during his conference with David. 

This precaution was so far favourable to Deans, that 
it saved him the pain of entering upon a formal explana- 
tion with his daughter ; he only said, with a hollow and 
tremulous voice, “I perceive ye are aware of the 
matter.” 

O father, we are cruelly sted between God’s laws 
and man’s laws — What shall we do ? — What can we 
do?” 

Jeanie, it must be observed, had no hesitation what- 
ever about the mere act of appearing in a court of 
justice. She might have heard the point discussed by 
her father more than once ; but we have already noticed 
that she was accustomed to listen with reverence to much 
which she was incapable of understanding, and that 
subtle arguments of casuistry found her a patient, but 
unedified hearer. Upon receiving the citation, there- 
fore, her thoughts did not turn upon the chimerical 
scruples which alarmed her father’s mind, but to the 
language which had been held to her by the stranger 
at Muschat’s Cairn. In a word, she never doubted but 
she was to be dragged forward into the court of justice, 
in order to place her in the cruel position of either sacri- 
ficing her sister by telling the truth, or committing 
perjury in order to save her life. And so strongly did 
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her thoughts run in this channel, that she applied her 
father’s words, “Ye are aware of the matter,” to his 
acquaintance with the advice that had been so fearfully 
enforced upon hen She looked up with anxious sur- 
prise, not unmingled with a cast of horror, which his 
next words, as she interpreted and applied them, were 
not qualified to remove. 

“Daughter,” said David, ‘‘it has ever been my 
mind, that in things of ane doubtful and controversial 
nature, ilk Christian’s conscience suld be his ain guide 
— Wherefore descend into yourself, try your ain mind 
with sufficiency of soul exercise, and as you shall finally 
find yourself clear to do in this matter — even so be it.” 

“But, father,” said Jeanie, whose mind revolted at 
the construction which she naturally put upon his 
language, “can this — this be a doubtful or contro- 
versial matter? — Mind, father, the ninth command — 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour.’ ” 

David Deans paused ; for, still applying her speech 
to his preconceived difficulties, it seemed to him as if 
she^ a woman, and a sister, was scarce entitled to be 
scrupulous upon this occasion, where he^ a man, exer- 
cised in the testimonies of that testifying period, had 
given indirect countenance to her following what must 
have been the natural dictates of her own feelings. But 
he kept firm his purpose, until his eyes involuntarily 
rested upon the little settle-bed, and recalled the form 
of the child of his old age, as she sate upon it, pale, 
emaciated, and broken-hearted. His mind, as the pic- 
ture arose before him, involuntarily conceived, and his 
tongue involuntarily uttered — but in a tone how different 
from his usual dogmatical precision ! — arguments for 
the course of conduct likely to ensure his child’s safety. 

“ Daughter,” he said, “ I did not say that your path 
was free from stumbling — and, questionless, this act 
may be in the opinion of some a transgression, since he 
who beareth witness unlawfully, and against his con- 
science, doth in some sort bear false witness against 
his neighbour. Yet in matters of compliance, the guilt 
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lieth not in the compliance sae muckle, as in the mind 
and conscience of him that doth comply ; and, there- 
fore, although my testimony hath not been spared upon 
public defections, I haena felt freedom to separate 
mysell from the communion of many who have been 
clear to hear those ministers who have taken the fatal 
indulgence because they might get . good of them, 
though I could not.” 

When David had proceeded thus far, his conscience 
reproved him, that he might be indirectly undermining 
the purity of his daughter’s faith, and smoothing the 
way for her falling off from strictness of principle. He, 
therefore, suddenly stopped, and changed his tone 
“Jeanie, I perceive that our vile affections, — so I call 
them in respect of doing the will of our Father, — cling 
too heavily to me in this hour of trying sorrow, to per- 
mit me to keep sight of my ain duty, or to airt you to 
yours. I will speak nae mair anent this overtrying 
matter. — ^Jeanie, if ye can, wi’ God and gude con- 
science, speak in favour of this puir unhappy” — (here 
his voice faltered) — “ She is your sister in the flesh- 
worthless and castaway as she is, she is the daughter 
of a saint in heaven, that was a mother to you, Jeanie, 
in place of your ain — but if ye arena free in conscience 
to speak for her in the court of judicature, follow your 
conscience, Jeanie, and let God’s will be done.” After 
this adjuration he left the apartment, and his daughter 
remained in a state of great distress and perplexity. 

It would have been no small addition to the sorrows 
of David Deans, even in this extremity of suffering, 
had he known that his daughter was applying the 
casuistical arguments which he had been using, not in 
the sense of a permission to follow her own opinion on 
a dubious and disputed point of controversy, but rather 
as an encouragement to transgress one of those divine 
commandments which Christians of all sects and 
denominations unite in holding most sacred. 

‘‘Can this be?” said Jeanie, as the door closed on 
her father — “ Can these be his words that I have heard, 
or has the Enemy taken his voice and features to give 
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weight unto the counsel which causeth to perish? — a 
sister’s life, and a father pointing out how to save it ! — 
0 God, deliver me ! — this is a fearful temptation.” 

[We here pass on to the later stages in the trial itself. Mr. 
Fairbrother is the Counsel for Effie Deans. 

Mr. Fairbrother now premised, in a few words, ‘‘that 
he meant to bring forward his most important witness, 
upon whose evidence the cause must in a great measure 
depend. What his client was, they had learned from 
the preceding witnesses ; and so far as general charac- 
ter, given in the most forcible terms, and even with 
tears, could interest every one in her fate, she had 
already gained that advantage. It was necessary, he 
admitted, that he should produce more positive testi- 
mony of her innocence than what arose out of general 
character, and this he undertook to do by the mouth of 
the person to whom she had communicated her situation 
—by the mouth of her natural counsellor and guardian 
—her sister. — Macer, call into court, Jean, or Jeanie 
Deans, daughter of David Deans, cowfeeder, at Saint 
Leonard’s Crags.” 

When he uttered these words, the poor prisoner 
instantly started up, and stretched herself half-w^ay over 
the bar, towards the side at which her sister was to 
enter. And when, slowly following the officer, the wit- 
ness advanced to the foot of the table, Effie, with the 
whole expression of her countenance altered, from that 
of confused shame and dismay, to an eager, imploring, 
and almost ecstatic earnestness of entreaty, with out- 
stretched hands, hair streaming back, eyes raised eagerly 
to her sister’s face, and glistening through tears, ex- 
claimed in a tone which went through the heart of all 
who heard her, — “ O Jeanie, Jeanie, save me, save 
me ! 

With a different feeling, yet equally appropriated to 
his proud and self-dependent character, old Deans drew 
himself back still farther under the cover of the bench ; 
so that when Jeanie, as she entered the court, cast a 
timid glance towards the place at which she had left 
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him seated, his venerable figure was no longer visible. 
He sate down on the other side of Dumbiedikes, wrung 
his hand hard, and whispered, Ah, Laird, this is warst 
of a’ — if I can but win ower this part — I feel my head 
unco dizzy ; but my Master is strong in his servant’s 
weakness.” After a moment’s mental prayer, he again 
started up, as if impatient of continuing in any one 
posture, and gradually edged himself forward towards 
the place he had just quitted. 

Jeanie in the meantime had advanced to the bottom 
of the table, when, unable to resist the impulse of affec* 
tion, she suddenly extended her hand to her sister. 
Effie was just within the distance that she could seize it 
with both hers, press it to her mouth, cover it with 
kisses, and bathe it in tears, with the fond devotion 
that a Catholic would pay to a guardian saint descended 
for his safety; while Jeanie, hiding her own face with 
her other hand, w^ept bitterly. The sight would have 
moved a heart of stone, much more of flesh and blood. 
Many of the spectators shed tears, and it was some 
time before the presiding Judge himself could so far 
subdue his emotion as to request the witness to com- 
pose herself, and the prisoner to forbear those marks of 
eager affection, which, however natural, could not be 
permitted at that time, and in that presence. 

The solemn oath, — “ the truth to tell, and no truth to 
conceal, as far as she knew or should be asked,” was 
then administered by the Judge “in the name of God, 
and as the witness should answer to God at the great 
day of judgment ; ” an awful adjuration, which seldom 
fails to make impression even on the most hardened 
characters, and to strike with fear even the most up- 
right. Jeanie, educated in deep and devout reverence 
for the name and attributes of the Deity, was, by the 
solemnity of a direct appeal to his person and justice, 
awed, but at the same time elevated above all con- 
siderations, save those which she could, with a clear 
conscience, call him to witness. She repeated the form 
in a low and reverent, but distinct tone of voice, after 
the Judge, to whom, and not to any inferior officer of 
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the Court, the task is assigned in Scotland of directing 
the witness in that solemn appeal which is the sanction 
of his testimony. 

When the Judge had finished the established form, he 
added in a feeling, but yet a monitory tone, an advice, 
which the circumstances appeared to him to call for. 

“Young woman,** these were his words, “you come 
before this Court in circumstances, which it would be 
worse than cruel not to pity and to sympathise with. 
Yet it is my duty to tell you, that the truth, whatever 
its consequences may be, the truth is what you owe to 
your country, and to that God whose word is truth, and 
whose name you have now invoked. Use your own 
time in answering the questions that gentleman ** 
(pointing to the counsel) “shall put to you. — But re- 
member, that what you may be tempted to say beyond 
what is the actual truth, you must answer both here 
and hereafter.** 

The usual questions were then put to her : — Whether 
any one had instructed her what evidence she had to 
deliver ? Whether any one had given or promised her 
any good deed, hire, or reward, for her testimony ? 
Whether she had any malice or ill-will at his Majesty*s 
Advocate, being the party against whom she was cited 
as a witness ? To which questions she successively 
answered by a quiet negative. But their tenor gave 
great scandal and offence to her father, who was not 
aware that they are put to every witness as a matter of 
form. 

“ Na, na,*’ he exclaimed, loud enough to be heard, 
“my bairn is no like the Widow of Tckoah — nae man 
has putten words into her mouth.** 

One of the judges, better acquainted, perhaps, with 
the Books of Adjournal than with the Book of Samuel, 
was disposed to make some instant inquiry after this 
Widow of Tekoah, who, as he construed the matter, 
had been tampering with the evidence. But the presid- 
ing Judge, better versed in Scripture history, whispered 
to his learned brother the necessary explanation ; and 
the pause occasioned by this mistake had the good 
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effect of giving Jeanie Deans time to collect her spirits 
for the painful task she had to perform. 

Fairbrother, whose practice and intelligence were 
considerable, saw the necessity of letting the witness 
compose herself. In his heart he suspected that she 
came to bear false witness in her sister’s cause. 

“But that is her own affair,” thought Fairbrother; 
“ and it is my business to see that she has plenty of 
time to regain composure, and to deliver her evidence, 
be it true, or be it false — valeat quantum.^' 

Accordingly, he commenced his interrogatories with 
uninteresting questions, which admitted of instant 
reply. 

“ You are, I think, the sister of the prisoner? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Not the full sister, however?” 

“ No, sir — we are by different mothers.” 

“True; and you are, I think, several years older 
than your sister ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” etc. 

After the advocate had conceived that, by these pre- 
liminary and unimportant questions, he had familiarised 
the witness with the situation in which she stood, he 
asked, “ whether she had not remarked her sister’s 
state of health to be altered, during the latter part of 
the term when she had lived with Mrs. Saddletree ? ” 

Jeanie answered in the affirmative. 

“And she told you the cause of it, my dear, I sup- 
pose?” said Fairbrother, in an easy, and, as one may 
say, an inductive sort of tone. 

“ I am sorry to interrupt my brother,” said the Crown 
Counsel, rising; “but 1 am in your Lordships’ judg- 
ment, whether this be not a leading question ? ” 

“ If this point is to be debated,” said the presiding 
Judge, “the witness must be removed.” 

For the Scottish lawyers regard with a sacred and 
scrupulous horror every question so shaped by the 
counsel examining, as to convey to a witness the least 
intimation of the nature of the answer which is desired 
from him. These scruples, though founded on an ex- 
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cellent principle, are sometimes carried to an absurd 
pitch of nicety, especially as it is generally easy for a 
lawyer who has his wits about him to elude the objec- 
tion. Fairbrother did so in the present case. 

It is not necessary to waste the time of the Court, 
my Lord ; since the King^s Counsel thinks it worth 
while to object to the form of my question, I will shape 
it otherwise. — Pray, young woman, did you ask your 
sister any question when you observed her looking 
unwell? — take courage — speak out.” 

<< I asked her,” replied Jeanie, “ what ailed her.” 

“Very well — take your own time — and what was the 
answer she made ? ” continued Mr. Fairbrother. 

Jeanie was silent, and looked deadly pale. It was not 
that she at any one instant entertained an idea of the 
possibility of prevarication — it was the natural hesita- 
tion to extinguish the last spark of hope that remained 
for her sister. 

“Take courage, young woman,” said Fairbrother. — 
“I asked what your sister said ailed her when you 
inquired ? ” 

“Nothing,” answered Jeanie, with a faint voice, 
which was yet heard distinctly in the most distant 
corner of the Court-room, — such an awful and profound 
silence had been preserved during the anxious interval, 
which had interposed betwixt the lawyer’s question and 
the answer of the witness. 

Fairbrother’s countenance fell ; but with that ready 
presence of mind, which is as useful in civil as in mili- 
tary emergencies, he immediately rallied. — “Nothing? 
True ; you mean nothing at first — but when you asked 
her again, did she not tell you what ailed her ? ” 

The question was put in a tone meant to make her 
comprehend the importance of her answer, had she not 
been already aware of it. The ice was broken, however, 
and with less pause than at first, she now replied, — 
“AlackJ! alack 1 she never breathed word to me 
about it.” 

A deep groan passed through the Court. It was 
echoed by one deeper and more agonised from the 
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unfortunate father. The hope to which unconsciously, 
and in spite of himself, he had still secretly clung, had 
now dissolved, and the venerable old man fell forward 
senseless on the floor of the Court-house, with his head 
at the foot of his terrified daughter. The unfortunate 
prisoner, with impotent passion, strove with the guards 
betwixt whom she was placed. “ Let me gang to my 
father 1 — I will gang to him — I will gang to him-— he is 
dead — he is killed — I hae killed him ! " — she repeated, 
in frenzied tones of grief, which those who heard them 
did not speedily forget. 

Even in this moment of agony and general confusion, 
Jeanie did not lose that superiority, which a deep and 
firm mind assures to its possessor under the most trying 
circumstances. 

** He is my father — he is our father,” she mildly 
repeated to those who endeavoured to separate them, 
as she stooped, — shaded aside his grey hairs, and began 
assiduously to chafe his temples. 

The Judge, after repeatedly wiping his eyes, gave 
directions that they should be conducted into a neigh- 
bouring apartment, and carefully attended. The 
prisoner, as her father was borne from the Court, and 
her sister slowly followed, pursued them with her eyes 
so earnestly fixed, as if they would have started from 
their sockets. But when they were no longer visible, 
she seemed to find, in her despairing and deserted state, 
a courage which she had not yet exhibited. 

‘‘ The bitterness of it is now past,” she said, and then 
boldly addressed the Court. “ My Lords, if it is your 
pleasure to gang on wi’ this matter, the weariest day 
will hae its end at last.” 
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\The Bride of Lammermoor^ published in 1819, was written (or 
rather dictated) by Scott under circumstances of great physical 
pain, but it would be a mistake to attribute to this circumstance 
the tragic tone of the book, for the Legend of Montrose and Ivanhoe, 
both of which came out in the same year, are in the usual serene 
style. “ The Bride ” is a tragedy from beginning to end, and the 
pathetically humorous figure of Caleb Balderstone does but 
intensify the gloom. The book has on several occasions been 
made the basis of drama and opera, but what is greatest in Scott's 
story has always evaporated in the process. 

The passage here selected is the culmination of the tragedy. 
Lucy Ashton, the heroine, had plighted her faith to the Master of 
Ravenswood, the hereditary enemy of her house. While Ravens- 
wood is absent and believed to be dead, Lucy Ashton's mother 
tries to induce her daughter to repudiate her betrothal to him and 
to marry Bucklaw instead. She is cowed by her mother's influence ; 
but postpones as long as possible the hateful ceremony of the 
betrothal. The passage opens when the day arrives which Lucy 
had chosen as the farthest limit of her delay. After that the 
passage needs no elucidation. The hags outside the church are 
thoroughly Shakespearean, without being in the least imitated. 
7 'hc Bride of Lammermoor was, in Gladstone's judgment, himself 
a great admirer and constant reader of the Waverleys, the 
greatest of all.] 


THE MARRIAGE AND DEATH OF LUCY 
ASHTON 

(Chapters XXXI, XXXII and XXXIII) 

How fair these names, how much unlike they look 
To all the blurr'd subscriptions in my book ! 

The bridegroom’s letters stand in row above, 

Tapering, yet straight, like pine-trees in his grove, 

While free and fine the bride’s appear below. 

As light and slender as her jessamines grow. 

Crabbe. 

St. Jude’s day came, the term assigned by Lucy herself 
as the farthest date of expectation, and, as we have 
already said, there were neither letters from, nor news 
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of, Ravenswood. But there were news of Bucklaw and 
of his trusty associate Craigengelt, who arrived early 
in the morning for the completion of the proposed 
espousals, and for signing the necessary deeds. 

These had been carefully prepared under the revisal 
of Sir William Ashton himself, it having been resolved, 
on account of the state of Miss Ashton’s health, as it 
was said, that none save the parties immediately in- 
terested should be present when the parchments were 
subscribed. It was farther determined, that the mar- 
riage should be solemnised upon the fourth day after 
signing the articles, a measure adopted by Lady Ashton, 
in order that Lucy might have as little time as possible 
to recede, or relapse into intractability. There was no 
appearance, however, of her doing either. She heard 
the proposed arrangement with the calm indifference 
of despair, or rather with an apathy arising from the 
oppressed and stupified state of her feelings. To an 
eye so unobserving as that of Bucklaw, her demeanour 
had little more of reluctance than might suit the 
character of a bashful young lady, who, however, he 
could not disguise from himself, was complying with 
the choice of her friends, rather than exercising any 
personal predilection in his favour. 

When the morning compliments of the bridegroom 
had been paid, Miss Ashton was left for some time to 
herself ; her mother remarking that the deeds must 
be signed before the hour of noon, in order that the 
marriage might be happy. 

Lucy suffered herself to be attired for the occasion as 
the taste of her attendants suggested, and was of course 
splendidly arrayed. Her dress was composed of white 
satin and Brussels lace, and her hair arranged with a 
profusion of jewels, whose lustre made a strange con- 
trast to the deadly paleness of her complexion, and to 
the trouble which dwelt in her unsettled eye. 

Her toilette was hardly finished, ere Henry appeared 
to conduct the passive bride to the state apartment, 
where all was prepared for signing the contract. “ Do 
you know, sister,” he said, “I am glad you are to 
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have Bucklaw after all, instead of Ravenswood, who 
looked like a Spanish grandee come to cut our throats, 
and trample our bodies under foot. — And I am glad the 
broad seas are between us this day, for I shall never 
forget how frightened I was when I took him for the 
picture of old Sir Malise walked out of the canvas. 
Tell me true, are you not glad to be fairly shot of him ? ** 

“Ask me no questions, dear Henry, said his un- 
fortunate sister; “there is little more can happen to 
make me either glad or sorry in this world.’* 

“And that’s what all young brides say,” said Henry ; 
“and so do not be cast down, Lucy, for you’ll tell 
another tale a twelvemonth hence — and I am to be 
bride’s-man, and ride before you to the kirk, and all 
our kith, kin, and allies, and all Bucklaw^s, are to be 
mounted and in order — and I am to have a scarlet 
laced coat, and a feathered hat, and a sword-belt, double 
bordered with gold and point d'Espagne^ and a dagger 
instead of a sword ; and I should like a sword much 
better, but my father won’t hear of it. All my things, 
and a hundred besides, are to come out from Edinburgh 
to-night with old Gilbert, and the sumpter mules — and 
I will bring them, and show them to you the instant they 
come.” 

The boy’s chatter was here interrupted by the arrival 
of Lady Ashton, somewhat alarmed at her daughter’s 
stay. With one of her sweetest smiles, she took Lucy’s 
arm under her own, and led her to the apartment where 
her presence was expected. 

There were only present, Sir William Ashton and 
Colonel Douglas Ashton, the last in full regimentals — 
Bucklaw, in bridegroom trim — Craigengelt, freshly 
equipped from top to toe, by the bounty of his patron, 
and bedizened with as much lace as might have become 
the dress of the Copper Captain — together with the 
Rev. Mr. Bide-the-bent ; the presence of a minister 
being, in strict Presbyterian families, an indispensable 
requisite upon all occasions of unusual solemnity. 

Wines and refreshments were placed on a table, on 
which the writings were displayed, ready for signature, 
L 
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But before proceeding either to business or refresh- 
ment, Mr. Bide-the-bent, at a signal from - Sir William 
Ashton, invited the company to join him in a short 
extemporary prayer, in which he implored a blessing 
upon the contract now to be solemnised between the 
honourable parties then present. With the simplicity 
of his times and profession, which permitted strong per- 
sonal allusions, he petitioned, that the wounded mind of 
one of these noble parties might be healed, in reward of 
her compliance with the advice of her right honourable 
parents ; and that, as she had proved herself a child 
after God’s commandment, by honouring her father and 
mother, she and hers might enjoy the promised blessing 
— length of days in the land here, and a happy portion 
hereafter in a better country. He prayed farther, that 
the bridegroom might be weaned from those follies 
which seduce youth from the path of knowledge ; that 
he might cease to take delight in vain and unprofitable 
company, scoffers, rioters, and those who sit late at the 
wine (here Bucklaw winked to Craigengelt), and cease 
from the society that causeth to err. A suitable suppli- 
cation in behalf of Sir William and Lady Ashton, and 
their family, concluded this religious address, which thus 
embraced every individual present, excepting Craigen- 
gelt, whom the worthy divine probably considered as 
past all hopes of grace. 

The business of the day now went forward ; Sir 
William Ashton signed the contract with legal solemnity 
and precision ; his son, with military nonchalance ; and 
Bucklaw, having subscribed as rapidly as Craigengelt 
could manage to turn the leaves, concluded by wiping 
his pen on that worthy’s new laced cravat. 

It was now Miss Ashton’s turn to sign the writings, 
and she was guided by her watchful mother to the 
table for that purpose. At her first attempt she began 
to write with a dry pen, and when the circumstance 
was pointed out, seemed unable, after several attempts, 
to dip it in the massive silver ink-standish, which stood 
full before her. Lady Ashton’s vigilance hastened to 
supply the deficiency. 
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I have myself seen the fatal deed, and in the distinct 
characters in which the name of Lucy Ashton is traced 
on each page, there is only a very slight tremulous 
irregularity, indicative of her state of mind at the time 
of the subscription. But the last signature is incom- 
plete, defaced, and blotted ; for while her hand was 
employed in tracing it, the hasty tramp of a horse was 
heard at the gate, succeeded by a step in the outer 
gallery, and a voice, which, in a commanding tone, 
bore down the opposition of the menials. The pen 
dropped from Lucy’s fingers, as she exclaimed with a 
faint shriek — ** He is come — He is come ! ” 


This by his tongue should be a Montagu ! 

Fetch me my rapier, boy ; 

Now, by the faith and honour of my kin, 

To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 

Romeo and Julipt. 

Hardly had Miss Ashton dropped the pen, when the 
door of the apartment flew open, and the Master of 
Ravenswood entered the apartment. 

Lockhard and another domestic, who had in vain 
attempted to oppose his passage through the gallery 
or antechamber, were seen standing on the threshold 
transfixed with surprise, which was instantly communi- 
cated to the whole party in the state-room. That of 
Colonel Douglas Ashton was mingled with resentment ; 
that of Bucklaw, with haughty and affected indiffer- 
ence ; the rest, even Lady Ashton herself, showed signs 
of fear, and Lucy seemed stiffened to stone by this 
unexpected apparition. Apparition it might well be 
termed, for Ravenswood had more the appearance of 
one returned from the dead, than of a living visitor. 

He planted himself full in the middle of the apart- 
ment, opposite to the table at which Lucy was seated, 
on whom, as if she had been alone in the chamber, he 
bent his eyes with a mingled expression of deep grief 
and deliberate indignation. His dark-coloured riding 
cloak, displaced from one shoulder, hung around one 

L 2 
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side of his person in the ample folds of the Spanish 
mantle. The rest of his rich dress was travel-soird, 
and deranged by hard riding. He had a sword by his 
side, and pistols in his belt. His slouched hat, which 
he had not removed at entrance, gave an additional 
gloom to his dark features, which, wasted by sorrow, 
and marked by the ghastly look communicated by long 
illness, added to a countenance naturally somewhat 
stern and wild a fierce and even savage expression. 
The matted and dishevelled locks of hair which escaped 
from under his hat, together with his fixed and unmoved 
posture, made his head more resemble that of a marble 
bust than that of a living man. He said not a single 
word, and there was a deep silence in the company for 
more than two minutes. 

It was broken by Lady Ashton, who in that space 
partly recovered her natural audacity. She demanded 
to know the cause of this unauthorised intrusion. 

“That is a question, madam,’* said her son, “which 
I have the best right to ask — and I must request of the 
Master of Ravenswood to follow me, where he can 
answer it at leisure.” 

Bucklaw interposed, saying, “No man on earth 
should usurp his previous right in demanding an ex- 
planation from the Master. — Craigengelt,” he added, 
in an undertone, “d — n ye, why do you stand staring 
as if ye saw a ghost? fetch me my sword from the 
gallery.” 

“ I will relinquish to none,” said Colonel Ashton, 
“my right of calling to account the man who has 
offered this unparalleled affront to my family.” 

“ Be patient, gentlemen,” said Ravenswood, turning 
sternly towards them, and waving his hand as if to 
impose silence on their altercation. “ If you are as 
weary of your lives as I am, I will find time and place 
to pledge mine against one or both ; at present, I have 
no leisure for the disputes of triflers.” 

“Triflers ! ” echoed Colonel Ashton, half unsheathing 
his sword, while Bucklaw laid his hand on the hilt of 
that which Craigengelt had just reached him. 
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Sir William Ashton, alarmed for his son’s safety, 
rushed between the young men and Ravenswood, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘My son, I command you — Bucklaw, I 
entreat you — keep the peace, in the name of the Queen 
and of the law ! ” 

“In the name of the law of God,” said Bide-the- 
bent, advancing also with uplifted hands between Buck- 
law, the Colonel, and the object of their resentment — 
“ In the name of Him who brought peace on earth, and 
good-will to mankind, I implore — I beseech — I com- 
mand you to forbear violence towards each other ! 
God hateth the bloodthirsty man — he who striketh with 
the sword, shall perish with the sword.” 

“Do you take me for a dog, sir,” said Colonel 
Ashton, turning fiercely upon him, “or something 
more brutally stupid, to endure this insult in my 
father’s house ? — Let me go, Bucklaw ! He shall 
account to me, or, by Heaven, I will stab him where 
he stands ! ” 

“You shall not touch him here,” said Bucklaw ; “ he 
once gave me my life, and were he and the devil come 
to fly away with the whole house and generation, he 
shall have nothing but fair play.” 

The passions of the two young men, thus counter- 
acting each other, gave Ravenswood leisure to exclaim, 
in a stern and steady voice, “Silence! — let him who 
really seeks danger, take the fitting time when it is to 
be found ; my mission here will be shortly accom- 
plished. — Is that your handwriting, madam ? ” he added 
in a softer tone, extending towards Miss Ashton her 
last letter. 

A faltering “Yes,” seemed rather to escape from her 
lips, than to be uttered as a voluntary answer. 

“And is this also your handwriting?” extending 
towards her the mutual engagement. 

Lucy remained silent. Terror, and yet a stronger 
and more confused feeling, so utterly disturbed her 
understanding, that she probably scarcely comprehended 
the question that was put to her. 

“ If you design,” said Sir William Ashton, “ to found 
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any legal claim on that paper, sir, do not expect to 
receive any answer to an extrajudicial question.” 

“Sir William Ashton,” said Ravenswood, “I pray 
you, and all who hear me, that you will not mistake 
my purpose. If this young lady, of her own free will, 
desires the restoration of this contract, as her letter 
would seem to imply — there is not a withered leaf which 
this autumn wind strews on the heath, that is more 
valueless in my eyes. But I must and will hear the 
truth from her own mouth — without this satisfaction I 
will not leave this spot. Murder me by numbers you 
possibly may ; but I am an armed man — I am a desperate 
man — and I will not die without ample vengeance. 
This is my resolution, take it as you may. I will hear 
her determination from her own mouth ; from her own 
mouth, alone, and without witnesses will I hear it, 
Now, choose,” he said, drawing his sword with the 
right hand, and with the left, by the same motion, taking 
a pistol from his belt and cocking it, but turning the 
point of one weapon, and the muzzle of the other, to 
the ground, — “ Choose if you will have this hall floated 
with blood, or if you will grant me the decisive inter- 
view with my affianced bride, which the laws of God 
and the country alike entitle me to demand.” 

All recoiled at the sound of his voice, and the deter- 
mined action by which it was accompanied ; for the 
ecstasy of real desperation seldom fails to overpower 
the less energetic passions by which it may be opposed. 
The clergyman was the first to speak. “ In the name 
of God,” he said, “receive an overture of peace from 
the meanest of his servants. What this honourable 
person demands, albeit it is urged with over violence, 
hath yet in it something of reason. Let him hear from 
Miss Lucy’s own lips that she hath dutifully acceded to 
the will of her parents, and repenteth her of her cove- 
nant with him ; and when he is assured of this, he will 
depart in peace unto his own dwelling, and cumber us 
no more. Alas ! the workings of the ancient Adam are 
strong even in the regenerate — surely we should have 
long-suffering with those who, being yet in the gall of 
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bitterness and bond of iniquity, are swept forward by 
the uncontrollable current of worldly passion. Let, 
then, the Master of Ravenswood have the interview on 
which he insisteth ; it can but be as a passing* pang to this 
honourable maiden, since her faith is now irrevocably 
pledged to the choice of her parents. Let it, I say, be 
thus : it belongeth to my functions to entreat your 
honours’ compliance with this healing overture.” 

‘‘Never!” answered Lady Ashton, whose rage had 
now overcome her first surprise and terror, — “ never 
shall this man speak in private with my daughter, the 
affianced bride of another ! Pass from this room who 
will, I remain here. I fear neither his violence nor his 
weapons, though some,” she said, glancing a look 
towards Colonel Ashton, “who bear my name, appear 
more moved by them.” 

“For God’s sake, madam,” answered the worthy 
divine, “add not fuel to firebrands. The Master of 
Ravenswood cannot, I am sure, object to your presence, 
the young lady’s state of health being considered, and 
your maternal duty. I myself will also tarry ; per- 
adventure my grey hairs may turn away wrath.” 

“ You are welcome to do so, sir,” said Ravenswood ; 
“and Lady Ashton is also welcome to remain, if she 
shall think proper ; but let all others depart.” 

“Ravenswood,” said Colonel Ashton, crossing him 
as he went out, “you shall account for this ere 
long.” 

“ When you please,” replied Ravenswood. 

“ But I,” said Bucklaw, with a half smile, “have a 
prior demand on your leisure, a claim of some standing.” 

“ Arrange it as you will,” said Ravenswood ; “ leave 
me but this day in peace, and I will have no dearer 
employment on earth, to-morrow, than to give you all 
the satisfaction you can desire.” 

The other gentlemen left the apartment ; but Sir 
William Ashton lingered. 

“ Master of Ravenswood,” he said, in a conciliating 
tone, “ I think I have not deserved that you should 
make this scandal and outrage in my family. If you 
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will sheathe your sword, and retire with me into my 
study, I will prove to you, by the most satisfactory 
arguments, the inutility of your present irregular 
procedure ” 

“To-morrow, sir — to-morrow — to-morrow I will hear 
you at length,*’ reiterated Ravenswood, interrupting 
him ; “this day hath its own sacred and indispensable 
business.’* 

He pointed to the door, and Sir William left the 
apartment. 

Ravenswood sheathed his sword, uncocked and 
returned his pistol to his belt, walked deliberately to 
the door of the apartment, which he bolted — returned, 
raised his hat from his forehead, and, gazing upon 
Lucy with eyes in which an expression of sorrow over- 
came their late fierceness, spread his dishevelled locks 
back from his face, and said, “ Do you know me. Miss 
Ashton? — I am still Edgar Ravenswood.** She was 
silent, and he went on with increasing vehemence — “I 
am still that Edgar Ravenswood, who, for your affec- 
tion, renounced the dear ties by which injured honour 
bound him to seek vengeance. I am that Ravenswood, 
who, for your sake, forgave, nay, clasped hands in 
friendship with the oppressor and pillager of his house 
— the traducer and murderer of his father.** 

“ My daughter,** answered Lady Ashton, interrupting 
him, “has no occasion to dispute the identity of your 
person ; the venom of your present language is sufficient 
to remind her, that she speaks with the mortal enemy 
of her father.*’ 

“I pray you to be patient, madam,’* answered 
Ravenswood, “ my answer must come from her own lips 
— Once more. Miss Lucy Ashton, I am that Ravenswood 
to w’hom you granted the solemn engagement, which 
you now desire to retract and cancel.** 

Lucy*s bloodless lips could only falter out the words, 
“ It was my mother.** 

“ She speaks truly,** said Lady Ashton. “ It was I, 
who, authorised alike by the laws of God and man, 
advised her, and concurred with her, to set aside an 
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unhappy and precipitate engagement, and to annul it 
by the authority of Scripture itself.” 

‘‘Scripture!” said Ravenswood, scornfully. 

“ Let him hear the text,” said Lady Ashton, appealing 
to the divine, ‘‘on which you yourself, with cautious 
reluctance, declared the nullity of the pretended engage- 
ment insisted upon by this violent man.” 

The clergyman took his clasped Bible from his 
pocket, and read the following words: If a woman 
vow a vow unto the Lord^ and bind herself by a bond, being 
in her father^ s house in her youth ; and her father hear her 
vow, and her bond wherewith she hath bound her soul, and 
her father shall hold his peace at her : then all her vows shall 
stand, and every vow wherewith she hath bound her soul shall 
standP 

“And was it not even so with us?” interrupted 
Ravenswood. 

“Control thy impatience, young man,” answered the 
divine, “and hear what follows in the sacred text: — ^ But 
if her father disallow her in the day that he heareth ; not any 
of her vows, or of her bonds wherewith she hath bound her 
soul, shall stand: and the Lord shall forgive her, because her 
father disallowed her,^ ” 

“And was not,” said Lady Ashton, fiercely and 
triumphantly breaking in, — “ was not ours the case 
stated in the holy writ? — Will this person deny, that 
the instant her parents heard of the vow, or bond, by 
which our daughter had bound her soul, we disallowed 
the same in the most express terms, and informed him 
by writing of our determination ? ” 

“And is this all?” said Ravenswood, looking at 
Lucy, — “ are you willing to barter sworn faith, the 
exercise of free will, and the feelings of mutual affection, 
to this wretched hypocritical sophistry ? ” 

“Hear him!” said Lady Ashton, looking at the 
clergyman — “ hear the blasphemer ! ” 

“May God forgive him,” said Bide-the-bent, “and 
enlighten his ignorance ! ” 

“ Hear what I have sacrificed for you,” said Ravens- 
wood, still addressing Lucy, “ere you sanction what 
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has been done in your name. The honour of an ancient 
family, the urgent advice of my best friends, have been 
in vain used to sway my resolution ; neither the argu- 
ments of reason, nor the portents of superstition have 
shaken my fidelity. The very dead have arisen to 
warn me, and their warning has been despised. Are 
you prepared to pierce my heart for its fidelity, with 
the very weapon which my rash confidence intrusted 
to your grasp ?” 

“Master of Ravenswood,” said Lady Ashton, “you 
have asked what questions you thought fit. You see 
the total incapacity of my daughter to answer you. But 
I will reply for her, and in a manner which you cannot 
dispute. You desire to know whether Lucy Ashton, of 
her own free will, desires to annul the engagement into 
which she has been trepanned. You have her letter 
under her own hand, demanding the surrender of it; 
and, in yet more full evidence of her purpose, here is 
the contract which she has this morning subscribed, in 
presence of this reverend gentleman, with Mr. Hayston 
of Bucklaw.’* 

Ravenswood gazed upon the deed, as if petrified. 
“And it was without fraud or compulsion,” said he, 
looking towards the clergyman, “that Miss Ashton 
subscribed this parchment?” 

“ I vouch it upon my sacred character.” 

“This is indeed, madam, an undeniable piece of 
evidence,” said Ravenswood, sternly; “and it will be 
equally unnecessary and dishonourable to waste another 
word in useless remonstrance or reproach. There, 
madam,” he said, laying down before Lucy the signed 
paper and the broken piece of gold — “there are the 
evidences of your first engagement ; may you be more 
faithful to that which you have just formed. I will 
trouble you to return the corresponding tokens of my 
ill-placed confidence — I ought rather to say of my 
egregious folly.” 

Lucy returned the scornful glance of her lover with 
a gaze, from which perception seemed to have been 
banished ; yet she seemed partly to have understood 
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his meaning, for she raised her hands as if to undo a 
blue ribbon which she wore around her neck. She was 
unable to accomplish her purpose, but Lady Ashton cut 
the ribbon asunder, and detached the broken piece of 
gold, which Miss Ashton had till then worn concealed 
in her bosom ; the written counterpart of the lover’s 
engagement she for some time had had in her own 
possession. With a haughty courtesy she delivered 
both to Ravenswood, who was much softened when he 
took the piece of gold. 

‘‘And she could wear it thus,” he said — speaking to 
himself — “ could wear it in her very bosom — could wear 
it next to her heart — even when — But complaint avails 
not,” he said, dashing from his eye the tear which had 
gathered in it, and resuming the stern composure of his 
manner. He strode to the chimney, and threw into 
the fire the paper and piece of gold, stamping upon the 
coals with the heel of his boot, as if to insure their 
destruction. “ I will be no longer,” he then said, “an 
intruder here — Your evil wishes, and your worse offices. 
Lady Ashton, I will only return, by hoping these will 
be your last machinations against your daughter’s 
honour and happiness. — And to you, madam,” he said, 
addressing Lucy, “ I have nothing farther to say, except 
to pray to God that you may not become a world’s 
wonder for this act of wilful and deliberate perjury.” — 
Having uttered these words, he turned on his heel, and 
left the apartment. 

Sir William Ashton, by entreaty and authority, had 
detained his son and Bucklaw in a distant part of the 
castle, in order to prevent their again meeting with 
Ravenswood ; but as the Master descended the great 
staircase, Lockhard delivered him a billet, signed Sholto 
Douglas Ashton, requesting to know where the Master 
of Ravenswood would be heard of four or five days from 
hence, as the writer had business of weight to settle with 
him, so soon as an important family event had taken place. 

“Tell Colonel Ashton,” said Ravenswood, com- 
posedly, “ I shall be found at Wolfs Crag when his 
leisure serves him.” 
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As he descended the outward stair which led from 
the terrace, he was interrupted a second time by 
Craigengelt, who, on the part of his principal, the 
Laird of Bucklaw, expressed a hope, that Ravenswood 
would not leave Scotland within ten days at least, as 
he had both former and recent civilities for which to 
express his gratitude. 

“Tell your master,** said Ravenswood, fiercely, “to 
choose his own time. He will find me at Wolfs Crag, 
if his purpose is not forestalled.** 

My master?** replied Craigengelt, encouraged by 
seeing Colonel Ashton and Bucklaw at the bottom of 
the terrace ; “ give me leave to say, I know of no such 
person upon earth, nor will I permit such language to 
be used to me ! ’* 

“ Seek your master, then, in hell ! ** exclaimed 
Ravenswood, giving way to the passion he had hither- 
to restrained, and throwing Craigengelt from him with 
such violence, that he rolled down the steps, and lay 
senseless at the foot of them. — “ I am a fool,** he 
instantly added, “ to vent my passion upon a caitiff so 
worthless.** 

He then mounted his horse, which at his arrival he 
had secured to a balustrade in front of the castle, rode 
very slowly past Bucklaw and Colonel Ashton, raising 
his hat as he passed each, and looking in their faces 
steadily while he offered this mute salutation, which was 
returned by both with the same stern gravity. Ravens- 
wood walked on with equal deliberation until he reached 
the head of the avenue, as if to show that he rather 
courted than avoided interruption. When he had 
passed the upper gate, he turned his horse, and looked 
at the castle with a fixed eye; then set spurs to his 
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Who comes from the bridal chamber ? 

It is Azrael, the angel of death. 

Tiialaba. 

After the dreadful scene that had taken place at the 
castle, Lucy was transported to her own chamber, 
where she remained for some time in a state of absolute 
stupor. Yet afterwards, in the course of the ensuing 
day, she seemed to have recovered, not merely her 
spirits and resolution, but a sort of flighty levity, that 
was foreign to her character and situation, and which 
was at times chequered by fits of deep silence and 
melancholy, and of capricious pettishness. Lady 
Ashton became much alarmed, and consulted the 
family physicians. But as her pulse indicated no 
change, they could only say that the disease was on 
the spirits, and recommended gentle exercise and 
amusement. Miss Ashton never alluded to what had 
passed in the state-room. It seemed doubtful even if 
she was conscious of it, for she was often observed to 
raise her hands to her neck, as if in search of the 
ribbon that had been taken from it, and mutter, in 
surprise and discontent, when she could not find it, 
“ It was the link that bound me to life.*’ 
Notwithstanding all these remarkable symptoms. 
Lady Ashton was too deeply pledged to delay her 
daughter’s marriage even in her present state of health. 
It cost her much trouble to keep up the fair side of 
appearances towards Bucklaw. She was well aware, 
that if he once saw any reluctance on her daughter’s 
part, he would break off the treaty, to her great per- 
sonal shame and dishonour. She therefore resolved, 
that, if Lucy continued passive, the marriage should 
take place upon the day that had been previously fixed, 
trusting that a change of place, of situation, and of 
character, would operate a more speedy and effectual 
cure upon the unsettled spirits of her daughter, than 
could be attained by the slow measures which the 
medical men recommended. Sir William Ashton’s 
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views of family aggrandisement, and his desire to 
strengthen himself against the measures of the Marquis 

of A , readily induced him to acquiesce in what he 

could not have perhaps resisted if willing to do so. 
As for the young men, Bucklaw and Colonel Ashton, 
they protested, that after what had happened, it would 
be most dishonourable to postpone for a single hour 
the time appointed for the marriage, as it would be 
generally ascribed to their being intimidated by the 
intrusive visit and threats of Ravenswood. 

Bucklaw would indeed have been incapable of such 
precipitation, had he been aware of the state of Miss 
Ashton’s health, or rather of her mind. But custom, 
upon these occasions, permitted only brief and sparing 
intercourse between the bridegroom and the betrothed ; 
a circumstance so well improved by Lady Ashton, that 
Bucklaw neither saw nor suspected the real state of the 
health and feelings of his unhappy bride. 

On the eve of the bridal day, Lucy appeared to have 
one of her fits of levity, and surveyed with a degree of 
girlish interest, the various preparations of dress, etc., 
etc., which the different members of the family had 
prepared for the occasion. 

The morning dawned bright and cheerily. The bridal 
guests assembled in gallant troops from distant quarters. 
Not only the relations of Sir William Ashton, and the 
still more dignified connections of his lady, together 
with the numerous kinsmen and allies of the bride- 
groom, were present upon this joyful ceremony, gal- 
lantly mounted, arrayed and caparisoned, but almost 
every Presbyterian family of distinction, within fifty 
miles, made a point of attendance upon an occasion 
which was considered as giving a sort of triumph over 

the Marquis of A , in the person of his kinsman. 

Splendid refreshments awaited the guests on their 
arrival, and after these were finished, the cry was to 
horse. The bride was led forth betwixt her brother 
Henry and her mother. Her gaiety of the preceding 
day had given rise to a deep shade of melancholy, 
which, however, did not misbecome an occasion so 
momentous. There was a light in her eyes, and a 
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colour in her cheek, which had not been kindled for 
many a day, and which, joined to her great beauty, 
and the splendour of her dress, occasioned her entrance 
to be greeted with a universal murmur of applause, in 
which even the ladies could not refrain from joining. 
While the cavalcade were getting to horse, Sir William 
Ashton, a man of peace and of form, censured his son 
Henry for having begirt himself with a military sword 
of preposterous length, belonging to his brother, 
Colonel Ashton. 

“ If you must have a weapon,” he said, “ upon such 
a peaceful occasion, why did you not use the short 
poniard sent from Edinburgh on purpose?” 

The boy vindicated himself, by saying it was lost. 

‘‘ You put it out of the way yourself, I suppose,” said 
his father, ** out of ambition to wear that preposterous 
thing, which might have served Sir William Wallace. — 
But never mind, get to horse now, and take care of 
your sister.” 

The boy did so, and was placed in the centre of the 
gallant train. At the time, he was too full of his own 
appearance, his sword, his laced cloak, his feathered 
hat, and his managed horse, to pay much regard to any- 
thing else ; but he afterwards remembered to the hour 
of his death, that when the hand of his sister, by which 
she supported herself on the pillion behind him, touched 
his own, it felt as wet and cold as sepulchral marble. 

Glancing wide over hill and dale, the fair bridal pro- 
cession at last reached the parish church, which they 
nearly filled ; for, besides domestics, above a hundred 
gentlemen and ladies were present upon the occasion. 
The marriage ceremony was performed according to 
the rites of the Presbyterian persuasion, to which 
Bucklaw of late had judged it proper to conform. 

On the outside of the church a liberal dole was dis- 
tributed to the poor of the neighbouring parishes, under 
the direction of Johnny Mortsheugh, who had lately 
been promoted from his desolate quarters at the Hermi- 
tage, to fill the more eligible situation of sexton at the 
parish church of Ravenswood. Dame Gourlay, with 
two of her contemporaries, the same who assisted at 
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Alice’s late-wake, seated apart upon a flat monument or 
through-stane^ sate enviously comparing the shares which 
had been allotted to them in dividing the dole. 

“Johnny Mortsheugh,” said Annie Winnie, “might 
hae minded auld lang syne, and thought of his auld 
kimmers, for as braw as he is with his new black coat. 
I hae gotten but five herring instead o* sax, and this 
disna look like a gude saxpennys, and I daresay this 
bit morsel o’ beef is an unce lighter than ony that’s 
been dealt round ; and it’s a bit o’ the tenony hough, 
mair by token that yours, Maggie, is out o* the back sey.” 

“Mine, quo’ she?” mumbled the paralytic hag, 
“mine is half banes, I trow. If grit folk gie poor 
bodies ony thing for coming to their weddings and 
burials, it suld be something that wad do them gude, 
I think.” 

“Their gifts,” said Ailsie Gourlay, “are dealt for 
nae love of us — nor out of respect for whether we feed 
or starve. They wad gie us whinstanes for loaves, if it 
would serve their ain vanity, and yet they expect us to 
be as gratefu’, as they ca’ it, as if they served us for 
true love and liking.” 

“And that’s truly said,” answered her companion. 

“But, Ailsie Gourlay, ye’re the auldest o’ us three, 
did ye ever see a mair grand bridal ? ” 

“ I winna say that I have,” answered the hag ; “ but I 
think soon to see as braw a burial.” 

“And that wad please me as weel,” said Annie 
Winnie; “for there’s as large a dole, and folk are 
no obliged to girn and laugh, and mak murgeons, and 
wish joy to these hellicat quality, that lord it ower us 
like brute beasts. I like to pack the dead-dole in my 
lap, and rin ower my auld rhyme — 

‘ My loaf in my lap, my penny in my purse, 

Thou art ne’er the better, and I’m ne’er the worse.’ ** 

“That’s right, Annie,” said the paralytic woman; 
“ God send us a green Yule and a fat kirkyard I ” 

“ But I wad like to ken. Lucky Gourlay, for ye’re the 
auldest and wisest amang us, whilk o’ these revellers’ 
turns it will be to be streekit first ? ” 
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DV® see yon dandilly maiden,** said Dame Gourlay, 
“a’ glistening wi* gowd and jewels, that they are 
lifting up on the white horse behind that harebrained 
callant in scarlet, wi* the lang sword at his side ? ” 

“But that’s the bride!” said her companion, her 
cold heart touched with some sort of compassion ; 
“ that*s the very bride hersell ! Eh, whow ! sae young, 
sae braw, and sae bonny — and is her time sac short?” 

“ I tell ye,” said the sibyl, “ her winding sheet is up 
as high as her throat already, believe it wha list. Her 
sand has but few grains to rin out, and nae wonder — 
theyVe been weel shaken. The leaves are withering 
fast on the trees, but she’ll never see the Martinmas 
wind gar them dance in swirls like the fairy rings.” 

“Ye waited on her for a quarter,” said the paralytic 
woman, “and got twa red pieces, or I am far 
beguiled.” 

“Ay, ay,” answered Ailsie, with a bitter grin ; “and 
Sir William Ashton promised me a bonny red gown to 
the boot o* that — a stake, and a chain, and a tar barrel, 
lass ! — what think ye o* that for a propinc ? — for being 
up early and doun late for fourscore nights and mair 
wi’ his dwining daughter. But he may keep it for his 
ain leddy cummers.” 

“I hae heard a sough,” said Annie Winnie, “as if 
Leddy Ashton was nae canny body,** 

“ D’ye see her yonder,” said Dame Gourlay, “ as she 
prances on her grey gelding out at the kirkyard? — 
there’s mair o’ utter deevilry in that woman, as brave 
and fair-fashioned as she rides yonder, than in a’ the 
Scotch witches that ever flew by moonlight ower North 
Berwick Law.” 

“What’s that ye say about witches, ye damned 
hags?” said Johnny Mortsheugh ; “are ye casting yer 
cantrips in the very kirkyard, to mischief the bride and 
bridegroom? Get awa hame, for if I tak my souple 
t’ye, ril gar ye find the road faster than ye wad like.” 

“ Hech, sirs!” answered Ailsie Gourlay; “how 
braw are we wi’ our new black coat and our weel- 
pouthered head, as if we had never ken’d hunger nor 
M 
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thirst outsells ! and we’ll be screwing up our bit fiddle, 
doubtless, in the ha* the night, amang a* the other 
elbo’-jibbers for miles round. Let’s see if the pins 
baud, Johnny — that’s a*, lad.” 

“I take ye a’ to witness, gude people,” said Morts- 
heugh, “that she threatens me wi’ mischief, and for- 
speaks me. If ony thing but gude happens to me or 
my fiddle this night. I’ll make it the blackest night’s 
job she ever stirred in. I’ll hae her before Presbytery 
and Synod — I’m half a minister mysell, now that I am 
a bedral in an inhabited parish.” 

Although the mutual hatred betwixt these hags and 
the rest of mankind had steeled their hearts against 
all impressions of festivity, this was by no means the 
case with the multitude at large. — The splendour of the 
bridal retinue — the gay dresses — the spirited horses— 
the blithesome appearance of the handsome women and 
gallant gentlemen assembled upon the occasion, had 
the usual effect upon the minds of the populace. The 
repeated shouts of “ Ashton and Bucklaw for ever ! 
the discharge of pistols, guns, and musketoons, to give 
what was called the bridal-shot, evinced the interest the 
people took in the occasion of the cavalcade, as they 
accompanied it upon their return to the castle. If there 
was here and there an elder peasant or his wife who 
sneered at the pomp of the upstart family, and remem- 
bered the days of the long-descended Ravenswoods, even 
they, attracted by the plentiful cheer which the castle 
that day afforded to rich and poor, held their way 
thither, and acknowledged, notwithstanding their pre- 
judices, the influence of V A7tiphitrion oil t on dine. 

Thus accompanied with the attendance both of rich 
and poor, Lucy returned to her father’s house. Buck- 
law used his privilege of riding next to the bride, but, 
new to such a situation, rather endeavoured to attract 
attention by the display of his person and horseman- 
ship, than by any attempt to address her in private. 
They reached the castle in safety, amid a thousand 
joyous acclamations. 

It is well known, that the weddings of ancient dayji 
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were celebrated with a festive publicity rejected by the 
delicacy of modern times. The marriage guests, on 
the present occasion, were regaled with a banquet of 
unbounded profusion, the relics of which, after the 
domestics had feasted in their turn, were distributed 
among the shouting crowd, with as many barrels of ale 
as made the hilarity without correspond to that within 
the castle. The gentlemen, according to the fashion 
of the times, indulged, for the most part, in deep 
draughts of the richest wines, while the ladies, prepared 
for the ball which always closed a bridal entertainment, 
impatiently expected their arrival in the state gallery. 
At length the social party broke up at a late hour, and 
the gentlemen crowded into the saloon, where, enlivened 
by wine and the joyful occasion, they laid aside their 
swords, and handed their impatient partners to the 
floor. The music already rung from the gallery, along 
the fretted roof of the ancient state apartment. Accord- 
ing to strict etiquette, the bride ought to have opened 
the ball, but Lady Ashton, making an apology on 
account of her daughter's health, offered her own hand 
to Bucklaw as substitute for her daughter’s. 

But as Lady Ashton raised her head gracefully, 
expecting the strain at which she was to begin the 
dance, she was so much struck by an unexpected 
alteration in the ornaments of the apartment, that she 
was surprised into an exclamation, — ‘‘Who has dared 
to change the pictures ? ” 

All looked up, and those who knew the usual state of 
the apartment observed, with surprise, that the picture 
of Sir William Ashton’s father was removed from its 
place, and in its stead that of old Sir Malise Ravens- 
wood seemed to frown wrath and vengeance upon the 
party assembled below. The exchange must have been 
made while the apartments were empty, but had not 
been observed until the torches and lights in the 
sconces were kindled for the ball. The haughty and 
heated spirits of the gentlemen led them to demand an 
immediate inquiry into the cause of what they deemed 
an affront to their host and to themselves ; but Lady 
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Ashton, recovering herself, passed it over as the freak 
of a crazy wench who was maintained about the castle, 
and whose susceptible imagination had been observed 
to be much affected by the stories which Dame Gourlay 
delighted to tell concerning “the former family,” so 
Lady Ashton named the Ravenswoods. The obnoxious 
picture was immediately removed, and the ball was 
opened by Lady Ashton, with a grace and dignity which 
supplied the charms of youth, and almost verified the 
extravagant encomiums of the elder part of the com- 
pany, who extolled her performance as far exceeding 
the dancing of the rising generation. 

When Lady Ashton sat down, she was not surprised 
to find that her daughter had left the apartment, and 
she herself followed, eager to obviate any impression 
which might have been made upon her nerves by an 
incident so likely to affect them as the mysterious trans- 
position of the portraits. Apparently she found her 
apprehensions groundless, for she returned in about an 
hour, and whispered the bridegroom, who extricated 
himself from the dancers, and vanished from the apart- 
ment. The instruments now played their loudest strains 
— the dancers pursued their exercise with all the enthu- 
siasm inspired by youth, mirth, and high spirits, when 
a cry was heard so shrill and piercing, as at once to 
arrest the dance and the music. All stood motionless ; 
but when the yell was again repeated. Colonel Ashton 
snatched a torch from the sconce, and demanding the 
key of the bridal chamber from Henry, to whom, as 
bride’s-man, it had been intrusted, rushed thither, 
followed by Sir William and Lady Ashton, and one or 
two others, near relations of the family. Tht bridal 
guests waited their return in stupified amazement. 

Arrived at the door of the apartment. Colonel Ashton 
knocked and called, but received no answer except 
stifled groans. He hesitated no longer to open the 
door of the apartment, in which he found opposition 
from something which lay against it. When he had 
succeeded in opening it, the body of the bridegroom 
was found lying on the threshold of the bridal chamber, 
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and all around was flooded with blood. A cry of 
surprise and horror was raised by all present ; and the 
company, excited by this new alarm, began to rush 
tumultuously towards the sleeping apartment. Colonel 
Ashton, first whispering to his mother, — ‘‘Search for 
her — she has murdered him ! ” drew his sword, planted 
himself in the passage, and declared he would suffer no 
man to pass excepting the clergyman, and a medical 
person present. By their assistance, Bucklaw, who 
still breathed, was raised from the ground, and trans- 
ported to another apartment, where his friends, full of 
suspicion and murmuring, assembled round him to 
learn the opinion of the surgeon. 

In the meanwhile. Lady Ashton, her husband, and 
their assistants, in vain sought Lucy in the bridal bed 
and in the chamber. There was no private passage 
from the room, and they began to think that she must 
have thrown herself from the window, when one of the 
company, holding his torch lower than the rest, dis- 
covered something white in the corner of the great old- 
fashioned chimney of the apartment. Here they found 
the unfortunate girl, seated, or rather couched like a 
hare upon its form — her head-gear dishevelled ; her 
night-clothes torn and dabbled with blood, — her eyes 
glazed, and her features convulsed into a wild paroxysm 
of insanity. When she saw herself discovered, she 
gibbered, made mouths, and pointed at them with her 
bloody fingers, with the frantic gestures of an exulting 
demoniac. 

Female assistance was now hastily summoned ; the 
unhappy bride was overpowered, not without the use 
of some force. As they carried her over the threshold, 
she looked down, and uttered the only articulate words 
that she had yet spoken, saying, with a sort of grinning 
exultation, “ So, you have ta^en up your bonny bride- 
groom ? ” She was by the shuddering assistants con- 
veyed to another and more retired apartment, where 
she was secured as her situation required, and closely 
watched. The unutterable agony of the parents — the 
horror and confusion of all who were in the castle — 
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the fury of contending passions between the friends of 
the different parties, passions augmented by previous 
intemperance, surpass description. 

The surgeon was the first who obtained something 
like a patient hearing ; he pronounced that the wound 
of Bucklaw, though severe and dangerous, was by no 
means fatal, but might readily be rendered so by dis- 
turbance and hasty removal. This silenced the numer- 
ous party of Bucklaw’s friends, who had previously 
insisted that he should, at all rates, be transported from 
the castle to the nearest of their houses. They still 
demanded, however, that, in consideration of what had 
happened, four of their number should remain to watch 
over the sick-bed of their friend, and that a suitable 
number of their domestics, well armed, should also 
remain in the castle. This condition being acceded to 
on the part of Colonel Ashton and his father, the rest 
of the bridegroom’s friends left the castle, notwith- 
standing the hour and the darkness of the night. The 
cares of the medical man were next employed in behalf 
of Miss Ashton, whom he pronounced to be in a very 
dangerous state. Farther medical assistance was imme- 
diately summoned. All night she remained delirious. 
On the morning, she fell into a state of absolute insensi- 
bility. The next evening, the physicians said, would 
be the crisis of her malady. It proved so ; for although 
she awoke from her trance with some appearance of 
calmness, and suffered her night-clothes to be changed, 
or put in order, yet so soon as she put her hand to 
her neck, as if to search for the fatal blue ribbon, a 
tide of recollections seemed to rush upon her, which her 
mind and body were alike incapable of bearing. Con- 
vulsion followed convulsion, till they closed in death, 
without her being able to utter a word explanatory of 
the fatal scene. 

The provincial judge of the district arrived the day 
after the young lady had expired, and executed, though 
with all possible delicacy to the afflicted family, the 
painful duty of inquiring into this fatal transaction. 
But there occurred nothing to explain the general hypo- 
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thesis, that the bride, in a sudden fit of insanity, had 
stabbed the bridegroom at the threshold of the apart- 
ment. The fatal weapon was found in the chamber, 
smeared with blood. It was the same poniard which 
Henry should have worn on the wedding-day, and 
which his unhappy sister had probably contrived to 
secrete on the preceding evening, when it had been 
shown to her among other articles of preparation for 
the wedding. 

The friends of Bucklaw expected that on his recovery 
he would throw some light upon this dark story, and 
eagerly pressed him with inquiries, which for some time 
he evaded under pretext of weakness. When, how- 
ever, he had been transported to his own house, and 
was considered as in a state of convalescence, he 
assembled those persons, both male and female, who 
had considered themselves as entitled to press him on 
this subject, and returned them thanks for the interest 
they had exhibited in his behalf, and their offers of 
adherence and support. ‘‘I wish you all,’’ he said, 
*‘my friends, to understand, however, that I have 
neither story to tell, nor injuries to avenge. If a lady 
shall question me henceforward upon the incidents of 
that unhappy night, I shall remain silent, and in future 
consider her as one who has shown herself desirous to 
break off her friendship with me ; in a word, I will 
never speak to her again. But if a gentleman shall ask 
me the same question, I shall regard the incivility as 
equivalent to an invitation to meet him in the Duke’s 
Walk, and I expect that he will rule himself 
accordingly.” 

A declaration so decisive admitted no commentary ; 
and it was soon after seen that Bucklaw had arisen 
from the bed of sickness a sadder and a wiser man than 
he had hitherto shown himself. He dismissed Craigen- 
gelt from his society, but not without such a provision 
as, if well employed, might secure him against indigence, 
and against temptation. 

Bucklaw afterwards went abroad and never returned 
to Scotland ; nor was he known ever to hint at the cir- 
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cumstances attending his fatal marriage. By many 
readers this may be deemed overstrained, romantic, and 
composed by the wild imagination of an author, desirous 
of gratifying the popular appetite for the horrible ; but 
those who are read in the private family history of 
Scotland during the period in which the scene is laid, 
will readily discover, through the disguise of borrowed 
names and added incidents, the leading particulars of 

AN OWER TRUE TALE. 



THE LEGEND OF MONTROSE 


[This romance has for its background the career of the Earl of 
Montrose, the supporter of Charles I in Scotland, whose amazing 
success at the head of his Highland army seemed at one time 
likely to set up again the falling throne of Charles I of England. 
But though the slight sketch of the Earl is interesting, the chief 
interest of the book is to be found in the picture of the Duke of 
Argyll, the description of Highland manners, and, above all, in 
the portrait of Dugald Dalgetty, the soldier of fortune. It is this 
last which is represented in our extract, which needs little intro- 
duction to render it intelligible. But it may be well to say that 
Anderson, the servant of Lord Mentcith, is the Earl of Montrose 
in disguise.] 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 
(Chapters II and III) 

It was towards the close of a summer’s evening, during 
the anxious period which we have commemorated, that 
a young gentleman of quality, well mounted and armed, 
and accompanied by two servants, one of whom led a 
sumpter-horse, rode slowly up one of those steep passes 
by which the Highlands are accessible from the Low- 
lands of Perthshire. Their course had lain for some 
time along the banks of a lake, whose deep waters 
reflected the crimson beams of the western sun. The 
broken path which they pursued, with some difficulty, 
was in some places shaded by ancient birches and oak 
trees, and in others c /erhung by fragments of huge 
rock. Elsewhere, the hill, which formed the northern 
side of this beautiful sheet of water, arose in steep, but 
less precipitous acclivity, and was arrayed in heath of 
the darkest purple. In the present times, a scene so 
169 
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romantic would have been judged to possess the highest 
charms for the traveller ; but those who journey in days 
of doubt and dread pay little attention to picturesque 
scenery. 

The master kept, as often as the wood permitted, 
abreast of one or both of his domestics, and seemed 
earnestly to converse with them, probably because the 
distinctions of rank are readily set aside among those 
who are made to be sharers of common danger. The 
dispositions of the leading men who inhabited this wild 
country, and the probability of their taking part in the 
political convulsions that were soon expected, were the 
subjects of their conversation. 

They had not advanced above half-way up the lake, 
and the young gentleman was pointing to his attendants 
the spot where their intended road turned northwards, 
and, leaving the verge of the loch, ascended a ravine to 
the right hand, when they discovered a single horse- 
man coming down the shore as if to meet them. The 
gleam of the sunbeams upon his head-piece and corselet 
showed that he was in armour, and the purpose of the 
other travellers required that he should not pass un- 
questioned. “We must know who he is,** said the 
young gentleman, “and whither he is going.** And 
putting spurs to his horse, he rode forward as fast as 
the rugged state of the road w^ould permit, followed by 
his two attendants, until he reached the point where 
the pass along the side of the lake was intersected by 
that which descended from the ravine, securing thus 
against the possibility of the stranger eluding them 
by turning into the latter road before they came up 
with him. 

The single horseman had mended his pace when he 
first observed the three riders advance rapidly towards 
him ; but when he saw them halt and form a front, 
which completely occupied the path, he checked his 
horse, and advanced with great deliberation ; so that 
each party had an opportunity to take a full survey of 
the other. The solitary stranger was mounted upon 
an able horse, fit for military service, and for the great 
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weight which he had to carry, and his rider occupied 
his demipique, or war-saddle, with an air that showed it 
was his familiar seat. He had a bright burnished 
head-piece, with a plume of feathers, together with a 
cuirass, thick enough to resist a musket-ball, and a 
back-piece of lighter materials. These defensive arms 
he wore over a buff jerkin, along with a pair of gauntlets, 
or steel gloves, the tops of which reached up to his 
elbow, and which, like the rest of his armour, were of 
bright steel. At the front of his military saddle hung 
a case of pistols, far beyond the ordinary size, nearly 
two feet in length, and carrying bullets of twenty to 
the pound. A buff belt, with a broad silver buckle, 
sustained on one side a long straight double-edged 
broadsword, with a strong guard, and a blade calcu- 
lated either to strike or push. On the right side hung a 
dagger of about eighteen inches in length ; a shoulder- 
belt sustained at his back a musketoon or blunderbuss, 
and was crossed by a bandelier containing his charges 
of ammunition. Thigh-pieces of steel, then termed 
taslets, met the tops of his huge jack-boots, and com- 
pleted the equipage of a well-armed trooper of the 
period. 

The appearance of the horseman himself corresponded 
well with his military equipage, to which he had the air 
of having been long inured. He was above the middle 
size, and of strength sufficient to bear with ease the 
weight of his weapons, offensive and defensive. His 
age might be forty and upwards, and his countenance 
was that of a resolute weather-beaten veteran, who had 
seen many fields, and brought away in token more than 
one scar. At the distance of about thirty yards he 
halted and stood fast, raised himself on his stirrups, 
as if to reconnoitre and ascertain the purpose of the 
opposite party, and brought his musketoon under his 
right arm, ready for use if occasion should require it. 
In everything but numbers he had the advantage of 
those who seemed inclined to interrupt his passage. 

The leader of the party was, indeed, well mounted 
and clad in a buff coat, richly embroidered, the half- 
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military dress of the period ; but his domestics had 
only coarse jackets of thick felt, whkh could scarce be 
expected to turn the edge of a sword, if wielded by a 
strong man ; and none of them had any weapons, save 
swords and pistols, without which gentlemen, or their 
attendants, during those disturbed times, seldom stirred 
abroad. 

When they had stood at gaze for about a minute, 
the younger gentleman gave the challenge which was 
then common in the mouth of all strangers who met in 
such circumstances — “ For whom are you?** 

“Tell me first,’* answered the soldier, “for whom 
are you? — the strongest party should speak first.** 

“We are for God and King Charles,** answered the 
first speaker. — “ Now tell your faction, you know ours.’* 

“ I am for God and my standard,’* answered the 
single horseman. 

“And for which standard?** replied the chief of the 
other party — “ Cavalier or Roundhead, King or Con- 
vention ? ** 

“ By my troth, sir,** answered the soldier, “ I would 
be loath to reply to you with an untruth, as a thing 
unbecoming a cavalier of fortune and a soldier. But 
to answer your query with beseeming veracity, it is 
necessary I should myself have resolved to whilk of the 
present divisions of the kingdom I shall ultimately 
adhere, being a matter whereon my mind is not as yet 
preceesely ascertained.*' 

“ I should have thought,** answered the gentleman, 
“ that when loyalty and religion are at stake, no 
gentleman or man of honour could be long in choosing 
his party.*’ 

“Truly, sir,” replied the trooper, “if ye speak this 
in the way of vituperation, as meaning to impugn my 
honour or genteelity, I would blithely put the same to 
issue, venturing in that quarrel with my single person 
against you three. But if you speak it in the way of 
logical ratiocination, whilk I have studied in my youth 
at the Maresch.al College of Aberdeen, I am ready to 
prove to ye iogice^ that my resolution to defer, for a 
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certain season, the taking upon me either of these 
quarrels, not only becometh me as a gentleman and a 
man of honour, but also as a person of sense and 
prudence, one imbued with humane letters in his early 
youth, and who, from thenceforward, has followed the 
wars under the banner of the invincible Gustavus, the 
Lion of the North, and under many other heroic leaders, 
both Lutheran and Calvinist, Papist and Arminian.” 

After exchanging a word or two with his domestics, 
the younger gentleman replied, “ I should be glad, sir, 
to have some conversation with you upon so interesting 
a question, and should be proud if I can determine you 
in favour of the cause I have myself espoused. I ride 
this evening to a friend’s house, not three miles distant, 
whither, if you choose to accompany me, you shall have 
good quarters for the night, and free permission to 
take your own road in the morning, if you then feel 
no inclination to join with us.” 

“ Whose word am I to take for this answered the 
cautious soldier — ‘‘a man must know his guarantee, 
or he may fall into an ambuscade.” 

“ I am called,” answered the younger stranger, ‘*the 
Earl of Menteith, and, I trust, you will receive my 
honour as a sufficient security.” 

“ A worthy nobleman,” answered the soldier, ‘‘whose 
parole is not to be doubted.” With one motion he 
replaced his musketoon at his back, and with another 
made his military salute to the young nobleman, and 
continuing to talk as he rode forward to join him — 
“And I trust,” said he, “my own assurance, that I 
will be bon camarado to your lordship, in peace or in 
peril, during the time we shall abide together, will not 
be altogether vilipended in these doubtful times, when, 
as they say, a man^s head is safer in a steel cap than in 
a marble palace.” 

“ I assure you, sir,” said Lord Menteith, “ that, to 
judge from your appearance, I most highly value the 
advantage of your escort ; but I trust we shall have no 
occasion for any exercise of valour, as I expect to 
conduct you to good and friendly quarters.” 
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“Good quarters, my lord,^* replied the soldier, “ are 
always acceptable, and are only to be postponed to 
good pay or good booty — not to mention the honour of 
a cavalier, or the needful points of commanded duty. 
And truly, my lord, your noble proffer is not the less 
welcome in that I knew not preceesely this night where 
I and my poor companion” (patting his horse) “were 
to find lodgments.” 

“May I be permitted to ask, then,” said Lord Men- 
teith, “to whom I have the good fortune to stand 
quarter-master ? ” 

“Truly, my lord,” said the trooper, “my name is 
Dalgetty — Dugald Dalgetty — Ritt-master Dugald Dal- 
getty of Drumthwacket, at your honourable service to 
command. It is a name you may have seen in Gallo 
Belgicus^ the Swedish Intelligencer^ or if you read High 
Dutch, in the Fliegenden Mercoeur of Lelpsic. My father, 
my lord, having by unthrifty courses reduced a fair 
patrimony to a nonentity, I had no better shift, when I 
was eighteen years auld, than to carry the learning 
whilk I had acquired at the Mareschal College of 
Aberdeen, my gentle bluid and designation of Drum- 
thwacket, together with a pair of stalwarth arms, and 
legs conform, to the German wars, there to push my 
way as a cavalier of fortune. My lord, my legs and 
arms stood me in more stead than either my gentle 
kin or my book lear, and I found myself trailing a pike 
as a private gentleman under old Sir Ludovick Leslie, 
where I learned the rules of service so tightly that I 
will not forget them in a hurry. Sir, I have been made 
to stand guard eight hours, being from twelve at noon 
to eight o’clock of the night, at the palace, armed with 
back and breast, head-piece and bracelets, being iron 
to the teeth, in a bitter frost, and the ice was as hard 
as ever was flint ; and all for stopping an instant to 
speak to my landlady when I should have gone to 
roll-call.” 

“And, doubtless, sir,” replied Lord Menteith, “you 
have gone through some hot service, as well as this 
same cold duty you talk of?” 
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Surely, my lord, it doth not become me to speak ; 
but he that hath seen the fields of Leipsic and of Lutzen, 
may be said to have seen pitched battles. And one 
who hath witnessed the intaking of Frankfort, and 
Spanheim, and Nuremberg, and so forth, should know 
somewhat about leaguers, storms, onslaughts, and 
outfalls.^^ 

‘‘ But your merit, sir, and experience, were doubtless 
followed by promotion ? ** 

‘‘ It came slow, my lord, dooms slow,’* replied Dal- 
getty; ‘‘ but as my Scottish countrymen, the fathers of 
the war, and the raisers of those valorous Scottish 
regiments that were the dread of Germany, began to 
fill! pretty thick, what with pestilence and what with the 
sword, why we, their children, succeeded to their in- 
heritance. Sir, I was six years first private gentleman 
of the company, and three years lance speisade; dis- 
daining to receive a halberd, as unbecoming my birth. 
Wherefore I was ultimately promoted to be a fahn- 
dragger, as the High Dutch call it (which signifies an 
ancient), in the King’s Leif Regiment of Black Horse, 
and thereafter I arose to be lieutenant and ritt-master, 
under that invincible monarch, the bulwark of the 
Protestant faith, the Lion of the North, the terror of 
Austria, Gustavus the Victorious.” 

‘‘And yet, if I understand you. Captain Dalgetty — I 
think that rank corresponds with your foreign title of 
rilt-master ” 

“The same grade preceesely,” answered Dalgetty; 
“ritt-master signifying literally file-leader.” 

“ I was observing,” continued Lord Menteith, “ that, 
if I understood you right, you had left the service of 
this great Prince.” 

“It was after his death — it was after his death, sir,” 
said Dalgetty, “when I was in no shape bound to 
continue mine adherence. There are things, my lord, 
in that service, that cannot but go against the stomach 
of any cavalier of honour. In especial, albeit the pay be 
none of the most superabundant, being only about sixty 
dollars a month to a ritt-master, yet the invincible 
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Gustavus never paid above one-third of that sum, whilk 
was distributed monthly by way of loan ; although, 
when justly considered, it was, in fact, a borrowing by 
that great monarch of the additional two-thirds which 
were due to the soldier. And I have seen whole regi- 
ments of Dutch and Holsteiners mutiny on the field of 
battle, like base scullions, crying out ‘Gelt, gelt,’ signi- 
fying their desire of pay, instead of falling to blows like 
our noble Scottish blades, who ever disdained, my lord, 
postponing of honour to filthy lucre.” 

“But were not these arrears,” said Lord Menteith, 
“ paid to the soldiery at some stated period ? ’’ 

“My lord,” said Dalgetty, “I take it on my con- 
science, that at no period, and by no possible process, 
could one kreutzer of them ever be recovered. I myself 
never saw twenty dollars of my own all the time I 
served the invincible Gustavus, unless it was from the 
chance of a storm or victory, or the fetching in some 
town or doorp, when a cavalier of fortune, who knows 
the usage of wars, seldom faileth to make some small 
profit.” 

“ I begin rather to wonder, sir,” said Lord Menteith, 
“ that you should have continued so long in the Swedish 
service, than that you should have ultimately withdrawn 
from it.” 

“Neither I should,” answered the Ritt-m aster ; 
“but that great leader, captain, and king, the Lion of 
the North, and the bulwark of the Protestant faith, had 
a way of winning battles, taking towns, overrunning 
countries, and levying contributions, whilk made his 
service irresistibly delectable to all true-bred cavaliers 
who follow the noble profession of arms. Simple as I 
ride here, my lord, I have myself commanded the whole 
stift of Dunklespiel on the Lower Rhine, occupying the 
Palsgrave’s palace, consuming his choice wines with 
my comrades, calling in contributions, requisitions, and 
caduacs, and not failing to lick my fingers, as became 
a good cook. But truly all this glory hastened to 
decay, after our great master had been shot with three 
bullets on the field of Lutzen ; wherefore, finding that 
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Fortune had changed sides, that the borrowings and 
lendings went on as before out of our pay, while the 
caduacs and casualties were all cut off, I e’en gave up 
my commission, and took service with Wallenstein, in 
Walter Butler’s Irish regiment.” 

‘‘And may I beg to know of you,” said Lord Men- 
teith, apparently interested in the adventures of this 
soldier of fortune, “how you liked this change of 
masters ? ” 

“Indifferent well,” said the Captain — “very in- 
different well. I cannot say that the Emperor paid 
much better than the great Gustavus. For hard 
knocks, we had plenty of them. I was often obliged 
to run my head against my old acquaintances, the 
Swedish feathers, whilk your honour must conceive to 
be double-pointed stakes, shod with iron at each end, 
and planted before the squad of pikes to prevent an 
onfall of the cavalry. The whilk Swedish feathers, 
although they look gay to the eye, resembling the 
shrubs or lesser trees of ane forest, as the puissant 
pikes, arranged in battalia behind them, correspond 
to the tall pines thereof, yet, nevertheless, are not 
altogether so soft to encounter as the plumage of a 
goose. Howbeit, in despite of heavy blows and light 
pay, a cavalier of fortune may thrive indifferently well 
in the Imperial service, in respect his private casualties 
are nothing so closely looked to as by the Swede ; and 
so that an officer did his duty on the field, neither 
Wallenstein nor Pappenheim, nor old Tilly before them, 
would likely listen to the objurgations of boors or 
burghers against any commander or soldado, by whom 
they chanced to be somewhat closely shorn. So that 
an experienced cavalier, knowing how to lay, as our 
Scottish phrase runs, ‘ the head of the sow to the tail 
of the grice,’ might get out of the country the pay 
whilk he could not obtain from the Emperor.” 

“With a full hand, sir, doubtless, and with interest,” 
said Lord Menteith. 

“Indubitably, my lord,” answered Dalgetty, com- 
posedly ; “ for it would be doubly disgraceful for any 
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soldado of rank to have his name called in question for 
any petty delinquency.” 

“And pray, sir,” continued Lord Menteith, “what 
made you leave so gainful a service ? ” 

“Why, truly, sir,” answered the soldier, “an Irish 
cavalier, called O’Quilligan, being major of our regi- 
ment, and I having had words with him the night 
before, respecting the worth and precedence of our 
several nations, it pleased him the next day to deliver 
his orders to me with the pornt of his batoon advanced 
and held aloof, instead of declining and trailing the 
same, as is the fashion from a courteous commanding 
ofTicer towards his equal in rank, though, it may be, 
his inferior in military grade. Upon this quarrel, sir, 
we fought in private rencontre ; and as, in the per- 
quisitions which followed, it pleased Walter Butler, our 
oberst, or colonel, to give the lighter punishment to 
his countryman, and the heavier to me, whereupon, 
ill stomaching such partiality, I exchanged my com- 
mission for one under the Spaniard.” 

“ I hope you found yourself better off by the change?” 
said Lord Menteith. 

“ In good sooth,” answered the Ritt-master, “ I had 
but little to complain of. The pay was somewhat 
regular, being furnished by the rich Flemings and 
Walloons of the Low Country. The quarters were 
excellent ; the good wheaten loaves of the Flemings 
were better than the provant rye-bread of the Swede, 
and Rhenish wine was more plenty with us than ever I 
saw the black-beer of Rostock in Gustavus's camp. 
Service there was none, duty there was little ; and that 
little we might do, or leave undone, at our pleasure ; 
an excellent retirement for a cavalier somewhat weary 
of field and leaguer, who had purchased with his blood 
as much honour as might serve his turn, and was 
desirous of a little ease and good living.” 

“And may I ask,” said Lord Menteith, “why you, 
Captain, being, as I suppose, in the situation you 
describe, retired from the Spanish service also ? ” 

“ You are to consider, mv lord, that your Spaniard,” 
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replied Captain Dalgetty, “is a person altogether un- 
paralleled in his own conceit, wherethrough he maketh 
not fit account of such foreign cavaliers of valour as 
are pleased to take service with him. And a galling 
thing it is to every honourable soldado, to be put aside, 
and postponed, and obliged to yield preference to every 
puffing signior, who, were it the question which should 
first mount a breach at push of pike, might be apt to 
yield willing place to a Scottish cavalier. Moreover, 
sir, I was pricked in conscience respecting a matter 
of religion.** 

I should not have thought. Captain Dalgetty,’* said 
the young nobleman, “that an old soldier, who had 
changed service so often, would have been too scrupu- 
lous on that head.” 

“No more I am, my lord,” said the Captain, “since 
I hold it to be the duty of the chaplain of the regiment 
to settle those matters for me, and every other brave 
cavalier, inasmuch as he does nothing else that I know 
of for his pay and allowances. But this was a par- 
ticular case, my lord, a casus htiprovisus^ as I may say, 
in whilk I had no chaplain of my own persuasion to act 
as my adviser. I found, in short, that although my 
being a Protestant might be winked at, in respect that 
I was a man of action, and had more experience than 
all the Dons in our tertia put together, yet, when in 
i^arrison, it was expected I should go to mass with the 
regiment. Now, my lord, as a true Scottish man, and 
educated at the Mareschal College of Aberdeen, I was 
bound to uphold the mass to be an act of blinded 
papistry and utter idolatry, whilk I was altogether 
unwilling to homologate by my presence. True it is, 
that I consulted on the point with a worthy country- 
man of my own, one Father Fatsides, of the Scottish 
Convent in Wurtzburg ” 

“And I hope,” observed Lord Menteith, “you 
obtained a clear opinion from this same ghostly 
father ? ” 

“As clear as it could be,” replied Captain Dalgetty, 
“ considering we had drunk six flcisks of Rhenish, and 
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about two mutchkins of Kirschenwasser. Father Fat- 
sides informed me, that, as nearly as he could judge, 
for a heretic like myself, it signified not much whether 
I went to mass or not, seeing my eternal perdition was 
signed and sealed at any rate, in respect of my im- 
penitent and obdurate perseverance in my damnable 
heresy. Being discouraged by this response, I applied 
to a Dutch pastor of the reformed church, who told me, 
he thought I might lawfully go to mass, in respect that 
the prophet permitted Naaman, a mighty man of 
valour, and an honourable cavalier of Syria, to follow 
his master into the house of Rimmon, a false god, or 
idol, to whom he had vowed service, and to bow down 
when the king was leaning upon his hand. But neither 
was this answer satisfactory to me, both because there 
was an unco difference between an anointed King of 
Syria and our Spanish colonel, whom I could have 
blown away like the peeling of an ingan, and chiefly 
because I could not find the thing was required of me 
by any of the articles of war ; neither was I proffered 
any consideration, either in perquisite or pay, for the 
wrong I might thereby do to my conscience.” 

“So you again changed your service?” said Lord 
Menteith. 

“In troth did I, my lord ; and after trying for a short 
while two or three other powers, I even took on for 
a time with their High Mightinesses the States of 
Holland.” 

“ And how did their service jump with your humour ?” 
again demanded his companion. 

“Oh! my lord,” said the soldier in a sort of en- 
thusiasm, “their behaviour on pay-day might be a 
pattern to all Europe — no borrowings, no lendings, no 
offsets, no arrears — all balanced and paid like a 
banker’s book. The quarters, too, are excellent, and 
the allowances unchallengeable ; but then, sir, they are 
a preceese, scrupulous people, and will allow nothing 
for peccadilloes. So that if a boor complains of a 
broken head, or a beer-seller of a broken can, or a daft 
wench does but squeak loud enough to be heard above 
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her breath, a soldier of honour shall be dra^^ged, not 
before his own court-martial, who can best judge of and 
punish his demerits, but before a base mechanical burgo- 
master, who shall menace him with the rasp-house, the 
cord and what not, as if he were one of their own 
mean, amphibious twenty-breeched boors. So not 
being able to dwell longer among these ungrateful 
plebeians, who, although unable to defend themselves by 
their proper strength, will nevertheless allow the noble 
foreign cavalier who engages with them nothing beyond 
his dry wages, which no honourable spirit will put in 
competition with a liberal licence and honourable 
countenance, I resolved to leave the service of the 
Mynheers. And hearing at this time, to my exceeding 
satisfaction, that there is something to be doing this 
summer in my way in this my dear native country, I 
am come hither, as they say, like a beggar to a bridal, 
in order to give my loving countrymen the advantage 
of that experience which I have acquired in foreign 
parts. So your lordship has an outline of my brief 
story, excepting my deportment in those passages of 
action in the field, in leaguers, storms, and onslaughts, 
whilk would be tedious to narrate, and might, per- 
adventure, better befit any other tongue than mine 
own.’’ 


For pleas of right let statesmen vex their head, 

Battle’s my business, and my guerdon bread ; 

And, with the sworded Switzer, I can say. 

The best of causes is the best of pay. 

DONNli. 

The difficulty and narrowness of the road had by this 
time become such as to interrupt the conversation of 
the travellers, and Lord Menteith, reining back his 
horse, held a moment’s private conversation with his 
domestics. The Captain, who now led the van of the 
party, after about a quarter of a mile’s slow and toil- 
some advance up a broken and rugged ascent, emerged 
into an upland valley, to which a mountain stream 
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acted as a drain, and afforded sufficient room upon its 
green-sward banks for the travellers to pursue their 
journey in a more social manner. 

Lord Menteith accordingly resumed the conversation, 
which had been interrupted by the difficulties of the 
way. should have thought,” said he to Captain 
Dalgetty, “that a cavalier of your honourable mark, 
who hath so long followed the valiant King of Sweden, 
and entertains such a suitable contempt for the base 
mechanical States of Holland, would not have hesi- 
tated to embrace the cause of King Charles, in 
preference to that of the low-born, roundheaded, cant- 
ing knaves who are in rebellion against his authority?’’ 

“Ye speak reasonably, my lord,” said Dalgetty, 
“and, exteris paribus ^ I might be induced to see the 
matter in the same light. But, my lord, there is a 
southern proverb, — fine words butter no parsnips. I 
have heard enough, since I came here, to satisfy me, 
that a cavalier of honour is free to take any part in 
this civil embroilment whilk he may find most con- 
venient for his own peculiar. Loyalty is your pass- 
word, my lord — Liberty, roars another chield from the 
other side of the strath — the King, shouts one war-cry 
— the Parliament roars another — Montrose for ever, 
cries Donald, waving his bonnet — Argyle and Leven, 
cries a south-country Saunders, vapouring with his 
hat and feather — Fight for the bishops, says a priest, 
with his gown and rochet — Stand stout for the Kirk, 
cries a minister, in a Geneva cap and band. — Good 
watchwords all — excellent watchwords. Whilk cause 
is the best I cannot say. But sure am I, that I have 
fought knee-deep in blood many a day for one that was 
ten degrees worse than the worst of them all.” 

“And pray, Captain Dalgetty,” said his lordship, 
“since the pretensions of both parties seem to you so 
equal, will you please to inform us by what circum- 
stances your preference will be determined ? ” 

“ Simply upon two considerations, my lord,” answered 
the soldier. “Being, first, on which side my services 
would be in most honourable request ; — And, secondly. 
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whilk IS a corollary of the first, by whilk party they are 
likely to be most gratefully requited. And, to deal 
plainly with you, my lord, my opinion at present 
cloth on both points rather incline to the side of the 
Parliament.** 

Your reasons, if you please,** said Lord Menteith, 
“and perhaps I may be able to meet them with some 
others which are more powerful.’* 

“Sir, I shall be amenable to reason,” said Captain 
Dalgetty, “supposing it addresses itself to my honour 
and my interest. Well, then, my lord, here is a sort of 
Highland host assembled, or expected to assemble, in 
these wild hills, in the King’s behalf. Now, sir, you 
know the nature of our Highlanders. I will not deny 
them to be a people stout in body and valiant in heart, 
and courageous enough in their own wild way of fight- 
ing, which is as remote from the usages and discipline 
of war as ever was that of the ancient Scythians, or of 
the salvage Indians of America that now is. They 
havena sae mickle as a German whistle, or a drum, to 
beat a march, an alarm, a charge, a retreat, a reveille, 
or the tattoo, or any other point of war ; and their 
damnable skirlin’ pipes, whilk they themselves pretend 
to understand, are unintelligible to the ears of any 
cavaliero accustomed to civilised warfare. So that, 
were I undertaking to discipline such a breechless mob, 
it were impossible for me to be understood ; and if I 
were understood, judge ye, my lord, what chance I had 
of being obeyed among a band of half salvages, who 
are accustomed to pay to their own lairds and chiefs, 
allenarly, that respect and obedience whilk ought to be 
paid to commissionate officers. If I were teaching them 
to form battalia by extracting the square root, that is, 
by forming your square battalion of equal number 
of men of rank and file, corresponding to the square 
root of the full number present, what return could I 
expect for communicating this golden secret of military 
tactic, except it may be a dirk in my wame, for placing 
some M‘Alister More, M‘Shemei, or Capperfae, in the 
flank or rear, when he claimed to be in the van? — Truly, 
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well salth Holy Writ, ye cast pearls before swine, 
they will turn again and rend ye/ ** 

“I believe, Anderson,” said Lord Menteith, looking 
back to one of his servants, for both were close behind 
him, ‘‘you can assure this gentleman we shall have 
more occasion for experienced officers, and be more 
disposed to profit by their instructions, than he seems 
to be aware of.” 

“With your honour’s permission,” said Anderson, 
respectfully raising his cap, “ when we are joined by the 
Irish infantry, who are expected, and who should be 
landed in the West Highlands before now, we shall 
have need of good soldiers to discipline our levies.” 

“And I should like well — very well, to be employed 
in such service,” said Dalgetty ; “the Irish are pretty 
fellows — very pretty fellows — I desire to see none better 
in the field. I once saw a brigade of Irish, at the 
taking of Frankfort upon the Oder, stand to it with 
sword and pike until they beat off the blue and yellow 
Swedish brigades, esteemed as stout as any that fought 
under the immortal Gustavus. And although stout 
Hepburn, valiant Lumsdale, courageous Monroe, with 
myself and other cavaliers, made entry elsewhere at 
point of pike, yet, had we all met with such opposition, 
we had returned with great loss and little profit. 
Wherefore these valiant Irishes, being all put to the 
sword, as is usual in such cases, did nevertheless gain 
immortal praise and honour ; so that, for their sakes, 
I have always loved and honoured those of that nation 
next to my own country of Scotland,” 

“ A command of Irish,” said Menteith, “ I think I 
could almost promise you, should you be disposed to 
embrace the royal cause.” 

“ And yet,” said Captain Dalgetty, “ my second and 
greatest difficulty remains behind ; for, although I hold 
it a mean and sordid thing for a soldado to have nothing 
in his mouth but pay and gelt, like the base cullions, 
the German lanz-knechts, whom I mentioned before ; 
and although I will maintain it with my sword, that 
honour is to be preferred before pay, free quarters, and 
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arrears, yet ex contrario^ a soldier’s pay being the 
counterpart of his engagement of service, it becomes a 
wise and considerate cavalier to consider what remune- 
ration he is to receive for his service, and from what 
funds it is to be paid. And truly, my lord, from what 
I can see and hear, the Convention are the purse- 
masters. The Highlanders, indeed, may be kept in 
humour, by allowing them to steal cattle ; and for the 
Irishes, your lordship and your noble associates may, 
according to the practice of the wars in such cases, pay 
them as seldom or as little as may suit your pleasure or 
convenience ; but the same mode of treatment doth 
not apply to a cavalier like me, who must keep up 
his horses, servants, arms, and equipage, and who 
neither can, nor will, go to warfare upon his own 
charges.” 

Anderson, the domestic who had before spoken, now 
respectfully addressed his master. — I think, my lord,” 
he said, ‘‘that under your lordship’s favour, I could 
say something to remove Captain Dalgetty’s second 
objection also. He asks us where we are to collect our 
pay ; now, in my poor mind, the resources are as open 
to us as to the Covenanters. They tax the country 
according to their pleasure, and dilapidate the estates of 
the King’s friends ; now, were we once in the Lowlands, 
with our Highlanders and our Irish at our backs, and 
our swords in our hands, we can find many a fat traitor, 
whose ill-gotten wealth shall fill our military chest and 
satisfy our soldiery. Besides, confiscations will fall in 
thick j and, in giving donations of forfeited lands to 
every adventurous cavalier who joins his standard, the 
King will at once reward his friends and punish his 
enemies. In short, he that joins these Roundhead dogs 
may get some miserable pittance of pay— he that joins 
our standard has a chance to be knight, lord, or earl, if 
luck serve him.” 

“ Have you ever served, my good friend ? ” said the 
Captain to the spokesman. 

“A little, sir, in these our domestic quarrels,” 
answered the man, modestly. 
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But never in Germany or the Low Countries?’' 
said Dalgetty. 

I never had the honour,” answered Anderson. 

‘‘ I profess,” said Dalgetty, addressing Lord Menteith, 
‘‘ your lordship’s servant has a sensible, natural, pretty 
idea of military matters ; somewhat irregular, though, 
and smells a little too much of selling the bear’s skin 
before he has hunted him— I will take the matter, 
however, into my consideration.” 

‘‘Do so. Captain,” said Lord Menteith; “you will 
have the night to think of it, for we are now near the 
house, where I hope to ensure you a hospitable 
reception.” 

“ And that is what will be very welcome,” said the 
captain, “for I have tasted no food since day-break but 
a farl of oatcake, which I divided with my horse. So I 
have been fain to draw my sword-belt three bores 
tighter for very extenuation, lest hunger and heavy iron 
should make the gird slip.” 



IVANHOE 


[This novel marked a new departure in the Waverleys. Scott 
had not before this left Scotch soil, and he had not ascended 
higher up the stream of time than the seventeenth century. But 
the story of Ivanhoe refers to events which take place in England, 
and the scene is laid at the end of the twelfth century. The difh- 
ciilties which lay in his path were very great. Pedantry, bombast, 
and commonplace lie in wait for the novelist who dares to place 
the scene of his story in the remote past. These dangers Scott 
managed completely to evade, and produced a story natural, 
lively, and interesting. He has not satisfied the historian so well 
as the novel reader ; and there are serious mistakes in important 
details of archaeology and history. The book is still probably the 
most popular in England, especially with young readers, and it 
contains one of Scott’s finest battle-pieces, which is here given. 
“My heart is a soldier’s, and always has been,” he wrote; and 
again, “ I have a natural love for a soldier, which would have 
been the mode of life I would have chosen in preference to all 
others but for my lameness.” It is therefore strange that battles 
are not introduced more frequently into his novels. 

For the understanding of the story it is only necessary to say 
that the English knight, Ivanhoe, who was wounded in a tourna- 
ment on his return from the Crusades, is at this time a prisoner in 
Torquilstone, the Castle of Reginald Front-de-Boeuf, who is 
assisted by De Bracy and the Grand Templar. The Castle is 
attacked by the Black Knight, who is Richard Coeur de Lion in 
disguise, and a body of English. Ivanhoe is tended in his sickness 
by Rebecca the Jewess.] 

THE SIEGE OF TORQUILSTONE 

(Chapters XXIX, XXX and XXXI) 

Ascend the watch-tower yonder, valiant soldier, 

Look on the field, and say how goes the battle. 

Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. 

A MOMENT of peril is often also a moment of open- 
hearted kindness and affection. We are thrown off 
our guard by the general agitation of our feelings, and 
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betray the intensity of those, which, at more tranquil 
periods, our prudence ;di least conceals, if it cannot 
altogether suppress Aliem. In finding herself once 
more by the side ^ Ivanhoe, Rebecca was astonished 
at the keen sensation of pleasure which she experienced, 
even at a time when all around them both was danger, 
if not despair. As she felt his pulse, and inquired after 
his health, tViere was a softness in her touch and in her 
accents, implying a kinder interest than she would her- 
self have been pleased to have voluntarily expressed. 
H^r voice faltered and her hand trembled, and it was 
/"only the cold question of Ivanhoe, “Is it you, gentle 
maiden ? ** which recalled her to herself, and reminded 
her, the sensations which she felt were not and could 
not be mutual. A sigh escaped, but it was scarce 
audible ; and the questions which she asked the knight 
concerning his state of health were put in the tone of 
calm friendship. Ivanhoe answered her hastily that he 
was, in point of health, as well, and better than he could 
have expected — “ Thanks,’^ he said, “ dear Rebecca, to 
thy helpful skill.” 

“ He calls me dear Rebecca,” said the maiden to 
herself, “ but it is in the cold and careless tone which 
ill suits the word. His war-horse — his hunting hound 
— are dearer to him than the despised Jewess ! ” 

“My mind, gentle maiden,” continued Ivanhoe, “is 
more disturbed by anxiety, than my body with pain. 
From the speeches of these men who were my warders 
just now, I learn that I am a prisoner, and, if I judge 
aright of the loud hoarse voice which even now 
despatched them hence on some military duty, I am 
in the castle of Front-de-Boeuf — If so, how will this 
end, or how can I protect Rowena and my father?” 

“ He names not the Jew or Jewess,” said Rebecca, 
internally: “yet what is our portion in him, and how 
justly am I punished by Heaven for letting my thoughts 
dwell upon him ! ” She hastened after this brief self- 
accusation to give Ivanhoe what information she could ; 
but it amounted only to this, that the Templar Bois- 
Guilbert, and the Baron Front-de-Boeuf, were com- 
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manders within the castle ; that it was beleaguered 
from without, but by whom she knew not. She added, 
that there was a Christian priest within the castle who 
might be possessed of more information. 

‘‘A Christian priest!” said the knight, joyfully; 

fetch him hither, Rebecca, if thou canst — say a sick 
man desii;es his ghostly counsel — say what thou wilt, but 
bring him — something I must do or attempt, but how can 
I determine until I know how matters stand without?” 

Rebecca, in compliance with the wishes of Ivanhoe, 
made that attempt to bring Cedric into the wounded 
knight’s chamber, which was defeated, as we have 
already seen, by the interference of Urfried, who had 
been also on the watch to intercept the supposed monk. 
Rebecca retired to communicate to Ivanhoe the result 
of her errand. 

They had not much leisure to regret the failure of 
this source of intelligence, or to contrive by what 
means it might be supplied ; for the noise within the 
castle, occasioned by the defensive preparations, which 
had been considerable for some time, now increased 
into tenfold bustle and clamour. The heavy, yet hasty 
step of the men-at-arms, traversed the battlements, or 
resounded on the narrow and winding passages and 
stairs which led to the various bartisans and points of 
defence. The voices of the knights were heard, ani- 
mating their followers, or directing means of defence, 
while their commands were often drowned in the clash- 
ing of armour, or the clamorous shouts of those whom 
they addressed. Tremendous as these sounds were, 
and yet more terrible from the awful event which they 
presaged, there was a sublimity mixed with them, 
which Rebecca’s high-toned mind could feel even in 
that moment of terror. Her eye kindled, although 
the blood fled from her cheeks ; and there was a 
strong mixture of fear, and of a thrilling sense of 
the sublime, as she repeated, half whispering to her- 
self, half speaking to her companion, the sacred text, 
— “The quiver rattleth — the glittering spear and the 
shield — the noise of the captains and the shouting ! ” 
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But Ivanhoe was like the war-horse of that sublime 
passage, glowing with impatience at his inactivity, and 
with his ardent desire to mingle in the affray of which 
these sounds were the introduction. “ If I could but 
drag myself,” he said, ‘‘ to yonder window, that I 
might see how this brave game is like to go — If I 
had but bow to shoot a shaft, or battle-axe to strike 
were it but a single blow for our deliverance ! — It is 
in vain — it is in vain — I am alike nerveless and 
weaponless ! ” 

“Fret not thyself, noble knight,” answered Rebecca, 
“the sounds have ceased of a sudden — it may be they 
join not battle.” 

“Thou knowest nought of it,” said Wilfred, im- 
patiently; “this dead pause only shows that the men 
are at their po .s on the walls, and expecting an instant 
attack ; what we have heard was but the distant mutter- 
ing of the storm — it will burst anon in all its fury. — 
Could I but reach yonder window ! ” 

“Thou wilt but injure thyself by the attempt, noble 
knight,” replied his attendant Observing his extreme 
solicitude, she firmly added, “ I myself will stand at 
the lattice, and describe to you as I can what passes 
without.” 

“You must not — you shall not ! ” exclaimed Ivanhoe ; 
“ each lattice, each aperture, will be soon a mark for 
the archers ; some random shaft ” 

“ It shall be welcome ! ” murmured Rebecca, as with 
firm pace she ascended two or three steps, which led to 
the window of which they spoke. 

“ Rebecca, dear Rebecca ! ” exclaimed Ivanhoe, “this 
is no maiden’s pastime — do not expose thyself to wounds 
and death, and render me for ever miserable for having 
given the occasion ; at least, cover thyself with yonder 
ancient buckler, and show as little of your person al 
the lattice as may be.” 

Following with wonderful promptitude the directions 
of Ivanhoe, and availing herself of the protection of the 
large ancient shield, which she placed against the lower 
part of the window, Rebecca, with tolerable security to 
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herself, could witness part of what was passing without 
the castle, and report to Ivanhoe the preparations which 
the assailants were making for the storm. Indeed the 
situation which she thus obtained was peculiarly favour- 
'Me for this purpose, because, being placed on an angle 
of the main building, Rebecca could not only see what 
passed beyond the precincts of the castle, but also com- 
manded a view of the outwork likely to be the first 
object of the meditated assault. It was an exterior 
fortification of no great height or strength, intended 
to protect the postern-gate, through which Cedric had 
been recently dismissed by Front-de-Bceuf. The castle 
moat divided this species of barbican from the rest of 
the fortress, so that, in case of its being taken, it was 
easy to cut off the communication with the main build- 
ing, by withdrawing the temporary bridge. In the out- 
work was a sallyport corresponding to the postern of 
the castle, and the whole was surrounded by a strong 
palisade. Rebecca could observe, from the number of 
men placed for the defence of this post, that the be- 
sieged entertained apprehensions for its safety ; and 
from the mustering of the assailants in a direction 
nearly opposite to the outwork, it seemed no less 
plain that it had been selected as a vulnerable point 
of attack. 

These appearances she hastily communicated to 
Ivanhoe, and added, ‘‘The skirts of the wood seem 
lined with archers, although only a few are advanced 
from its dark shadow.^* 

“ Under what banner? asked Ivanhoe. 

“Under no ensign of war which I can observe,” 
answered Rebecca. 

“A singular novelty,” muttered the knight, “to 
advance to storm such a castle without pennon or 
banner displayed ! — Seest thou who they be that act 
as leaders ? ” 

“A knight, clad in sable armour, is the most con- 
spicuous,” said the Jewess; “he alone is armed from 
head to heel, and seems to assume the direction of all 
around him.” 
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“What device does he bear on his shield?*^ replied 
Ivanhoe. 

“ Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padlock 
painted blue on the black shield ! ” 

“ A fetterlock and a shacklebolt azure,” said Ivanhoe ; 
“ I know not who may bear the device, but well I ween 
it might now be mine own. Canst thou not see the 
motto ? ” 

“Scarce the device itself at this distance,” replied 
Rebecca; “but when the sun glances fair upon his 
shield, it shows as I tell you.” 

“Seem there no other leaders?” exclaimed the 
anxious inquirer. 

“ None of mark and distinction that I can behold 
from this station,” said Rebecca; “but, doubtless, the 
other side of the castle is also assailed. They appear 
even now preparing to advance — God of Zion protect 
us ! — What a dreadful sight !— Those who advance first 
bear huge shields, and defences made of plank ; the 
others follow, bending their bows as they came on.— 
They raise their bows ! — God of Moses, forgive the 
creatures thou hast made ! ” 

Her description was here suddenly interrupted by 
the signal for assault, which was given by the blast of 
a shrill bugle, and at once answ^ered by a flourish of 
the Norman trumpets from the battlements, which, 
mingled with the deep and hollow clang of the nakers 
(a species of kettle-drum), retorted in notes of defiance 
the challenge of the enemy. The shouts of both parties 
augmented the fearful din, the assailants crying, “Saint 
George for merry England ! ” and the Normans answer- 
ing them with cries of En avant De Bracy I — Beau-seantl 
Beau-seant / — FrofiUde-Bmif h la rescousse I ” according to 
the war-cries of their different commanders. 

It was not, however, by clamour that the contest 
was to be decided, and the desperate efforts of the 
assailants were met by an equally vigorous defence 
on the part of the besieged. The archers, trained by 
their woodland pastimes to the most effective use of 
the long-bow, shot, to use the appropriate phrase of 
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the time, so “wholly together,” that no point at which 
a defender could show the least part of his person, 
escaped their cloth-yard shafts. By this heavy dis- 
charge, which continued as thick and sharp as hail, 
while, notwithstanding, every arrow had its individual 
aim, and flew by scores together against each em- 
brasure and opening in the parapets, as well as at 
every window where a defender either occasionally 
had post, or might be suspected to be stationed, — 
by this sustained discharge, two or three? of the garrison 
were slain, and several others wounded. But, con- 
fident in their armour of proof, and in the cover which 
their situation afforded, the followers of Front-de-Bocuf, 
and his allies, showed an obstinacy in defence propor- 
tioned to the fury of the attack, and replied with the 
discharge of their large cross-bows, as well as with 
their long-bows, slings, and other missile weapons, to 
the close and continued shower of arrows ; and, as the 
assailants were necessarily but indifferently protected, 
did considerably more damage than they received at 
their hand. The whizzing of shafts and of missiles, on 
both sides, was only interrupted by the shouts which 
arose when either side inflicted or ustained some 
notable loss. 

“And I must lie here like a bedridden monk,” 
exclaimed Ivanhoe, “while the game that gives me 
freedom or death is played out by the hand of others ! 
— Look from the window once iigain, kind maiden, but 
beware that you are not marked by the archers beneath 
—Look out once more, and tell me if they yet advance 
to the storm.” 

With patient courage, strengthened by the interval 
which she had employed in mental devotion, Rebecca 
again took post at the lattice, sheltering herself, 
however, so as not to be visible from beneath. 

“What dost thou see, Rebecca?” again demanded 
the wounded knight. 

“Nothing but the cloud of arrows flying so thick as 
to dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot 
them.” 
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“That cannot endure,” said Ivanhoe ; ‘*if they press 
not right on to carry the castle by pure force of arms, 
the archery may avail but little against stone walls and 
bulwarks. Look for the Knight of the Fetterlock, fair 
Rebecca, and see how he bears himself ; for as the 
leader is so will his followers be.” 

“ I see him not,” said Rebecca. 

“ Foul craven ! ” exclaimed Ivanhoe ; “ does he blench 
from the helm when the wind blows highest ? ” 

“ He blenches not ! he blenches not ! ” said Rebecca, 
“ I see him now; he heads a body of men close under 
the outer barrier of the barbican. — They pull down the 
piles and palisades; they hew down the barriers with 
axes. — His high black plume floats abroad over the 
throng, like a raven over the field of the slain. — They 
have made a breach in the barriers — they rush in — they 
are thrust back ! — F ront-de-Boeuf heads the defenders ; 
I see his gigantic form above the press. They throng 
again to the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to 
hand, and man to man. God of Jacob ! it is the meet- 
ing of two fierce tides — the conflict of two oceans 
moved by adverse winds!” 

She turned er head from the lattice, as if unable 
longer to endure n sight so terrible. 

“Look forth again, Rebecca,” said Ivanhoe, mis- 
taking the cause of her retiring; “the archery must 
in some degree have ceased, since they are now 
fighting hand to hand. — Look again, there is now 
less danger.” 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately 
exclaimed, “ Holy prophets of the law ! Front-de-Bceuf 
and the Black Knight fight hand to hand on the breach, 
amid the roar of their followers, who watch the pro- 
gress of the strife. — Heaven strike with the cause of 
the oppressed and of the captive ! ” She then uttered 
a loud shriek, and exclaimed, “He is down! — he is 
down ! ” 

“Who is down?” cried Ivanhoe; “for our dear 
Lady’s sake, tell me which has fallen?” 

“The Black Knight,” answered Rebecca, faintly; 
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then instantly again shouted with joyful eagerness — 
‘^But no — but no! — the name of the Lord of Hosts 
be blessed ! — he is on foot again, and fights as if there 
were twenty men^s strength in his single arm — His 
sword is broken — he snatches an axe from a yeoman 
—he presses Front-de-Boeuf with blow on blow — The 
giant stoops and totters like an oak under the steel of 
the woodman — he falls — he falls ! ” 

‘‘ Front-de-Boeuf? exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

** Front-de-Boeuf ! answered the Jewess ; “ his men 
rvish to the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar — 
their united force compels the champion to pause — they 
drag Front-de-Boeuf within the walls/^ 

“The assailants have won the barriers, have they 
not ? ” said Ivanhoe. 

“They have — they have!” exclaimed Rebecca — 
“and they press the besieged hard upon the outer 
wall ; some plant ladders, some swarm like bees, and 
endeavour to ascend upon the shoulder of each other — 
down go stones, beams, and trunks of trees upon their 
heads, and as fast as they bear the wounded to the 
rear, fresh men supply their places in the assault — 
Great God ! hast thou given men thine own image, 
that it should be thus cruelly defaced by the hands of 
their brethren ! ” 

“Think not of that,” said Ivanhoe; “this is no 
time for such thoughts — Who yield? — who push their 
way ? ” 

“The ladders are thrown down,” replied Rebecca, 
shuddering; “the soldiers lie grovelling under them 
like crushed reptiles — The besieged have the better.” 

“ Saint George strike for us ! ” exclaimed the knight ; 
“ do the false yeomen give way ? ” 

“No!” exclaimed Rebecca, “they bear themselves 
right yeomanly — the Black Knight approaches the 
postern with his huge axe — the thundering blows which 
he deals, you may hear them above all the din and 
i^houts of the battle — Stones and beams are hailed 
down on the bold champion — he regards them no 
niore than if they were thistle-down or feathers ! ” 
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“ By Saint John of Acre,” said Ivanhoe, raising him- 
self joyfully on his couch, “methought there was but 
one man in England that might do such a deed ! ” 

“ The postern-gate shakes,” continued Rebecca ; “it 
crashes — it is splintered by his blows — they rush in — 
the outwork is won — Oh, God ! — they hurl the de- 
fenders from the battlements — they throw them into 
the moat — Oh, men, if ye be indeed men, spare them 
that can resist no longer ! ” 

‘‘The bridge — the bridge which communicates with 
the castle — have they won that pass ? ” exclaimed 
Ivanhoe. 

“No,” replied Rebecca, “the Templar has destroyed 
the plank on w^hich they crossed — few of the defenders 
escaped with him into the castle — the shrieks and cries 
which you hear tell the fate of the others — Alas ! I see 
it is still more difficult to look upon victory than upon 
battle.” 

“What do they now, maiden?” said Ivanhoe; 
“look forth yet again — this is no time to faint at 
bloodshed.” 

“It is over for the time,” answered Rebecca; “our 
friends strengthen themselves within the outwork which 
they have mastered : and it affords them so good a 
shelter from the foemen’s shot, that the garrison only 
bestow a few bolts on it from interval to interval, as if 
rather to disquiet than effectually to injure them.” 

“Our friends,” said Wilfred, “will surely not 
abandon an enterprise so gloriously begun and so 
happily attained — O no ! I will put my faith in the 
good knight whose axe hath rent heart-of-oak and bars 
of iron. — Singular,” he again muttered to himself, “if 
there be two who can do a deed of such derring-do I — a 
fetterlock, and a shaklebolt on a field-sable — what may 
that mean ? — seest thou nought else, Rebecca, by which 
the Black Knight may be distinguished?” 

“ Nothing,” said the Jewess ; “all about him is black 
as the wing of the night raven. Nothing can I spy 
that can mark him further — but having once seen him 
put forth his strength in battle, methinks I could know 
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him agfain among a thousand warriors. He rushes to 
the fray as if he were summoned to a banquet. There 
is more than mere strength ; there seems as if the 
whole soul and spirit of the champion were given to 
every blow which he deals upon his enemies, God 
assoilzie him of the sin of bloodshed! — it is fearful, 
yet magnificent, to behold how the arm and heart of 
one man can triumph over hundreds.** 

‘‘Rebecca,** said Ivanhoe, “thou hast painted a 
hero ; surely they rest but to refresh their force, or 
to provide a means of crossing the moat — Under such 
a leader as thou hast spoken this knight to be, there 
are no craven fears, no cold-blooded delays, no yielding 
up a gallant emprise ; since the difficulties which render 
it arduous render it also glorious. I swear by the 
honour of my house-— I vow by the name of my bright 
lady-love, I would endure ten years* captivity to fight 
one day by that good knight*s side in such a quarrel as 
thisl*’ 

“Alas!** said Rebecca, leaving her station at the 
window, and approaching the couch of the wounded 
knight, “this impatient yearning after action — this 
struggling with and repining at your present weak- 
ness, will not fail to injure youi returning health — 
How couldst thou hope to inflict wounds on others, 
ere that be healed which thou thyself hast received ? ** 

“Rebecca,** he replied, “thou knowest not how im- 
possible it is for one trained to actions of chivalry, to 
remain passive as a priest, or a woman, when they are 
acting deeds of honour around him. The love of battle 
is the food upon which we live — the dust of the mUke is 
the breath of our nostrils I We live not — we wish not 
to live longer than while we are victorious and re- 
nowned — Such, maiden, are the laws of chivalry to 
which we are sworn, and to which we offer all that 
we hold dear.** 

“Alas!** said the fair Jewess, “and what is it, 
valiant knight, save an offering of sacrifice to a demon 
of vain glory, and a passing through the fire to Moloch ? 
“—What remains to you as the prize of all the blood 
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you have spilled — of all the travail and pain you have 
endured — of all the tears which your deeds have caused, 
when death hath broken the strong man’s spear, and 
overtaken the speed of his war-horse ? ” 

“What remains?” cried Ivanhoe ; “Glory, maiden, 
glory ! which gilds our sepulchre and embalms our 
name.” 

“ Glory? ” continued Rebecca : “ Alas ! is the rusted 
mail which hangs as a hatchment over the champion’s 
dim and mouldering tomb — is the defaced sculpture of 
the inscription which the ignorant monk can hardly 
read to the inquiring pilgrim — are these sufficient 
rewards for the sacrifice of every kindly affection, for 
a life spent miserably that ye may make others miser- 
able ? Or is there such virtue in the rude rhymes of a 
wandering bard, that domestic love, kindly affection, 
peace and happiness, are so wildly bartered, to become 
the hero of those ballads which vagabond minstrels, sing 
to drunken churls over their evening ale ? ” 

“ By the soul of Here ward ! ” replied the knight, im- 
patiently, “ thou speakest, maiden, of thou knowest not 
what. Thou wouldst quench the pure light of chivalry, 
which alone distinguishes the noble from the base, the 
gentle knight from the churl and the savage ; which 
rates our life far, far beneath the pitch of our honour ; 
raises us victorious over pain, toil, and suffering, and 
teaches us to fear no evil but disgrace. Thou art no 
Christian, Rebecca ; and to thee are unknown those 
high feelings which swell the bosom of a noble maiden 
when her lover bath done some deed of emprise which 
sanctions his flame. Chivalry ! — why, maiden, she is 
the nurse of pure and high affection — the stay of the 
oppressed, the redresser of grievances, the curb of the 
power of the tyrant — Nobility were but an empty name 
without her, and liberty finds the best protection in her 
lance and in her sword.” 

“ I am, indeed,” said Rebecca, “sprung from a race 
whose courage was distinguished in the defence of their 
own land, but who warred not, even while yet a nation, 
save at the command of the Deity, or in defending 
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their country from oppression. The sound of the trum- 
pet wakes Judah no longer, and her despised children 
are now but the unresisting victims of hostile and 
military oppression. Well hast thou spoken, Sir 
Knight, — until the God of Jacob shall raise up for his 
chosen people a second Gideon, or a new Maccabeus, 
it ill beseemeth the Jewish damsel to speak of battle or 
of war.** 

The high-minded maiden concluded the argument in 
a tone of sorrow, which deeply expressed her sense of 
the degradation of her people, embittered perhaps by 
the idea that Ivanhoe considered her as one not entitled 
to interfere in a case of honour, and incapable of 
entertaining or expressing sentiments of honour and 
generosity. 

‘‘How little he knows this bosom/* she said, “to 
imagine that cowardice or meanness of soul must needs 
be its guests, because I have censured the fantastic 
chivalry of the Nazarenes ! Would to heaven that the 
shedding of mine own blood, drop by drop, could redeem 
the captivity of Judah ! Nay, would to God it could 
avail to set free my father, and this his benefactor, from 
the chains of the oppressor ! The proud Christian 
should then see whether the daughter of God’s chosen 
people dared not to die as bravely as the vainest 
Nazarene maiden, that boasts her descent from some 
petty chieftain of the rude and frozen north ! ** 

She then looked towards the couch of the wounded 
knight. 

“ He sleeps,” she said ; “nature exhausted by suffer- 
ance and the waste of spirits, his wearied frame embraces 
the first moment of temporary relaxation to sink into 
slumber. Alas ! is it a crime that I should look upon 
him, when it may be for the last time ? — When yet but 
a short space, and those fair features will be no longer 
animated by the bold and buoyant spirit which forsakes 
them not even in sleep ! — When the nostrils shall be 
distended, the mouth agape, the eyes fixed and blood- 
shot ; and when the proud and noble knight may be 
trodden on by the lowest caitiff of this accursed castle. 
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yet stir not when the heel is lifted up against him !-— 
And my father ! oh, my father ! evil is it with his 
daughter, when his grey hairs are not remembered 
because of the golden locks of youth ! — What know I 
but that these evils are the messengers of Jehovah’s 
wrath to the unnatural child, who thinks of a stranger’s 
captivity before a parent’s ? who forgets the desolation 
of Judah, and looks upon the comeliness of a Gentile 
and a stranger? — But I will tear this folly from my 
heart, though every fibre bleed as I rend it away I ” 

She wrapped herself closely in her veil, and sat down 
at a distance from the couch of the wounded knight, 
with her back turned towards it, fortifying, or endea- 
vouring to fortify, her mind, not only against the 
impending evils from without, but also against those 
treacherous feelings which assailed her from within. 


Approach the chamber, look upon his bed j 
His is the passing of no peaceful ghost. 

Which, as the lark arises to the sky, 

’Mid morning’s sweetest breeze and softest dew. 

Is wing'd to heaven by good men’s sighs and tears ! — 
Anselm parts otherwise. 

Old Play, 

During the interval of quiet which followed the first 
success of the besiegers, while the one party was 
preparing to pursue their advantage, and the other to 
strengthen their means of defence, the Templar and De 
Bracy held brief council together in the hall of the 
castle. 

“Where is Front-de-Boeuf ? ” said the latter, who 
had superintended the defence of the fortress on the 
other side ; “ men say he hath been slain.” 

“ He lives,” said the Templar coolly, “lives as yet; 
but had he worn the bull’s head of which he bears the 
name, and ten plates of iron to fence it withal, he must 
have gone down before yonder fatal axe. Yet a few 
hours, and Front-dc-Bccuf is with his fathers — a power- 
ful limb lopped off Prince John’s enterprise.” 
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And a brave addition to the kingdom of Satan, 
said De Bracy ; ‘‘this comes of reviling saints and 
angels, and ordering images of holy things and holy 
men to be flung down on the heads of these rascaille 
yeomen.” 

“Go to— thou art a fool,” said the Templar; “thy 
superstition is upon a level with Front-de-Boeufs want 
of faith ! neither of you can render a reason for your 
belief or unbelief.” 

“ Benedicite, Sir Templar,” replied De Bracy, “ I pray 
you to keep better rule with your tongue when I am 
the theme of it. By the Mother of Heaven, I am a 
better Christian man than thou and thy fellowship ; for 
the bruit goeth shrewdly out, that the most holy Order 
of the Temple of Zion nurseth not a few heretics within 
its bosom, and that Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert is of the 
number.” 

“ Care not for such reports,” said the Templar ; “ but 
let us think of making good the castle. — How fought 
these villain yeomen on thy side ? ” 

“Like fiends incarnate,” said De Bracy. “They 
swarmed close up to the walls, headed, as I think, by 
the knave who won the prize at the archery, for I knew 
his horn and baldric. And this is old Fitzurse’s boasted 
policy, encouraging these malapert knaves to rebel 
against us ! Had I not been armed in proof, the villain 
had marked me down seven times with as little remorse 
as if I had been a buck in season. He told every rivet 
on my armour with a cloth-yard shaft, that rapped 
against my ribs with as little compunction as if my 
bones had been of iron. — But that I wore a shirt of 
Spanish mail under my plate-coat, I had been fairly sped.” 

“ But you maintained your post? ” said the Templar, 
“ We lost the outwork on our part.” 

“ That is a shrewd loss,” said De Bracy ; “ the knaves 
will find cover there to assault the castle more closely, 
and may, if not well watched, gain some unguarded 
corner of a tower, or some forgotten window, and so 
break in upon us. Our numbers are too few for the 
defences of every point, and the men complain that they 
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can nowhere show themselves, but they are the mark 
for as many arrows as a parish-butt on a holiday even. 
Front-de-Boeuf is dying too, so we shall receive no more 
aid from his bull’s head and brutal strength. How 
think you, Sir Brian, were we not better make a virtue 
of necessity, and compound with the rogues by deliver- 
ing up our prisoners ? ” 

“How?” exclaimed the Templar; “deliver up our 
prisoners, and stand an object alike of ridicule and 
execration, as the doughty warriors who dared by a 
night-attack to possess themselves of the persons of a 
party of defenceless travellers, yet could not make good 
a strong castle against a vagabond troop of outlaws, 
led by swineherds, jesters, and the very refuse of 
mankind — Shame on thy counsel, Maurice de Bracy ! — 
The ruins of this castle shall bury both my body and 
my shame, ere I consent to such base and dishonourable 
composition.” 

“ Let us to the walls, then,” said De Bracy, care- 
lessly ; “that man never breathed, be he Turk or 
Templar, who held life at a lighter rate than I do. But 
I trust there is no dishonour in wishing I had here some 
two scores of my gallant troop of Free Companions? — 
Oh, my brave lances ! if ye knew but how hard your 
captain were this day bested, how soon would I see my 
banner at ihe head of your clump of spears I And how 
short while would these rabble villains stand to endure 
your encounter ! ” 

“ Wish for whom thou wilt,” said the Templar, but 
let us make what defence we can with the soldiers who 
remain — They are chiefly Front-de-Bceufs followers, 
hated by the English for a thousand acts of insolence 
and oppression.” 

“The better,” said De Bracy; “the rugged slaves 
will defend themselves to the last drop of their blood, 
ere they encounter the revenge of the peasants without. 
Let us up and be doing, then, Brian de Bois-Guilbert ; 
and, live or die, thou shalt see Maurice de Bracy bear 
himself this day as a gentleman of blood and lineage.” 

“To the walls!” answered the Templar; and they 
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both ascended the battlements to do all that skill could 
dictate, and manhood accomplish, in defence of the 
place. They readily agreed that the point of greatest 
danger was that opposite to the outwork, of which the 
assailants had possessed themselves. The castle, 
indeed, was divided from that barbican by the moat, 
and it was impossible that the besiegers could assail the 
postern door, with which the outwork corresponded, 
without surmounting that obstacle ; but it was the 
opinion both of the Templar and De Bracy, that the 
besiegers, if governed by the same policy their leader 
had already displayed, would endeavour, by a formidable 
assault, to draw the chief part of the defenders’ obser- 
vation to this point, and take measures to avail them- 
selves of every negligence which might take place in 
the defence etsewhere. To guard against such an evil, 
their numbers only permitted the knights to place 
sentinels from space to space along the walls in com- 
munication with each other, who might give the alarm 
whenever danger was threatened. Meanwhile, they 
agreed that De Bracy should command the defence at 
the postern, and the Templar should keep with him a 
score of men or thereabouts as a body of reserve, ready 
to hasten to any other point which might be suddenly 
threatened. The loss of the barbican had also this un- 
fortunate effect, that, notwithstanding the superior 
heights of the castle walls, the besieged could not see 
from them, with the same precision as before, the opera- 
tions of the enemy ; for some straggling underwood 
approached so near the sallyport of the outwork, that 
the assailants might introduce into it whatever force 
they thought proper not only under cover, but even 
without the knowledge of the defenders. Utterly uncer- 
tain, therefore, upon what point the storm was to burst, 
De Bracy and his companion were under the necessity 
of providing against every possible contingency, and 
their followers, however brave, experienced the anxious 
dejection of mind incident to men enclosed by enemies, 
who possessed the power of choosing their time and 
mode of attack, 
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Meanwhile, the lord of the beleaguered and endan- 
gered castle lay upon a bed of bodily pain and mental 
agony. He had not the usual resource of bigots in that 
superstitious period, most of whom were wont to atone 
for the crimes they were guilty of by liberality to the 
church, stupifying by this means their terrors by the 
idea of atonement and forgiveness ; and although the 
refuge which success thus purchased, was no more like 
to the peace of mind which follows on sincere repent- 
ance, than the turbid stupifaction procured by opium 
resembles healthy and natural slumbers, it was still a 
state of mind preferable to the agonies of awakened 
remorse. But among the vices of Front-de-Bceuf, a 
hard and griping man, avarice was predominant ; and 
he preferred setting church and churchmen at defiance, 
to purchasing from them pardon and absolution at the 
price of treasure and of manors. Nor did the Templar, 
an infidel of another stamp, justly characterise his 
associate, when he said Front-de-Boeuf could assign no 
cause for his unbelief and contempt for the established 
faith ; for the baron would have alleged that the church 
sold her wares too dear, that the spiritual freedom which 
she put up to sale was only to be bought like that of 
the chief captain of Jerusalem, ‘‘with a great sum,” 
and Front-de-Bceuf preferred denying the virtue of the 
medicine, to paying the expense of the physician. 

But the moment had now arrived when earth and all 
its treasures were gliding from before his eyes, and 
when the savage Barones heart, though hard as nether 
millstone, became appalled as he gazed forward into the 
waste darkness of futurity. The fever of his body 
aided the impatience and agony of his mind, and his 
death-bed exhibited a mixture of the newly awakened 
feelings of horror, combating with the fixed and inve- 
terate obstinacy of his disposition, — a fearful state of 
mind, only to be equalled in those tremendous regions 
where there are complaints without hope, remorse 
without repentance, a dreadful sense of present agony, 
and a presentiment that it cannot cease or be 
diminished ! 
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Where be these dog’-priests now,” growled the 
Baron, ‘‘ who set such price on their ghostly mum- 
mery ? — where be all those unshod Carmelites, for whom 
old Front-de-Boeuf founded the convent of Saint Anne, 
robbing his heir of many a fair rood of meadow, and many 
a fat field and close — where be the greedy hounds now? 
—Swilling, I warrant me, at the ale, or playing their 
juggling tricks at the bedside of some miserly churl. — 
Me, the heir of their founder — me, whom their founda- 
tion binds them to pray for — me — ungrateful villains as 
they are ! — they suffer to die like the houseless dog on 
yonder common, unshriven and unhouseled. — Tell the 
Templar to come hither — he is a priest, and may do 
something — But no ! — as well confess myself to the 
devil as to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who recks neither 
of heaven nor of hell. — I have heard old men talk of 
prayer — prayer by their own voice — such need not to 
court or to bribe the false priest — But I — I dare 
not ! ” 

“Lives Reginald Front-de-Boeuf,” said a broken and 
shrill voice close by his bedside, “to say there is that 
which he dares not ? ” 

The evil conscience and the shaken nerves of Front- 
de-Boeuf heard, in this strange interruption to his soli- 
loquy, the voice of one of those demons, who, as the 
superstition of the times believed, beset the beds of 
dying men, to distract their thoughts, and turn them 
from the meditations which concerned their eternal 
welfare. He shuddered and drew himself together ; but 
instantly summoning up his wonted resolution, he 
exclaimed, “ Who is there ? — what art thou, that darest 
to echo my words in a tone like that of the night-raven ? 
— Come before my couch that I may see thee.” 

“lam thine evil angel, Reginald Front-de-Boeuf,” 
replied the voice. 

“Let me behold thee, then, in thy bodily shape, if 
thou be'st indeed a fiend,’' replied the dying knight ; 
“ think not that I will blench from thee. By the eternal 
dungeon, could I but grapple with these horrors that 
hover round me, as I have done with mortal dangers. 
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heaven or hell should never say that I shrunk from the 
conflict ! 

“Think on thy sins, Reginald Front-de-Boeuf/’ said 
the almost unearthly voice, “on rebellion, on rapine, 
on murder ! — Who stirred up the licentious John to war 
against his grey-headed father — against his generous 
brother ? ** 

“Be thou fiend, priest, or devil, replied Front-de- 
Boeuf, “thou liest in thy throat ! — Not I stirred John 
to rebellion — not I alone — there were fifty knights and 
barons, the flower of the midland counties — better men 
never laid lance in rest — And must I answer for the 
fault done by fifty ? — False fiend, I defy thee. Depart, 
and haunt my couch no more — let me die in peace if 
thou be mortal — if thou be a demon, thy time is not yet 
come.” 

“In peace thou shalt not die,” repeated the voice; 
“ even in death shalt thou think on thy murders — on 
the groans which this castle has echoed — on the blood 
that is ingrained in its floors ! ” 

“Thou canst not shake me by thy petty malice,” 
answered Front-de-Boeuf, with a ghastly and con- 
strained laugh, “The infidel Jew — it was merit with 
heaven to deal with him as I did, else wherefore are 
men canonised who dip their hands in the blood of 
Saracens ? — The Saxon porkers, whom I have slain, 
they were foes of my country, and of my lineage, and 
of my liege lord. — Ho ! ho ! thou seejjt there is no 
crevice in my coat of plate — Art thou fled ? — art thou 
silenced ? 

“No, foul parricide 1 ” replied the voice ; “ think of 
thy father ! — think of his death ! — think of his banquet- 
room flooded with his gore, and that poured forth by 
the hand of a son I ” 

“Ha!” answ^ered the Baron, after a long pause, 
“ an thou knowest that, thou art indeed the author of 
evil, and as omniscient as the monks call thee 1 — That 
secret I deemed locked in my own breast, and in that 
of one besidw the temptress, the partaker of my guilt. 
— Go, leave me, fiend ! and seek the Saxon witch 
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Ulrica, who alone could tell thee what she and I alone 
witnessed— Go, I say, to her, who washed the wounds, 
and straighted the corpse, and gave to the slain man 
the outward show of one parted in time and in the 
course of nature — Go to her, she was my temptress, the 
foul provoker, the more foul rewarder of the deed — let 
her, as well as I, taste of the tortures which anticipate 
hell ! » 

She already tastes them,” said Ulrica, stepping 
before the couch of Front-de-Boeuf ; ‘‘she hath long 
drunken of this cup, and its bitterness is now sweetened 
to see that thou dost partake it. — Grind not thy teeth, 
Front-de-Boeuf — roll not thine eyes — clench not thy 
hand, nor shake it at me with that gesture of menace ! 
— The hand which, like that of thy renowned ancestor 
who gained thy name, could have broken with one 
stroke the skull of a mountain bull, is now unnerved 
and powerless as mine own ! ” 

“Vile murderous hag!” replied Front-de-Boeuf; 
“ detestable screech-owl I it is then thou who art come 
to exult over the ruins thou hast assisted to lay low? ” 

“Ay, Reginald Front-dc-Boeuf,” answered she, “it 
is Ulrica ! — it is the daughter of the murdered Torquil 
Wolfganger I — it is the sister of his slaughtered sons ! 
— it is she who demands of thee, and of thy father’s 
house, father and kindred, name and fame — all that she 
has lost by the name of Front-de-Boeuf! — Think of my 
wrongs, Front-de-Boeuf, and answer me if I speak not 
truth. Thou hast been my evil angel, and I will be 
thine — I will dog thee till the very instant of 
dissolution ! ” 

“ Detestable fury ! ” exclaimed Front-de-Boeuf, “ that 
moment shalt thou never witness — Ho ! Giles, Clement, 
and Eustace ! Saint Maur, and Stephen, seize this 
damned witch, and hurl her from the battlements head- 
long—she has betrayed us to the Saxon ! — Mo ! Saint 
Maur ! Clement ! false-hearted knaves, where tarry 
ye?» 

“Call on them again, valiant Baron,” said the hag, 
with a smile of grisly mockery ; “ summon thy vassals 
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around thee, doom them that loiter to the scourge and 
the dungeon — But know, mighty chief,’' she continued, 
suddenly changing her tone, “thou shalt have neither 
answer, nor aid, nor obedience at their hands — Listen 
to these horrid sounds,” for the din of the recommenced 
assault and defence now rung fearfully loud from the 
battlements of the castle; “in that war-cry is the 
downfall of thy house — The blood-cemented fabric 
of Front-de-Boeufs power totters to the foundation, 
and before the foes he most despised ! — The Saxon, 
Reginald ! — the scorned Saxon assails thy walls ! — 
Why liest thou here like a worn-out hind, when the 
Saxon storms thy place of strength ? ” 

“ Gods and fiends ! ” exclaimed the wounded knight; 
“ O, for one moment’s strength, to drag myself to the 
mUee^ and perish as becomes my name ! ” 

“Think not of it, valiant warrior!” replied she; 
“thou shalt die no soldier’s death, but perish like the 
fox in his den, when the peasants have set fire to the 
cover around it.” 

“ Hateful hag ! thou liest,” exclaimed Front-de-Boeuf; 
“ my followers bear them bravely — my walls are strong 
and high — my comrades in arms fear not a whole host 
of Saxons, were they headed by Hengist and Horsa !— 
The war-cry of the Templar and of the Free Compan- 
ions rises high over the conflict I And by mine honour, 
when we kindle the blazing beacon, for joy of our 
defence, it shall consume thee, body and bones ; and I 
shall live to hear thou art gone from earthly fires to 
those of that hell which never sent forth an incarnate 
fiend so utterly diabolical ! ” 

“Hold thy belief,” replied Ulrica, “till the proof 
reach thee— But no ! ” she said, interrupting herself, 
“ thou shalt know, even now, the doom, which all thy 
power, strength, and courage is unable to avoid, 
though it is prepared for thee by this feeble hand. 
Markest thou the smouldering and suffocating vapour 
which already eddies in sable folds through the cham- 
ber? — Didst thou think it was but the darkening of 
thy bursting eyes— the difficulty of thy cumbered breath- 
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ing? No! Front-de-Boeuf, there is another cause — 
Rememberest thou the magazine of fuel that is stored 
beneath these apartments ? ” 

Woman 1 ” he exclaimed with fury, “ thou hast not 
set fire to it ? — By heaven, thou hast, and the castle is 
in flames 1 

“ They are fast rising at least,'* said Ulrica, with 
frightful composure, ‘‘and a signal shall soon wave to 
warn the besiegers to press hard upon those who would 
extinguish them. — Farewell, Front-de-Bceuf ! — May 
Mista, Skogula, and Zernebock, gods of the ancient 
Saxons — fiends, as the priests now call them — supply 
the place of comforters at your dying bed, which Ulrica 
now relinquishes ! — But know, if it will give thee com- 
fort to know it, that Ulrica is bound to the same dark 
coast with thyself, the companion of thy punishment as 
the companion of thy guilt. And now, parricide, fare- 
well, farewell for ever ! — May each stone of this vaulted 
roof find a tongue to echo that title into thine ear I ” 

So saying, she left the apartment ; and Front-de-Boeuf 
could hear the crash of the ponderous key as she locked 
and double-locked the door behind her, thus cutting off 
the most slender chance of escape. In the extremity of 
agony he shouted upon his servants and allies — 
“ Stephen and Saint Maur ! — Clement and Giles ! — I 
burn here unaided ! — To the rescue — to the rescue, 
brave Bois-Guilbert, valiant De Bracy ! — It is Front-de- 
Boeuf who calls ! — It is your master, ye traitor squires ! 
— Your ally — your brother in arms, ye perjured and 
faithless knights ! — all the curses due to traitors upon 
your recreant heads, do you abandon me to perish thus 
miserably ! — They hear me not — they cannot hear me — 
my voice is lost in the din of battle. — The smoke rolls 
thicker and thicker — the fire has caught upon the floor 
below — O, for one draught of the air of heaven, were it 
to be purchased by instant annihilation ! ” And in the 
mad frenzy of despair, the wretch now shouted with the 
shouts of the fighters, now muttered curses on himself, 
on mankind, and on Heaven itself. — “The red fire 
flashes through the thick smoke ! ’* he exclaimed ; “ the 
P 
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demon marches against me under the banner of his own 
element — Foul spirit, avoid ! — I go not with thee with- 
out my comrades — all, all are thine, that garrison these 
walls — Thinkest thou Front-de-Boeuf will be singled out 
to go alone ? — No — The infidel Templar — the licentious 
De Bracy — Ulrica, the foul murdering strumpet — the 
men who aided my enterprises — the dog Saxons and 
accursed Jews, who are my prisoners — all, all shall 
attend me — a goodly fellowship as ever took the down- 
ward road — Ha, ha, ha ! and he laughed in his frenzy 
till the vaulted roof rang again. “ Who laughed 
there ? ” exclaimed Front-de-Boeuf, in altered mood, for 
the noise of the conflict did not prevent the echoes of 
his own mad laughter from returning upon his ear— 
“who laughed there? — Ulrica, was it thou? — Speak, 
witch, and I forgive thee — for, only thou or the fiend of 
hell himself could have laughed at such a moment. 
Avaunt — avaunt ! 

But it were impious to trace any farther the picture 
of the blasphemer and parricide’s death-bed. 


Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more. 

Or close the wall up with our English dead. 

And you, good yeoman, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture — let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding. 

King Henry V. 

Cedric, although not greatly confident in Ulrica’s 
message, omitted not to communicate her promise to 
the Black Kniglit and Locksley. They were well 
pleased to find they had a friend within the place, who 
might, in the moment of need, be able to facilitate their 
entrance, and readily agreed with the Saxon that a 
storm, under whatever disadvantages, ought to be 
attempted, as the only means of liberating the prisoners 
now in the hands of the cruel Front-de-Boeuf. 

“The royal blood of Alfred is endangered,” said 
Cedric. 
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‘‘ The honour of a noble lady is in peril,’’ said the 
I^lack Knight. 

“ And, by the Saint Christopher at my baldric,” said 
the good yeoman, “ were there no other cause than the 
safety of that poor faithful knave, Wamba, I would 
jeopard a joint ere a hair of his head were hurt.” 

“ And so would I,” said the Friar ; “ what, sirs ! I 
trust well that a fool — I mean, d’ye see me, sirs, a fool 
that is free of his guild and master of his craft, and can 
give as much relish and flavour to a cup of wine as ever 
a flitch of bacon can — I say, brethren, such a fool shall 
never want a wise clerk to pray for or fight for him 
at a strait, while I can say a mass or flourish a 
partisan.” 

And with that he made his heavy halberd to play 
around his head as a shepherd boy flourishes his little 
crook. 

‘‘True, Holy Clerk,” said the Black Knight, “true 
as if Saint Dunstan himself had said it. — And now, 
good Locksley, were it not well that noble Cedric 
should assume the direction of this assault?” 

“ Not a jot I,” returned Cedric ; “I have never been 
wont to study either how to take or how to hold out 
those abodes of tyrannic power, which the Normans 
have erected in this groaning land. I will fight among 
the foremost ; but my honest neighbours well know 1 
am not a trained soldier in the discipline of wars, or the 
attack of strongholds.” 

“ Since it stands thus with the noble Cedric,” said 
Locksley, “ I am most willing to take on me the direc- 
tion of the archery ; and ye shall hang me up on my 
own try sting-tree, an the defenders be permitted to 
show themselves over the walls without being struck 
with as many shafts as there are cloves in a gammon of 
bacon at Christmas.” 

“ Well said, stout yeoman,” answered the Black 
Knight ; “ and if I be thought worthy to have a charge 
in these matters, and can find among these brave men 
so many as are willing to follow a true English knight, 
for so I may surely call myself, I am ready with such 
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skill as my experience has taught me, to lead them to 
the attack of these walls.” 

The parts being thus distributed to the leaders, they 
commenced the first assault, of which the reader has 
already heard the issue. 

When the barbican was carried, the Sable Knight 
sent notice of the happy event to Locksley, requesting 
him, at the same time, to keep such a strict observation 
on the castle as might prevent the defenders from com- 
bining their force for a sudden sally, and recovering 
the outwork which they had lost. This the knight was 
chiefly desirous of avoiding, conscious that the men 
whom he led, being hasty and untrained volunteers, 
imperfectly armed and unaccustomed to discipline, must, 
upon any sudden attack, fight at great disadvantage 
with the veteran soldiers of the Norman knights, who 
were well provided with arms both defensive and offen- 
sive ; and who, to match the zeal and high spirit of the 
besiegers, had all the confidence which arises from 
perfect discipline and the habitual use of weapons. 

The knight employed the interval in causing to be 
constructed a sort of floating bridge, or long raft, by 
means of which he hoped to cross the moat in despite 
of the resistance of the enemy. This was a work of 
some time, which the leaders the less regretted, as it 
gave Ulrica leisure to execute her plan of diversion in 
their favour, whatever that might be. 

When the raft was completed, the Black Knight 
addressed the besiegers : — “ It avails not waiting here 
longer, my friends ; the sun is descending to the west 
— and I have that upon my hands which will not permit 
me to tarry with you another day. Besides, it will be a 
marvel if the horsemen come not upon us from York, 
unless we speedily accomplish our purpose. Wherefore, 
one of ye go to Locksley, and bid him commence a dis- 
charge of arrows on the opposite side of the castle, and 
move forward as if about to assault it ; and you, true 
English hearts, stand by me, and be ready to thrust the 
raft endlong over the moat whenever the postern on 
our side is thrown open. Follow me boldly across, and 
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aid me to burst yon sallyport in the main wall of the 
castle. As many of you as like not this service, or are 
but ill armed to meet it, do you man the top of the out- 
work, draw your bow-strings to our ears, and mind you 
quell with your shot whatever shall appear to man the 
rampart — Noble Cedric, wilt thou take the direction of 
those which remain ? ” 

Not so, by the soul of Hereward ! said the Saxon ; 
<<lead I cannot; but may posterity curse me in my 
grave, if I follow not with the foremost wherever thou 
shalt point the way — The quarrel is mine, and well it 
becomes me to be in the van of the battle.” 

‘‘ Yet, bethink thee, noble Saxon,” said the knight, 
“thou hast neither hauberk, nor corselet, nor aught 
but that light helmet, target, and sword.” 

“The better,” answered Cedric; “I shall be the 
lighter to climb these walls. And, — forgive the boast. 
Sir Knight, — thou shalt this day see the naked breast 
of a Saxon as boldly presented to the battle as ever ye 
beheld the steel corselet of a Norman.” 

“ In the name of God, then,” said the knight, “ fling 
open the door, and launch the floating bridge.” 

The portal, which led from the inner wall of the 
barbican to the moat, and which corresponded with a 
sallyport in the main w'all of the castle, was now sud- 
denly opened ; the temporary bridge was then thrust 
forward, and soon flashed in the waters, extending its 
length between the castle and outwork, and forming a 
slippery and precarious passage for two men abreast to 
cross the moat. Well aware of the importance of 
taking the foe by surprise, the Black Knight, closely 
followed by Cedric, threw himself upon the bridge, and 
reached the opposite side. Here he began to thunder 
with his axe upon the gate of the castle, protected in 
part from the shot and stones cast by the defenders by 
the ruins of the former drawbridge, which the Templar 
had demolished in his retreat from the barbican, leaving 
the counterpoise still attached to the upper part of the 
portal. The followers of the knight had no such shelter ; 
two were instantly shot with cross-bow bolts, and two 
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more fell into the moat ; the others retreated back into 
the barbican. 

The situation of Cedric and of the Black Knight was 
now truly dangerous, and would have been still more 
so, but for the constancy of the arthers in the barbican, 
who ceased not to shower their arrows upon the battle- 
ments, distracting the attention of those by whom they 
were manned, and thus affording a respite to their two 
chiefs from the storm of missiles which must otherwise 
have overwhelmed them. But their situation was 
eminently perilous, and was becoming more so with 
every moment. 

‘‘ Shame on ye all ! ’’ cried De Bracy to the soldiers 
around him ; do ye call yourselves cross-bowmen, and 
let these two dogs keep their station under the walls of 
the castle? — Heave over the coping-stones from the 
battlements, an better may not be — Get pickaxe and 
levers, and down with that huge pinnacle ! ** pointing 
to a heavy piece of stone carved-work that projected 
from the parapet. 

At this moment the besiegers caught sight of the red 
flag upon the angle of the tower which Ulrica had de- 
scribed to Cedric. The good yeoman Locksley was the 
first who was aware of it, as he was hasting to the out- 
work, impatient to see the progress of the assault. 

“ Saint George ! ” he cried, “ Merry Saint George for 
England ! — To the charge, bold yeomen ! — why leave 
ye the good knight Jind noble Cedric to storm the pass 
alone ? — make in, mad priest, show thou canst fight for 
thy rosary — make in, brave yeomen ! — the castle is ours, 
we have friends within — See yonder flag, it is the 
appointed signal — Torquilstone is ours ! — Think of 
honour, think of spoil — One effort, and the place is 
ours ! 

With that he bent his good bow, and sent a shaft 
right through the breast of one of the men-at-arms, 
who, under Dc Bracy’s direction, was loosening a frag- 
ment from one of the battlements to precipitate on the 
heads of Cedric and the Black Knight. A second 
soldier caught from the hands of the dying man the 
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Iron crow, with which he heaved at and had loosened 
the stone pinnacle, when, receiving an arrow through 
his headpiece, he dropped from the battlements into the 
moat a dead man. The men-at-arms were daunted, for 
no armour seemed proof against the shot of this tre- 
mendous archer. 

*‘Do you give ground, base knaves!** said Dc 
Bracy ; Mount joye Saint Dennis ! — Give me the 
lever.” 

And, snatching it up, he again assailed the loosened 
pinnacle, which was of weight enough, if thrown down, 
not only to have destroyed the remnant of the draw- 
bridge, which sheltered the two foremost assailants, but 
also to have sunk the rude float of planks over which 
they had crossed. All saw the danger, and the boldest, 
even the stout Friar himself, avoided setting foot on 
the raft. Thrice did Locksley bend his shaft against 
De Bracy, and thrice did his arrow bound back from 
the knight’s armour of proof. 

“Curse on thy Spanish steel-coat!” said Locksley, 
“had English smith forged it, these arrows had gone 
through, an as if it had been silk or sendal.” He then 
began to call out, — “ Comrades ! friends ! noble Cedric ! 
bear back, and let the ruin fall.” 

His warning voice was unheard, for the din which the 
knight himself occasioned by his strokes upon the pos- 
tern would have drowned twenty war-trumpets. The 
faithful Gurth indeed sprung forward on the planked 
bridge, to warn Cedric of his impending fate, or to 
share it with him. But his warning would have come 
too late ; the massive pinnacle already tottered, and De 
Bracy, who still heaved at his task, would have accom- 
plished it, had not the voice of the Templar sounded 
close in his ear. 

“All is lost, De Bracy, the castle burns.” 

“ Thou art mad to say so ! ” replied the knight. 

“ It is all in a light flame on the western side. I have 
.striven in vain to extinguish it.” 

With the stern coolness which formed the basis of his 
character, Brian de Bois-Guilbert communicated this 
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hideous intelligence, which was not so calmly received 
by his astonished comrade. 

‘‘ Saints of Paradise ! ” said De Bracy ; what is to 
be done ? I vow to St. Nicholas of Limoges a candle- 
stick of pure gold 

“ Spare thy vow,*’ said the Templar, “and mark me. 
Lead thy men down, as if for a sally ; throw the 
postern-gate open — There are but two men who occupy 
the float, fling them into the moat, and push across to 
the barbican. I will charge from the main gate, and 
attack the barbican on the outside ; and if we can 
regain that post, be assured we shall defend ourselves 
until we are relieved, or at least till they grant us fair 
quarter.” 

“ It is well thought upon,” said De Bracy; “ I will 
play my part — Templar, thou wilt not fail me ? ” 

“Hand and glove, I will not!” said Bois-Guilbcrt. 
“ But haste thee, in the name of God ! ” 

De Bracy hastily drew his men together, and rushed 
down to the postern-gate, which he caused instantly to 
be thrown open. But scarce was this done ere the por- 
tentous strength of the Black Knight forced his way 
inward in despite of De Bracy and his followers. Two 
of the foremost instantly fell, and the rest gave way 
notwithstanding all their leader’s efforts to stop them. 

“ Dogs ! ” said De Bracy. “ Will ye let tivo men win 
our only pass for safety ? ” 

“He is the devil!” said a veteran man-at-arms, 
bearing back from the blows of their sable antagonist. 

“And if he be the devil,” replied De Bracy, “would 
you fly from him into the mouth of hell ? — the castle 
burns behind us, villains ! — let despair give you 
courage, or let me forward, I will cope with this 
champion myself.” 

And well and chivalrous did De Bracy that day main- 
tain the fame he had acquired in the civil wars of that 
dreadful period. The vaulted passages to which the 
postern gave entrance, and in which these two re- 
doubted champions were now fighting hand to hand, 
rung with the furious blows which they dealt each other, 
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De Bracy with his sword, the Black Knight with his 
ponderous axe. At length the Norman received a blow, 
which, though its force was partly parried by his shield, 
for otherwise never more would De Bracy have again 
moved limb, descended yet with such violence on his 
crest, that he measured his length on the paved floor. 

“Yield ye, De Bracy,” said the Black Champion, 
stooping over him, and holding against the bars of his 
helmet the fatal poniard with which the knights dis- 
patched their enemies (and which was called the dagger 
of mercy) — “yield thee, Maurice de Bracy, rescue or no 
rescue, or thou art a dead man.” 

“ I will not yield,*’ replied De Bracy, faintly, “to an 
unknown conqueror. Tell me thy name, or work thy 
pleasure on me — it shall never be said that Maurice de 
Bracy was prisoner to a nameless churl.” 

The Black Knight whispered something into the ear 
of the vanquished. 

“ I yield me to be true prisoner, rescue or no rescue,” 
answered the Norman, exchanging his tone of stern and 
determined obstinacy for one of deep though sullen 
submission. 

“Go to the barbican,” said the victor, in a tone of 
authority, “ and there wait my farther orders.” 

“Yet first, let me say,” said De Bracy, “what it 
imports thee to know. Wilfred of Ivanhoe is wounded, 
and a prisoner, and will perish in the burning castle 
without present help.” 

“Wilfred of Ivanhoe ! ” exclaimed the Black Knight, 
— “ prisoner, and perish ! — The life of every man in the 
castle shall answer it if a hair of his head be singed — 
Show me his chamber ! ” 

“ Ascend yonder winding stair,” said De Bracy; “it 
leads to his apartment — Wilt thou accept my guidance? ” 
he added, in a submissive tone. 

“No. To the barbican, and there wait my orders. 
I trust thee not, De Bracy.” 

During this combat, and the brief conversation which 
ensued, Cedric, at the head of a body of men, among 
whom the Friar was conspicuous, had pushed across 
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the bridge, as soon as they saw the postern open, and 
drove back the dispirited and despairing followers of 
De Bracy, of whom some asked quarter, some offered 
vain resistance, and the greater part fled towards the 
courtyard. De Bracy himself arose from the ground, 
and cast a sorrowful glance after his conqueror. He 
trusts me not,’^ he repeated ; but have I deserved his 
trust ? ” He then lifted his sword from the floor, took 
off his helmet in token of submission, and, going to the 
barbican, gave up his sword to Locksley, whom he met 
by the way. 

As the fire augmented, symptoms of it became soon 
apparent in the chamber where Ivanhoe was watched 
and tended by the Jewess, Rebecca. He had been 
awakened from his brief slumber by the noise of the 
battle ; and his attendant, who had, at his anxious 
desire, again placed herself at the window to watch and 
report to him the fate of the attack, was for some time 
prevented from observing either, by the increase of the 
smouldering and stifling vapour. At length the volumes 
of smoke which rolled into the apartment — the cries for 
water, which were heard even above the din of the 
battle, made them sensible of the progress of this new 
danger. 

“The castle burns, said Rebecca; “it burns! — 
What can we do to save ourselves ? 

“ Fly, Rebecca, and save thine own life,” said Ivanhoe, 
“for no human aid can avail me.” 

“I will not fly,” answered Rebecca; “we will be 
saved or perish together — And yet, great God I — my 
father— my father ! — what will be his fate?” 

At this moment the door of the apartment flew open, 
and the Templar presented himself, — a ghastly figure, 
for his gilded armour was broken and bloody, and the 
plume was partly shorn away, partly burnt from his 
casque. “I have found thee,” said he to Rebecca; 
“thou shalt prove I will keep my word to share weal 
and woe with thee — There is but one path to safety ; I 
have cut my way through fifty dangers to point it to 
thee —up, and instantly follow me.** 
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‘‘Alone,** answered Rebecca, “ I will not follow thee. 
If thou wert born of woman — if thou hast but a touch 
of human charity in thee — if thy heart be not as hard 
as thy breastplate — save my aged father — save this 
wounded knight ! ** 

“A knight,** answered the Templar, with his charac- 
teristic calmness, “a knight, Rebecca, must encounter 
his fate, whether it meet him in the shape of sword or 
flame — and who recks how or where a Jew meets with 
his?** 

‘‘Savage warrior,** said Rebecca, “rather will I 
perish in the flames than accept safety from thee ! ’* 

“Thou shalt not choose, Rebecca — once didst thou 
foil me, but never mortal did so twice.’* 

So saying, he seized on the terrified maiden, who filled 
the air with her shrieks, and bore her out of the room 
in his arms in spite of her cries, and without regarding 
the menaces and defiance which Ivanhoe thundered 
against him. “Hound of the Temple — stain to thine 
Order — set free the damsel ! Traitor of Bois-Guilbert, 
it is Ivanhoe commands thee ! — Villain, I will have thy 
heart*s blood ! ** 

“ I had not found thee, Wilfred,** said the Black 
Knight, who at that instant entered the apartment, 
“ but for thy shouts.** 

“ If thou be’st true knight,** said Wilfred, “think not 
of me — pursue yon ravisher — save the Lady Rowena — 
look to the noble Cedric ! ** 

“ In their turn,** answered he of the Fetterlock ; “ but 
thine is first.** 

And seizing upon Ivanhoe, he bore him off with as 
much ease as the Templar had carried off Rebecca, 
rushed with him to the postern, and having there 
delivered his burden to the care of two yeomen, he again 
entered the castle to assist in the rescue of the other 
prisoners. 

One turret was now in bright flames, which flashed 
out furiously from window and shot-hole. But, in other 
parts, the great thickness of the walls and the vaulted 
roofs of the apartments, resisted the progress of the 
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flames, and there the ragfe of man still triumphed, as the 
scarce more dreadful element held mastery elsewhere ; 
for the besiegers pursued the defenders of the castle 
from chamber to chamber, and satiated in their blood 
the vengeance which had long animated them against 
the soldiers of the tyrant Front-de-Boeuf. Most of the 
garrison resisted to the utmost — few of them asked 
quarter — none received it. The air was filled with groans 
and clashing of arms — the floors were slippery with the 
blood of despairing and expiring wretches. 

Through this scene of confusion, Cedric rushed in 
quest of Rowena, while the faithful Gurth, following him 
closely through the neglected his own safety 

while he strove to avert the blows that were aimed at 
his master. The noble Saxon was so fortunate as to 
reach his ward’s apartment just as she had abandoned 
all hopes of safety, and, with a crucifix clasped in agony 
to her bosom, sat in expectation of instant death. He 
committed her to the charge of Gurth, to be conducted 
in safety to the barbican, the road to which was now 
cleared of the enemy, and not yet interrupted by the 
flames. This accomplished, the loyal Cedric hastened 
in quest of his friend Alhelstane, determined, at every 
risk to himself, to save that last scion of Saxon royalty. 
But ere Cedric penetrated as far as the old hall in which 
he had himself been a prisoner, the inventive genius of 
Wamba had procured liberation for himself and his 
companion in adversity. 

When the noise of the conflict announced that it was 
at the hottest, the Jester began to shout with the utmost 
power of his lungs, “ Saint George and the Dragon ! — 
Bonny Saint George for merry England ! — The castle is 
won ! ” And these sounds he rendered yet more fearful, 
by banging against each other two or three pieces of 
rusty armour which lay scattered around the hall. 

A guard, which had been stationed in the outer, or 
anteroom, and whose spirits were already in a state of 
alarm, took fright at Wamba’s clamour, and, leaving 
the door open behind them, ran to tell the Templar that 
foemen had entered the old hall. Meantime the prisoners 
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found no difficulty in making their escape into the 
anteroom, and from thence into the court of the castle, 
which was now the last scene of contest. Here sat 
the fierce Templar, mounted on horseback, surrounded 
by several of the garrison both on horse and foot, who 
had united their strength to that of this renowned leader, 
in order to secure the last chance of safety and retreat 
which remained to them. The drawbridge had been 
lowered by his orders, but the passage was beset ; for 
the archers, who had hitherto only annoyed the castle 
on that side by their missiles, no sooner saw the flames 
breaking out, and the bridge lowered, than they thronged 
to the entrance, as well to prevent the escape of the 
garrison, as to secure their own share of booty ere the 
castle should be burnt down. On the other hand, a 
party of the besiegers who had entered by the postern 
were now issuing out into the courtyard, and attacking 
with fury the remnant of the defenders, who were thus 
assaulted on both sides at once. 

Animated, however, by despair, and supported by the 
example of their indomitable leader, the remaining 
soldiers of the castle fought with the utmost valour ; and 
being well armed, succeeded more than once in driving 
back the assailants, though much inferior in numbers. 
Rebecca, placed on horseback before one of the Templar’s 
Saracen slaves, was in the midst of the little party ; and 
Bois-Guilbert, notwithstanding the confusion of the 
bloody fray, showed every attention to her safety. 
Repeatedly he was by her side, and, neglecting his own 
defence, held before her the fence of his triangular steel- 
plated shield ; and anon starting from his position by 
her, he cried his war-cry, dashed forward, struck to earth 
the most forward of the assailants, and was in the same 
instant once more at her bridle rein. 

Athelstane, who, as the reader knows, was slothful, 
but not cowardly, beheld the female form whom the 
Templar protected thus sedulously, and doubted not 
that it was Rowena whom the knight was carrying off 
in despite of all resistance which could be offered. 

“By the soul of Saint Edward,” he said, “I will 
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rescue her from yonder over-proud knight, and he shall 
die by my hand ! ’* 

“Think what you do !’* cried Waniba ; “the hasty 
hand catches frog for fish — by my bauble, yonder is 
none of my Lady Rowena — sec but her long dark locks ! 
— Nay, an ye will not know black from white, ye may 
be leader, but I will be no follower — no bones of mine 
shall be broken, unless I know for whom. — And you 
without armour too ! — Bethink you, silk bonnet never 
kept out steel blade — Nay, then, if wilful will to water 
wilful must drench. — Z)eus vobiscuniy most doughty 
Athelstane ! ” — he concluded, loosening the hold which 
he had hitherto kept upon the Saxon’s tunic. 

To snatch a mace from the pavement on which it lay 
beside one whose dying grasp had just relinquished it — 
to rush on the Templar’s band, and to strike in quick 
succession to the right and left, levelling a warrior at 
each blow, was, for Athelstane’s great strength, now 
animated with unusual fury, but the work of a single 
moment ; he was soon within two yards of Bois- 
Guilbert, whom he defied in his loudest tone. 

“Turn, false-hearted Templar I let go her whom 
thou art unworthy to touch — turn, limb of a band of 
murdering and hypocritical robbers ! ” 

“ Dog ! ” said the Templar, grinding his teeth, “ I will 
teach thee to blaspheme the holy Order of the Temple 
of Zion ! ” and with these words, half-wheeling his steed, 
he made a dcmi-courbette towards the Saxon, and rising 
in his stirrups, so as to 1 ake full advantage of the descent 
of the horse, he discharged a fearful blow upon the head 
of Athelstane. 

Well said Wamba, that silken bonnet keeps out no 
steel blade. So trenchant was the Templar’s weapon, 
that it shore asunder, as it had been a willow twig, the 
tough and plaited handle of the mace, which the ill- 
fated Saxon reared to parry the blow, and, descending 
on his head, levelled him with the earth. 

^*‘Ha! Beau-sea/ii I '' exclaimed Bois-Guilbert, “thus 
be it to the maligners of the Temple-knights ! ” Taking 
advantage of the dismay which was spread by the fall 
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of Athelstane, and calling aloud, “ Those who would 
save themselves follow me ! ” he pushed across the draw- 
bridge, dispersing the archers who would have 
intercepted them. He was followed by his Saracens, 
and some five or six men-at-arms, who had mounted 
their horses. The Templar^s retreat was rendered 
perilous by the numbers of arrows shot off at him and 
his party ; but this did not prevent him from galloping 
round to the barbican, of which, according to his previous 
plan, he supposed it possible De Bracy might have been 
in possession. 

‘‘De Bracy! De Bracy!*’ he shouted, “art thou 
there ? ** 

“I am here!** replied De Bracy, “but I am a 
prisoner.** 

“ Can I rescue thee? ** cried Bois-Guilbert. 

“No,** replied De Bracy; “I have rendered me, 
rescue or no rescue. I will be true prisoner. Save thy- 
self — there are hawks abroad — put the seas betwixt you 
and England — I dare not say more.’* 

“ Well,** answered the Templar, “ an thou wilt tarry 
there, remember I have redeemed word and glove. Be 
the hawks where they will, mcthinks the walls of the 
Preceptory of Templestowe will be cover sufficient, 
and thither will I, like heron to her haunt.** 

Having thus spoken, he galloped off with his 
followers. 

Those of the castle who had not gotten to horse, still 
continued to fight desperately with the besiegers, after 
the departure of the Templar, but rather in despair of 
quarter than that they entertained any hope of escape. 
The fire was spreading rapidly through all parts of the 
castle, when Ulrica, who had first kindled it, appeared 
on a turret, in the guise of one of the ancient furies, 
yelling forth a war-song, such as w^as of yore raised on 
the field of battle by the scalds of the yet heathen 
Saxons. Her long dishevelled grey hair flew back from 
her uncovered head ; the inebriating delight of gratified 
vengeance contended in her eyes with the fire of 
insanity ; and she brandished the distaff which she held 
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in her hand, as if she had been one of the Fatal Sisters, 
who spin and abridge the thread of human life. Tradi- 
tion has preserved some wild strophes of the barbarous 
hymn which she chanted wildly amid that scene of fire 
and of slaughter : — 

I. 

Whet the bright steel, 

Sons of the White Dragon ! 

Kindle the torch, 

Daughter of Hengist ! 

The steel glimmers not for the carving of the banquet, 

It is hard, broad, and sharply pointed ; 

The torch goeth not to the bridal chamber, 

It steams and glitters blue with sulphur. 

Whet the steel, the raven croaks ! 

Light the torch, Zerncbock is yelling I 
Whet the steel, sons of the Dragon 1 
Kindle the torch, daughter of Hengist ! 


2 . 

The black cloud is low over the thane's castle ; 
The eagle screams— he rides on its bosom. 
Scream not, grey rider of the sable cloud, 

Thy banquet is prepared ! 

The maidens of Valhalla look forth, 

The race of Hengist will send them guests. 
Shake your black tresses, maidens of Valhalla, 
And strike your loud timbrels for joy ! 

Many a haughty step bends to your halls, 
Many a helmed head. 


3- 

Dark sits the evening upon the thane’s castle, 

The black clouds gather round ; 

Soon shall they be red as the blood of the valiant ! 

The destroyer of forests shall shake his red crest against them ; 
He, the bright consumer of palaces, 

Broad waves he his blazing banner. 

Red, wide, and dusky, 

Over the strife of the valiant : 

His joy is in the clashing swords and broken bucklers ; 

He loves to lick the hissing blood as it bursts warm from the 
wound 1 


4 - 

All must perish I 

The sword cleaveth the helmet ; 
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The strong armour is pierced by the lance ; 

Fire devoureth the dwelling of princes, 

Engines break down the fences of the battle. 

All must perish ! 

The race of Hengist is gone — 

The name of Horsa is no more ! 

Shrink not then from your doom, sons of the sword ! 

Let your blades drink blood like wine ; 

Feast ye in the banquet of slaughter. 

By the light of the blazing halls ! 

Strong be your swords while your blood is warm. 

And spare neither for pity nor fear, 

For vengeance hath but an hour ; 

Strong hate itself shall expire ! 

I also must perish. 

The towering flames had now surmounted every 
obstruction, and rose to the evening skies one huge 
and burning beacon, seen far and wide through the 
adjacent country. Tower after tower crashed down, 
with blazing roof and rafter ; and the combatants were 
driven from the courtyard. Tlie vanquished, of whom 
very few remained, scattered and escaped into the 
neighbouring wood. The victors, assembling in large 
bands, gazed with wonder, not unmixed with fear, 
upon the flames, in which their own ranks and arms 
glanced dusky red. The maniac figure of the Saxon 
Ulrica was for a long time visible on the lofty stand she 
had chosen, tossing her arms abroad with wild exulta- 
tion, as if she reigned empress of the conflagration 
which she had raised. At length, with a terrific crash, 
the whole turret gave way, and she perished in the 
flames which had consumed her tyrant. An awful 
pause of horror silenced each murmur of the armed 
spectators, who for the space of several minutes stirred 
not a finger, save to sign the cross. The voice of 
Locksley was then heard, “Shout, yeomen! — the den 
of tyrants is no more ! — Let each bring his spoil to our 
chosen place of rendezvous at the Trysting-tree in the 
Harthill Walk ; for there at the break of day will we 
make just partition among our own bands, together 
with our worthy allies in this great deed of vengeance.” 

Q 
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[Scott wrote of this book that it was *‘upon a plan different 
from any other that the author has ever written ; " and he declares 
that it was an attempt to imitate the subject and style of the 
novels of Miss Edgeworth, Miss Perrier, and Miss Austen. He 
determined to turn aside from public life and the high topics which 
had hitherto occupied his pen, and make his story turn upon the 
gossip and the petty intrigues of an unimportant Scotch watering, 
place. He has only partially succeeded, for the bent of his genius 
is too strong for him, and the end of the book is again upon the 
old ground of romance and even of tragedy. The merits of the 
book have been variously estimated, and the conventional verdict 
places it among Scott’s failures. It is more unequal than most of 
the novels, and there are weak points in the conduct of the story. 
But the book contains some of Scott’s finest writing and some of 
his best character drawing. Some lovers of Scott place it high 
among their favourites. The following passage is taken from 
near the beginning of the book, and needs no explanation. 

AN OLD WORLD LANDLADY 

(From Chapters I and II) 

The worthy couple (servants and favourites of the 
Mowbray family) who first kept the inn, had died 
reasonably wealthy, after long carrying on a flourishing 
trade, leaving behind them an only daughter. They 
had acquired by degrees not only the property of the 
inn itself, of which they were originally tenants, but of 
some remarkably good meadow-land by the side of the 
brook, which, when touched by a little pecuniary neces- 
sity, the Lairds of St. Ronan*s had disposed of piece- 
meal, as the readiest way to portion off a daughter, 
procure a commission for the younger son, and the like 
emergencies. So that Meg Dods, when she succeeded 
to her parents, was a considerable heiress, and, as 
such, had the honour of refusing three topping farmers, 
226 
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two bonnet-lairds, and a horse-couper, who successively 
made proposals to her. 

Many bets were laid on the horse-couper’s success, 
but the knowing ones were taken in. Determined to 
ride the fore-horse herself, Meg would admit no help- 
mate who might soon assert the rights of a master ; 
aixl so, in single blessedness, and with the despotism of 
Queen Bess herself, she ruled all matters with a high 
hand, not only over her men-servants and maid- 
servants, but over the stranger within her gates, who, 
if he ventured to oppose Meg's sovereign will and 
pleasure, or desired to have either fare or accommodation 
different from that which she chose to provide for him, 
was instantly ejected with that answer which Erasmus 
tells us silenced all complaints in the German inns of 
his time, Quare aliiid hospitium^ or, as Meg expressed 
it, “Troop aff wi' ye to another public.’' As this 
amounted to a banishment in extent equal to sixteen 
miles from Meg’s residence, the unhappy party on 
whom it was passed had no other refuge save by depre- 
cating the wrath of his landlady, and resigning himself 
to her will. It is but justice to Meg Dods to state, that 
though hers was a severe and almost despotic govern- 
ment, it could not be termed a tyranny, since it was 
exercised upon the whole for the good of the subject. 

The vaults of the old Laird's cellar had not, even in 
his own da)s been replenished with more excellent 
wines; the only difficulty was to prevail on Meg to 
look for the precise liquor you chose ; — to which it 
may be added, that she often became restive when she 
thought a company had had “as much as did them 
good,” and refused to furnish any more supplies. 
Then her kitchen was her pride and glory ; she looked 
to the dressing of every dish herself, and there were 
some with which she suffered no one to interfere. 
Such were the cock-a-leeky, and the savoury minced 
collops, which rivalled in their way even the veal cutlets 
of our old friend Mrs. Hall, at Ferrybridge. Meg's 
table-linen, bed-linen, and so forth, were always home- 
made, of the best quality, and in the best order ; and a 
Q 2 
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weary day was that to the chambermaid in which her 
lynx eye discovered any neglect of the strict cleanliness 
which she constantly enforced. Indeed, considering 
Meg’s country and calling, we were never able to 
account for her extreme and scrupulous nicety, unless 
by supposing that it afforded her the most apt and 
frequent pretext for scolding her maids ; an exercise in 
which she displayed so much eloquence and energy, 
that we must needs believe it to have been a favourite 
one. 

We have only farther to commemorate the modera- 
tion of Meg’s reckonings, which, when they closed the 
banquet, often relieved the apprehensions, instead of 
saddening the heart, of the rising guest. A shilling 
for breakfast, three shillings for dinner, including a 
pint of old port, eighteenpence for a snug supper — 
such were the charges of the inn at St. Ronan’s, under 
this landlady of the olden world, even after the nine- 
teenth century had commenced ; and they were ever 
tendered with the pious recollection, that her good 
father never charged half so much, but these weary 
times rendered it impossible for her to make the lawing 
less. 

Notwithstanding all these excellent and rare proper- 
ties, the inn at St. Ronan’s shared the decay of the 
village to which it belonged. This was owing to 
various circumstances. The high-road had been turned 
aside from the place, the steepness of the street being 
murder (so the postilions declared) to their post-horses. 
It was thought that Meg’s stern refusal to treat them 
with liquor, or to connive at their exchanging for 
porter and whisky the corn which should feed their 
cattle, had no small influence on the opinion of those 
respectable gentlemen, and that a little cutting and 
levelling would have made the ascent easy enough ; 
but let that pass. This alteration of the highway was 
an injury which Meg did not easily forgive to the 
country gentlemen, most of whom she had recollected 
when children. ‘‘Their fathers,” she said, “wad not 
have done the like of it to a lone woman.” Then the 
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decay of the village itself, which had formerly contained 
a set of feuars and bonnet-lairds, who, under the 
name of the Chirupping Club, contrived to drink two- 
penny, qualified with brandy or whisky, at least twice 
or thrice a-week, was some small loss. 

The temper and manners of the landlady scared 
away all customers of that numerous class, who will 
not allow originality to be an excuse for the breach of 
decorum, and who, little accustomed perhaps to attend- 
ance at home, love to play the great man at an inn, 
and to have a certain number of bows, deferential 
speeches, and apologies, in answer to the G — d — n 
ye’s which they bestow on the house, attendance, and 
entertainment. Unto those who commenced this sort 
of barter in the Clachan of St Ronan’s, well could Meg 
Dods pay it back, in their own coin ; and glad they 
were to escape from the house with eyes not quite 
scratched out, and ears not more deafened than if they 
had been within hearing of a pitched battle. 

Nature had formed honest Meg for such encounters ; 
and as her noble soul delighted in them, so her outward 
properties were in what Tony Lumpkin calls a concate- 
nation accordingly. She had hair of a brindled colour, 
betwixt black and grey, which was apt to escape in 
elf-locks from under her mutch when she was thrown 
into violent agitation — long skinny hands, terminated 
by stout talons — grey eyes, thin lips, a robust person, 
a broad, though flat chest, capital wind, and a voice 
that could match a choir of fish-women. She was 
accustomed to say of herself, in her more gentle moods, 
that her bark was worse than her bite ; but what teeth 
could have matched a tongue, which, when in full 
career, is vouched to have been heard from the Kirk to 
the Castle of St. Ronan’s ? 

These notable gifts, however, had no charms for the 
travellers of these light and giddy-paced times, and 
Meg’s inn became less and less frequented. What 
carried the evil to the uttermost was, that a fanciful 
lady of rank in the neighbourhood chanced to recover 
of some imaginary complaint by the use of a mineral 
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well about a mile and a half from the village; a 
fashionable doctor was found to write an analysis of 
the healing waters, with a list of sundry cures ; a specu- 
lative builder took land in feu, and erected lodging- 
houses, shops, and even streets. At length a tontine 
subscription was obtained to erect an inn, which, for the 
more grace, was called an hotel ; and so the desertion 
of Meg Dods became general. 

She had still, however, her friends and well-wishers, 
many of whom thought, that as she was a lone 
woman, and known to be well to pass in the world, 
she would act wisely to retire from public life, and take 
down a sign which had no longer fascination for 
guests. But Meg’s spirit scorned submission direct or 
implied. “Her father’s door,” she said, “should be 
open to the road, till her father’s bairn should be 
streekit and carried out at it with her feet foremost. 
It was not for the profit — there was little profit at it 
profit? — there was a dead loss; — but she wad not be 
dung by any of them. They maun hae a hottle, maun 
they ? — and an honest public canna serve them ! They 
may hottle that likes ; but they shall see that Lucky 
Dods can hottle on as lang as the best of them — ay, 
though they had made a Tamteen of it, and linkit a’ 
their breaths of lives, whilk are in their nostrils, on end 
of ilk other like a string of wild-geese, ain the langest 
liver bruick a’ (whilk was sinful presumption), she 
would match ilk ane of them as lang as her ain wind 
held out.”. Fortunate it was for Meg, since she had 
formed this doughty resolution, that although her inn 
had decayed in custom, her land had risen in value in a 
degree which more than compensated the balance on 
the wrong side of her books, and, joined to her usual 
providence and economy, enabled her to act up to her 
lofty purpose. 

She prosecuted her trade too with every attention to 
its diminished income ; shut up the windows of one 
half of her house, to baffle the tax-gatherer ; retrenched 
her furniture ; discharged her pair of post horses, and 
pensioned off the old hump-backed postilion who drove 
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them, retaining his services, however, as an assistant 
to a still more aged hostler. To console herself for 
restrictions by which her pride was secretly wounded, 
she agreed with the celebrated Dick Tinto to repaint 
her father’s sign, which had become rather undecipher- 
able ; and Dick accordingly gilded the Bishop’s crook 
and augmented the horrors of the Devil's aspect, until 
it became a terror to all the younger fry of the school- 
house, and a sort of visible illustration of the terrors of 
the arch-enemy, with which the minister endeavoured 
to impress their infant minds. 

Under this renewed symbol of her profession, Meg 
Dods, or Meg Dorts, as she was popularly termed, on 
account of her refractory humours, was still patronised 
by some steady customers. Such were the members of 
the Killnakelty Hunt, once famous on the turf and in 
the field, but now a set of venerable grey-headed 
sportsmen, who had sunk from foxhounds to basket- 
beagles and coursing, and who made an easy canter on 
their quiet nags a gentle induction to a dinner at Meg’s. 
“A set of honest decent men they were," Meg said; 
“had their sang and their joke — and what for no? 
Their bind was just a Scots pint over-head, and a 
tappit-hen to the bill, and no man ever saw them the 
vvaur o't. It was thae cockle-brained callants of the 
present d9y that would be mair owerta’en with a puir 
quart than douce folks were with a magnum." 

Then there was a set of ancient brethren of the angle 
from Edinburgh, who visited St. Ronan's frequently in 
the spring and summer, a class of guests peculiarly 
acceptable to Meg, who permitted them more latitude in 
her premises than she vras known to allow to any other 
body. “They were," she said, “pawky auld carles, 
that kend whilk side their bread was buttered upon. 
Ye never kend of ony V them ganging to the spring, 
as they behoved to ca' the stinking well yonder. — Na, 
na — they were up in the morning — had their parritch, 
wi’ maybe a thimbleful of brandy, and then awa' up 
into the hills, eat their bit cauld meat on the heather, 
and came hame at e'en wi* the creel full of caller trouts. 
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and had them to their dinner, and their quiet cogue of 
ale, and their drap punch, and were set singing their 
catches and glees, as they ca’d them, till ten o’clock, 
and then to bed, wi’ God bless ye — and what for no ? ” 

Thirdly, we may commemorate some ranting blades, 
who also came from the metropolis to visit St. Ronan’s, 
attracted by the humours of Meg, and still more by the 
excellence of her liquor, and the cheapness of her 
reckonings. These were members of the Helter Skelter 
Club, of the Wildfire Club, and other associations 
formed for the express purpose of getting rid of care 
and sobriety. Such dashers occasioned many a racket 
in Meg’s house, and many a boiirasque in Meg’s temper. 
Various were the arts of flattery and violence by which 
they endeavoured to get supplies of liquor, when Meg’s 
conscience told her they had had too much already. 
Sometimes they failed, as when the croupier of the 
Helter Skelter got himself scalded with the mulled wine, 
in an unsuccessful attempt to coax this formidable 
virago by a salute ; and the excellent president of the 
Wildfire received a broken bead from the keys of the 
cellar, as he endeavoured to possess himself of these 
emblems of authority. But little did these dauntless 
officials care for the exuberant frolics of Meg’s temper, 
which were to them only “pretty Fanny’s way” — the 
dukes Amaryllidis ircB, And Meg, on her pftrt, though 
she often called them ‘‘ drunken ne’er-do-weels, and 
thorough-bred High Street blackguards,” allowed no 
other person to speak ill of them in her hearing. “ They 
were daft callants,” she said, “ and that was all — when 
the drink was in the wit was out — ye could not put an 
auld head upon young shouthers — a young cowt will 
canter, be it up-hill or down — and what for no ? ” was 
her uniform conclusion. 

Nor must we omit, among Meg’s steady customers, 
‘‘faithful amongst the unfaithful found,” the copper- 
nosed sheriff-clerk of the county, who, when summoned 
by official duty to that district of the shire, warmed by 
recollections of her double-brewed ale, and her generous 
Antigua, always advertised that bis “ Prieves,” or 
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<< Comptis,** or whatever other business was in hand, 
were to proceed on such a day and hour, ‘‘within the 
house of Margaret Dods, vintner in St. Ronan’s.** 

We have only farther to notice Meg’s mode of con- 
ducting herself towards chance travellers, who, knowing 
nothing of nearer or more fashionable accommodations, 
or perhaps consulting rather the state of their purse 
than of their taste, stumbled upon her house of enter- 
tainment. Her reception of these was as precarious as 
the hospitality of a savage nation to sailors shipwrecked 
on their coast. If the guests seemed to have made her 
mansion their free choice — or if she liked their appear- 
ance (and her taste was very capricious) — above all, if 
they seemed pleased with what they got, and little 
disposed to criticise or give trouble, it was all very well. 
But if they had come to St. Ronan’s because the house 
at the Well was full— or if she disliked what the sailor 
calls the cut of their jib — or if, above all, they were 
critical about their accommodations, none so likely 
as Meg to give them what in her country is called a 
iloan. In fact, she reckoned such persons a part of that 
ungenerous and ungrateful public, for whose sake she 
was keeping her house open at a dead loss, and who 
had left her, as it were, a victim to her patriotic zeal. 

Hence arose the dilTerent reports concerning the little 
inn of St. * Ronan’s, which some favoured travellers 
praised as the neatest and most comfortable old- 
fashioned house in Scotland, where you had good attend- 
ance, and good cheer, at moderate rates ; while others, 
less fortunate, could only talk of the darkness of the 
rooms, the homeliness of the old furniture, and the 
detestable bad humour of Meg Dods, the landlady. 

Reader, if you come from the more sunny side of 
the Tweed — or even if, being a Scot, you have had the 
advantage to be born within the last twenty-five years, 
you may be induced to think this portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, in Dame Quickly’s piciued hat and green 
apron, somewhat overcharged in the features. But I 
appeal to my own contemporaries, who have known 
wheel-road, bridle-way, and foot-path, for thirty years, 
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whether they do not, every one of them, remember Me^ 
Dods — or somebody very like her. Indeed, so much is 
this the case, that, about the period I mention, I should 
have been afraid to have rambled from the Scottish 
metropolis, in almost any direction, lest I had lighted 
upon some one of the sisterhood of Dame Quickly, who 
might suspect me of having showed her up to the public 
in the character of Meg Dods. At present, though it is 
possible that some one or two of this peculiar class of 
wild-cats may still exist, their talons must be much 
impaired by age ; and I think they can do little more 
than sit, like the Giant Pope in the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
at the door of their unfrequented caverns, and grin 
at the pilgrim over whom they used formerly to 
execute their despotism. 

THE GUEST 

Quis novus hie hospes? 

Dido apud Virgilium. 

Ch’am-maid ! The Gemman in the front parlour ! 

Boots’s free Translation of the Eneid. 

It was on a fine summer’s day that a solitary traveller 
rode under the old-fashioned archway, and alighted in 
the court-yard of Meg Dods’s inn, and delivered the 
bridle of his horse to the hump-backed postilion. 

Bring my saddle-bags,” he said, “ into the house — or 
stay — I am abler, I think, to carry them than you.” He 
then assisted the poor meagre groom to unbuckle the 
straps which secured the humble and now despised 
convenience, and meantime gave strict charges that his 
horse should be unbridled, and put into a clean and 
comfortable stall, the girth slacked, and a cloth cast 
over his loins ; but that the saddle should not be 
removed until he himself came to see him dressed. 

The companion of his travels seemed in the hostler’s 
eye deserving of his care, being a strong active horse, 
fit either for the road or field, but rather high in bone 
from a long journey, though from the state of his skin it 
appeared the utmost care had been bestowed to keep 
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him in condition. While the groom obeyed the stranger’s 
directions, the latter, with the saddle-bags laid over his 
arm, entered the kitchen of the inn. 

Here he found the landlady herself in none of her 
most blessed humours. The cook-maid was abroad on 
some errand, and Meg, in a close review of the kitchen 
apparatus, was making the unpleasant discovery, that 
trenchers had been broken or cracked, pots and sauce- 
pans not so accurately scoured as her precise notions of 
cleanliness required, which, joined to other detections of 
a more petty description, stirred her bile in no small 
degree ; so that, while she disarranged and arranged the 
hink^ she maundered, in an undertone, complaints and 
menaces against the absent delinquent. 

The entrance of a guest did not induce her to suspend 
this agreeable amusement — she just glanced at him as he 
entered, then turned her back short on him, and con- 
tinued her labour and her soliloquy of lamentation. 
Truth is, she thought she recognised in the person of 
the stranger, one of those useful envoys of the commer- 
cial community, called by themselves and the waiters. 
Travellers^ par excellence — by others, Riders and Bag- 
men. Now against this class of customers Meg had 
peculiar prejudices ; because, there being no shops in the 
old village of St. Ronan’s, the said commercial emis- 
saries, for the convenience of their traffic, always took 
up their abode at the New Inn or Hotel, in the rising 
and rival village called St. Ronan’s Well, unless when 
some straggler, by chance or dire necessity, was com- 
pelled to lodge himself at the Auld Town, as the place of 
Meg’s residence began to be generally termed. She 
had, therefore, no sooner formed the hasty conclusion 
that the individual in question belonged to this obnoxi- 
ous class, than she resumed her former occupation, and 
continued to soliloquise and apostrophise her absent 
handmaidens, without even appearing sensible of his 
presence. 

“ The huzzy Beenie — the jaud Eppie — the deil’s buckie 
of a callant ! — Another plate gane — they’ll break me out 
of house and ha’ ! ” 
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The traveller, who, with his saddle-bags rested on the 
back of a chair, had waited in silence for some note ol 
welcome, now saw that ghost or no ghost he must 
speak first, if he intended to have any notice from his 
landlady. 

‘‘You are my old acquaintance, Mistress Margaret 
Dods ? said the stranger. 

“ What for no ? — and wha are ye that speers ? ** said 
Meg, in the same breath, and began to rub a bniss 
candlestick with more vehemence than before — the dry 
tone in which she spoke indicating plainly how little 
concern she took in the conversation. 

“A traveller^ good Mistress Dods, who comes to 
take up his lodgings here for a day or two.” 

“I am thinking ye will be mista’en,” said Meg; 
“ there’s nae room for bags or jaugs here — yeVe mista’en 
your road, neighbour — ye maun e’en bundle yoursell a 
bit farther down hill.” 

“ I see you have not got the letter I sent you, Mistress 
Dods ? ” said the guest. 

“ How should I, man ? ” answered the hostess ; “ they 
have ta’en awa the post-office from us — moved it down 
till the Spawell yonder, as they ca’d.” 

“ Why, that is but a step off,” observed the guest. 

“ Ye will get there the sooner,” answered the hostess. 

“Nay, but,” said the guest, “if you had sent there 
for my letter, you would have learned ** 

“I’m no wanting to learn ony thing at my years,” said 
Meg. “If folk have onything to write to me about, 
they may gie the letter to John Hislop, the carrier, that 
has used the road these forty years. As for the letters 
at the^ post-mistress’s, as they ca’j her down by yonder, 
they may bide in her shop-window, wi’ the snaps and 
bawbee rows, till Beltane, or I loose them. I’ll never 
file my fingers with them. Post-mistress, indeed ! — 
Upsetting cutty ! I mind her fou weel when she dree’d 
penance for antenup ” 

Laughing, but interrupting Meg in good time for the 
character of the post-mistress, the stranger assured her 
he had sent his fishing-rod and trunk to her confidential 
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friend the carrier, and that he sincerely hoped she would 
not turn an old acquaintance out of her premises, 
especially as he believed he could not sleep in a bed 
within five miles of St. Ronan’s, if he knew that her Blue 
room was unengaged. 

“ Fishing-rod ! — Auld acquaintance ! — Blue room ! ” 
echoed Meg in some surprise ; and, facing round upon 
the stranger, and examining him with some interest and 
curiosity, — Ye’ll be nae bag-man, then, after a’ ? ” 

‘‘ No,” said the traveller ; “ not since I have laid the 
saddle-bags out of my hand.” 

Weel, I canna say but I am glad of that — I canna 
bide their yanking way of knapping English at every 
word. — I have kent decent lads amang them too — What 
for no ? — But that was when they stopped up here whiles, 
like other douce folk ; but since they gaed down, the 
hail flight of them, like a string of wild-geese, to the 
new-fashioned hottle yonder, 1 am told there are as 
mony hellicate tricks played in the travellers’ room, as 
they behove to call it, as if it were fou of drunken young 
lairds.” 

“That is because they have not you to keep good 
order among them, Mistress Margaret.” 

“ Ay, lad ? ” replied Meg ; “ye are a fine blaw-in-my- 
lug, to think to cuitle me off sae cleverly ! ” And, facing 
about upon her guest, she honoured him with a more 
close and curious investigation than she had at first 
deigned to bestow upon him. 

All that she remarked was in her opinion rather 
favourable to the stranger. He was a well-made man, 
rather above than under the middle size, and apparently 
betwixt five-and-twenty and thirty years of age — for, 
although he might, at first glance, have passed for one 
who had attained the latter period, yet, on a nearer 
examination, it seemed as if the burning sun of a warmer 
climate than Scotland, and perhaps some fatigue, both 
of body and mind, had imprinted the marks of care and 
of manhood upon his countenance, without abiding the 
course of years. His eyes and teeth were excellent, and 
bis other features, though they could scarce be termed 
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handsome, expressed sense and acuteness ; he bore, in 
his aspect, that ease and composure of manner, equally 
void of awkwardness and affectation, which is said 
emphatically to mark the gentleman ; and, although 
neither the plainness of his dress, nor the total want of 
the usual attendants, allowed Meg to suppose him a 
wealthy man, she had little doubt that he was above the 
rank of her lodgers in general. Amidst these observa- 
tions, and while she was in the course of making them, 
the good landlady was embarrassed with various obscure 
recollections of having seen the object of them formerly ; 
but when, or on what occasion, she was quite unable to 
call to remembrance. She was particularly puzzled by 
the cold and sarcastic expression of a countenance, 
which she could not by any means reconcile with the 
recollections which it awakened. At length she said, 
with as much courtesy as she was capable of assuming, 
— Either I have seen you before, sir, or some ane very 
like ye ? — Ye ken the Blue room, too, and you a stranger 
in these parts? ” 

“ Not so much a stranger as you may suppose, Meg,” 
said the guest, assuming a more intimate tone, ** when 
I call myself Frank Tyrrel.” 

“ Tirl ! exclaimed Meg, with a tone of wonder— 
“ It’s impossible ! You cannot be Francie Tirl, the 
wild callant that was fishing and bird-nesting here 
seven or eight years syne — it canna be — Francie was but 
a callant ! ” 

‘‘ But add seven or eight years to that boy’s life, Meg,” 
said the stranger, gravely, “ and you will find you have 
the man who is now before you.” 

“ Even sae ! ” said Meg, with a glance at the reflection 
of her own countenance in the copper coffee-pot, which 
she had scoured so brightly that it did the office of a 
mirror — ^‘Just e’en sae— but folk maun grow old or 
die. — But, Mr. Tirl, for I maunna ca* ye Francie now, I 
am thinking ” 

‘‘ Call me what you please, good dame,” said the 
stranger; “it has been so long since I heard any one 
call me by a name that sounded like former kindness, 
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that such a one is more agreeable to me than a lord^s 
title would be.” 

Weel, then, Maister Francie — if it be no offence to 
you — I hope ye are no a Nabob ? ” 

“ Not I, I can safely assure you, my old friend ; — but 
what an I were ? ” 

“ Naething — only maybe I might bidye gang farther, 
and be waur served. — Nabobs indeed ! the country’s 
plagued wi’ them. They have raised the price of eggs 
and pootry for twenty miles round — But what is my 
business ? — They use almaist a’ of them the Well down 
by — they need it ye ken for the clearing of their copper 
complexions, that need scouring as much as my sauce- 
pans, that naebody can clean but mysell.” 

“Well, my good friend,” said Tyrrel, “the upshot 
of all this is, I hope, that I am to stay and have dinner 
here ? ” 

“What for no? ” replied Mrs. Dods. 

“And that I am to have the Blue room for a night or 
two — perhaps longer? ” 

“ I dinna ken that,” said the dame. — The Blue room 
is the best — and they that get neist best are no ill aff in 
this warld.” ^ 

“Arrange it as you will,” said the stranger, “ I leave 
the whole matter to you,' mistress. — Meantime, I will go 
see after my horse.” 

“The merciful man,” said Meg, when her guest had 
left the kitchen, “ is merciful to his beast. — He had aye 
something about him by ordinar, that callant— But eh, 
sirs ! there is a sair change on his cheek-haffit since I 
saw him last ! — He sail no want a good dinner for auld 
lang syne, that Tse engage for.” 

Meg set about the necessary preparations with all the 
natural energy of her disposition, which was so much 
exerted upon her culinary cares, that her two maids, on 
their return to the house, escaped the bitter reprimand 
which she had been previously conning over, in reward 
for their alleged slatternly negligence. Nay, so far did 
she carry her complaisance, that when Tyrrel crossed the 
kitchen to recover his saddle-bags, she formally rebuked 
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Eppie for an idle taupie, for not carrying the gentleman’s 
things to his room. 

‘‘I thank you, mistress,” said Tyrrel ; “but I have 
some drawings and colours in these saddle-bags, and I 
always like to carry them myself.” 

“Ay, and are you at the painting trade yet ? ” said 
Meg ; “an unco slaister ye used to make with it lansj 
syne.” 

“I cannot live without it,” said Tyrrel; and, taking 
the saddle-bags, was formally inducted by the maid into 
a snug apartment, where he soon had the satisfaction 
to behold a capital dish of minced collops, with vege- 
tables, and a jug of excellent ale, placed on the table by 
the careful hand of Meg herself. He could do no less, 
in acknowledgment of tlie honour, than ask Meg for a 
bottle of the yellow seal, “if there was any of that 
excellent claret still left.” 

“,Left ?— ay is there, walth of it,” said Meg ; “ I dinna 
gie it to everybody — Ah ! Maister Tirl, ye have not got 
ower your auld tricks ! — I am sure, if ye are painting for 
your leeving, as you say, a little rum and water would 
come cheaper, and do ye as much good. But ye maun 
hae your aiii way the day, jnae doubt, if ye should never 
have it again.” 

Away trudged Meg, her keys clattering as she went, 
and, after much rummaging, returned with such a bottle 
of claret as no fashionable tavern could have produced, 
were it called for by a duke, or at a duke's price ; and she 
seemed not a little gratified when her guest assured her 
that he had not yet forgotten its excellent flavour. She 
retired after these acts of hospitality, and left the 
stranger to enjoy in quiet the excellent matters which 
she had placed before him. 

But there was that on Tyrrel’s mind which defied the 
enlivening power of good cheer and of wine, which only 
maketh man’s heart glad when that heart has no secret 
oppression to counteract its influence. Tyrrel found 
himself on a spot which he had loved in that delightful 
season, when youth and high spirits awaken all those 
flattering promises which are so ill kept to manhood. 
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He drew his chair into the embrasure of the old-fashioned 
window, and throwing up the sash to enjoy the fresh air, 
suffered his thoughts to return to former days, while his 
eyes wandered over objects which they had not looked 
upon for several eventful years. He could behold 
beneath his eye the lower part of the decayed village, as 
its ruins peeped from the umbrageous shelter with which 
they were shrouded. Still lower down, upon the little 
holm which forms its churchyard, was seen the Kirk of 
St. Ronan’s ; and looking yet farther, towards the 
junction of St. Ronan’s Burn with the river which 
traversed the larger dale or valley, he could see, whiten- 
ed by the western sun, the rising houses, which were 
either newly finished, or in the act of being built, about 
the medicinal spring. 

“Time changes all around us,” such was the course 
of natural though trite reflection, which flowed upon 
Tyrrel’s mind ; “ wherefore should loves and friendships 
have a longer date than our dwellings and our monu- 
ments?” As he indulged these sombre recollections, 
his officious landlady disturbed their tenor by her 
entrance. 

was thinking to offer you a dish of tea, Maister 
Francie, just for the sake of auld lang syne, and I’ll gar 
the quean Beenie bring it here, and mash it mysell. — 
But ye arena done with your wine yet ? ’’ 

“ I am indeed, Mrs. Dods,” answered Tyrrel ; “ and I 
beg you will remove the bottle.” 

“ Remove the bottle, and the wine no half drunk 
out ! ” said Meg, displeasure lowering on her brow ; 
“I hope there is nae fault to be found wi’ the wine, 
Maister Tirl ? ” 

To this answer, which was put in a tone resembling 
defiance, Tyrrel submissively replied, by declaring “the 
claret not only unexceptionable, but excellent.” 

“And what for dinna ye drink it, then ? ” said Meg, 
sharply; “folk should never ask for mair liquor than 
they can mak a gude use of. Maybe ye think we have 
the fashion of the table-dot, as they ca’ their new-fangled 
ordinary down-by yonder, where a’ the bits of venegar 
R 
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cruets are put awa into an awmry, as they tell me, and 
ilk ane wi’ the bit dribbles of syndings in it, and a paper 
about the neck o’t, to show which of the customers is 
aught it — there they stand like doctor’s drogs — and no 
an honest Scottish mutchkin will ane o’ their viols baud, 
granting it were at the fouest.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Tyrrel, willing to indulge the spleen 
and prejudice of his old acquaintance, ‘ ‘ perhaps the 
wine is not so good as to make full measure desirable.” 

‘^Ye may say that, lad — and yet them that sell it 
might afford a gude penniworth, for they hae it for the 
making — maist feck of it ne’er saw France or Portugal. 
But as I was saying — this is no ane of their new-fangled 
places, where wine is put by for them that canna drink 
it — when the cork’s drawn the bottle maun be drunk out 
— and what for no? — unless it be corkit.” 

“I agree entirely, Meg,” said her guest ; “but my 
ride to-day has somewhat heated me — and I think the 
dish of tea you promise me, will do me more good than 
to finish my bottle.” 

“ Na, then, the best I can do for you is to put it by, 
to be sauce for the wild duck the morn ; for I think ye 
said ye were to bide here for a day or twa.” 

“ It is my very purpose, Meg, unquestionably,” replied 
Tyrrel. 

“ Sae be it then,” said Mrs. Dods ; “and then the 
liquor’s no lost — it has been seldom sic claret as that has 
simmered in a saucepan, let me tell you that, neighbour ; 
— and I mind the day, when, headach or nae headach, ye 
wad hae been at the hinder-end of that bottle and may- 
be anither, if ye could have gotten it wiled out of me. 
But then ye had your cousin to help you — Ah ! he was a 
blithe bairn that Valentine Bulmer ! — Ye were a canty 
callant too, Maister Francie, and muckle ado I had to 
keep ye baith in order when ye were on the ramble. 
But ye were a thought doucer than Valentine — But oh, 
he was a bonny laddie ! — wi’ een like diamonds, cheeks 
like roses, a head like a heather-tap — he was the first I 
ever saw wear a crap, as they ca’ it, but a’ body cheats 
the barber now — and he had a laugh that wad hae raised 
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the dead ! — What wi* flyting on him, and what wi* 
laughing at him, there was nae minding ony other body 
when that Valentine was in the house. — And how is 
your cousin, Valentine Bulmer, Maister Francie?’’ 

Tyrrel looked down, and only answered with a sigh. 

a Ay — and is it even sae? said Meg ; “ and has the 
piiir bairn been sae soon removed frae this fashious 
warld ? — Ay — ay — we maun a* gang ae gate — crackit 
quart-stoups and geisen’d barrels — leaky quaighs are we 
a’, and canna keep in the liquor of life — Ohon, sirs ! — 
Was the puir lad Bulmer frae Bummer Bay, where they 
land the Hollands, think ye, Maister Francie ? — They 
whiles rin in a pickle tea there too — I hope that is good 
that 1 have made you, Maister Francic? ” 

“ Excellent, my good dame,** said Tyrrel ; but it was 
in a tone of voice which intimated that she had pressed 
upon a subject which awakened some unpleasant 
reflections. 

‘‘And when did this puir lad die?” continued Meg, 
who was not without her share of Evc*s qualities, and 
wished to know something concerning what seemed to 
affect her guest so particularly ; but he disappointed her 
purpose, and at the same time awakened another train 
of sentiment in her mind, by turning again to the window, 
and looking upon the distant buildings of St. Ronan*s 
Well. As if he had observed for the first time these new 
objects, he said to Mistress Dods, in an indifferent tone, 
“ You have got some gay new neighbours yonder, 
mistress.’* 

“ Neighbours,’’ said Meg, her wrath beginning to 
arise, as it always did upon any allusion to this sore sub- 
ject — “ Ye may ca* them neighbours if ye like — but the 
cleil flee awa wi’ the neighbourhood for Meg Dods ! ** 

** I suppose,” said Tyrrel, as if he did not observe her 
displeasure, “ that yonder is the Fox Hotel they told me 
of? 

“ The Fox ! ” said Meg ; ‘‘I am sure it is the fox that 
has carried off a’ my geese. — I might shut up house, 
Maister Francie, if it was the thing I lived by — me that 
has seen a’ our gentlefolks’ bairns, and gien them snaps 
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and sugar-biscuit maist of them wi* my ain hand ! 
They wad hae seen my father’s roof-tree fa’ down and 
smoor me before they wad hae gien a boddle apiece to 
have propped it up — but they could a’ link out their fifty 
pounds ower head to bigg a hottle at the Well yonder. 
And muckle they hae made o’t — the bankrupt body, 
Sandie Lawson, hasna paid them a bawbee of four terms’ 
rent.^’ 

Surely, mistress, I think if the Well became so 
famous for its cures, the least the gentlemen could have 
done was to make you the priestess,” 

** Me priestess ! 1 am nae Quaker, I wot, Maistcr 
Francie ; and I never heard of alewife that turned 
preacher, except Luckie Buchan in the West. And if 
I were to preach, I think I have mair the spirit of a Scot- 
tishwoman, than to preach in the very room they hae 
been dancing in ilka night in the week, Saturday itsell 
not excepted, and that till twal o’clock at night. Na, na, 
Maister Francie ; I leave the like o’ that to Mr. Simon 
Chatterly, as they ca’ the bit prelatical sprig of divinity 
from the town yonder, that plays at cards and dances 
six days in the week, and on the seventh reads the 
Common Prayer-book in the ball-room, with Tam Simson, 
the drunken barber, for his clerk. 

“ I think I hav^c heard of Mr. Chatterly,” said Tyrrel. 

‘‘Ye’ll be thinking o’ the sermon he has printed,” said 
the angry dame, “ where he compares their nasty puddle 
of a well yonder to the pool of Bethesda, like a foul- 
mouthed, fleeching, feather-headed fule as he is ! He 
should hae kend that the place got a’ its fame in the 
times of Black Popery ; and though they pat it in St. 
Ronan’s name. I’ll never believe for one that the 
honest man had ony hand in it ; for I hae been tcU’d 
by ane that suld ken, that he was nae Roman, but 
only a Cuddie, or Culdee, or such like. — But will ye 
not take anither dish of tea, Maister Francie? and a 
wee bit of the diet-loaf, raised wi’ my ain fresh butter, 
Maister Francie? and no wi’ greasy kitchen-fee, like 
the seedcake down at the confectioner’s yonder, that 
has as mony dead flees as carvey in it. Set him up for 
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confectioner ! Wi* a penniworth of rye-meal, and anither 
of tryacle, and twa or three carvey seeds, I will make 
better confections than ever cam out of his oven.” 

‘‘ I have no doubt of that, Mrs. Dods,” said the guest ; 
“and I only wish to know how these new comers were 
able to establish themselves against a house of such good 
reputation and old standing as yours? — It was the virtues 
of the mineral, I daresay ; but how came the waters to 
recover a character all at once, mistress ? ” 

“ I dinnaken, sir — they used to be thought good for 
naething, but here and there for a puir body’s bairn, that 
had gotten the cruells,^ and could not afford a penniworth 
of salts. But my Leddy Penelope Penfeather had fa’an 
ill it’s like, as nae other body had ever fell ill, and sae she 
was to be cured some gate naebody was ever cured, 
which was naething mair than was reasonable — and my 
leddy, ye ken, has wit at wull, and has a’ the wise folk 
out from Edinburgh at her house at Windywa’s yonder, 
which it is her leddyship’s will and pleasure to call Air 
Castle — and they have a’ their different turns, and some 
can clink verses, wi’ their tale, as weel as Rob Burns or 
Allan Ramsay — and some rin up hill and down dale, 
knapping the chucky stanes to pieces wi’ hammers, like 
sae mony road-makers run daft — they sae it is to see 
how the warld was made ! — and some that play on all 
manner of ten-stringed instruments — and a wheen 
sketching souls, that ye may see perched like craws on 
every craig in the country, e’en working at your ain 
trade, Maister Francie; forby men that had been in 
foreign parts, or said they had been there, whilk is a’ 
ane, ye ken, and maybe twa or three draggle-tailed 
misses, that wear my Leddy Penelope’s follies when she 
has dune wi’ them, as her queans of maids wear her 
.secondhand claithes. So, after her leddyship’s happy 
recovery, as they ca’d it, down cam the haill tribe of 
wild geese, and settled by the Well, to dine thereout on 
the barp grund, like a wheen tinklers ; and they had 
sangs, and tunes, and healths, nae doubt, in praise of 
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the fountain, as they ca’d the Well, and of Leddy Pene- 
lope Penfeather ; and, lastly, they behoved a’ to take a 
solemn bumper of the spring-, which, as I am tauld, 
made unco havoc among them or they wan hame ; and 
this they ca’d Picknick, and a plague to them ! And 
sae the jig was begun after her leddyship’s pipe, and 
mony a mad measure has been danced sin’ syne ; for 
down cam masons and murgeon-makers, and preachers 
and player-folk, and Episcopalians and Methodists, and 
fools and fiddlers, and Papists and piebakers, and 
doctors and drugsters ; by the shop-folk, that sell trash 
and trumpery at three prices — and so up got the bonny 
new Well, and down fell the honest auld town of St. 
Ronan's, where blithe decent folk had been heartsome 
eneugh for mony a day before ony o’ them were born, 
or ony sic vapouring fancies kittled in their cracked 
brains.” 

What said your landlord, the Laird of St. Ronan’s, 
to all this ? ” said Tyrrel. 

“ Is’t my landlord ye are asking after, Maister 
Francie? — the Laird of St. Ronan’s is nae landlord of 
mine, and I think ye might hae minded that. — Na, na, 
thanks be to Praise ! Meg Dods is baith land/ord and 
land/eddy. Ill eneugh to keep the doors open as it is, 
let be facing Whitsunday and Martinmas — an auld 
leather pock there is, Maister Francie, in ane of worthy 
Maister Bindloose the sherilf-clerk’s pigeon-holes, in 
his dowcot of a closet in the burgh ; and therein is baith 
charter, and sasine, and special service to boot ; and 
that will be chapter and verse, speer when ye list.” 

“I had quite forgotten,” said Tyrrel, “ that the inn 
was your own ; though I remember you were a consider- 
able landed proprietor.” 

“Maybe I am,” replied Meg, “maybe I am not; 
and if I be, what for no? — But as to what the Laird, 
whose grandfather was my father’s landlord, said to the 
new doings yonder — he just jumped at the ready penny, 
like a cock at a grossart, and feu’d the bonny holm 
beside the Well, that they ca’d Saints-Well-holm, that 
was like the best land in his aught, to be carved, and 
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biggit, and howkit up, just at the pleasure of Jock 
Ashler the stane-mason, that ca’s himsell an arkiteck — 
there's nae living for new words in this new warld 
neither, and that is another vex to auld folk such as 
me — It's a shame o' the young Laird to let his auld 
patrimony gang the gate it’s like to gang, and my 
heart is sair to see't, though it has but little cause to 
care what comes of him or his.’' 

*‘Is it the same Mr. Mowbray," said Mr. Tyrrel, 
‘‘who still holds the estate? — the old gentleman, you 
know, whom I had some dispute with " 

“ About hunting moor-fowl upon the Spring-well- 
head muirs?" said Meg. “Ah, lad! honest Maister 
Bindloose brought you neatly off there — Na, it's no that 
honest man, but his son John Mowbray — the tother 
has slept down-by in St. Ronan's Kirk for these six or 
seven years." 

“Did he leave," asked Tyrrel, with something of a 
faltering voice, “no other child than the present 
laird ? " 

“No other son," said Meg; “and there's e'en 
eneugh, unless he could have left a better ane." 

“He died, then*" said Tyrrel, “excepting this son, 
without children ? " 

“ By your leave, no," said Meg ; “ there is the lassie 
Miss Clara, that keeps house for the laird, if it can be 
ca'd keeping house, for he is almost aye down at the 
Well yonder — so a sma’ kitchen serves them at the 
Shaws." 

“Miss Clara will have but a dull time of it there 
during her brother’s absence," said the stranger. 

“Hoot no! — he has her aften jinketing about, and 
back and forward, wi’ a' the fine flichtering fools that 
come yonder ; and clapping palms wi’ them, and linking 
at their dances and daffings. I wuss nae ill come o't, 
but it's a shame her father’s daughter should keep 
company wi' a’ that scauff and raff of physic-students, 
and writers' prentices, and bagmen, and siclike trash as 
are down at the Well yonder." 

“You are severe, Mrs. Dods,'’ replied the guest. 
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“ No doubt Miss Clara’s conduct deserves all sort of 
freedom.” 

I am saying naething against her conduct,” said 
the dame; “and there’s nae ground to say ony thing 
that I ken of — But I wad hae like draw to like, Maister 
Francie. I never quarrelled the ball that the gentry 
used to hae at my bit house a gude wheen years bygane 
— when they came, the auld folk in their coaches, wi* 
lang-tailed black horses, and a wheen galliard gallants 
on their hunting horses, and mony a decent ledcly 
behind her ain goodman, and mony a bonny smirking 
lassie on her pownie, and wha sae happy as they — And 
what for no? And then there was the farmers’ ball, wi’ 
the tight lads of yeomen with the brank new blues and 
the buckskins — These were decent meetings — but then 
they were a’ ae man’s bairns that were at them, ilk ane 
kend ilk other — they danced farmers wi’ farmers’ 
daughters, at the tane, and gentles wi’ gentle blood at 
the tother, unless maybe when some of the gentlemen 
of the Killnakelty Club would gie me a round of the floor 
mysell, in the way of daffing and fun, and me no able to 
flyte on them for laughing — I am sure I never grudged 
these innocent pleasures, although it has cost me maybe 
a week’s redding up, ere I got the better of the 
confusion.” 

“But, dame,” said Tyrrel, “this ceremonial would 
be a little hard upon strangers like myself, for how 
were we to find partners in these family parties of 
yours ? ” 

“Never you fash your thumb about that, Maister 
Francie,” returned the landlady, with a knowing wink. 
— “ Every Jack will find a Jill, gang the world as it may 
— and, at the warst o’t, better hae some fashery in 
finding a partner for the night, than get yoked with 
ane that you may not be able to shake off the morn.” 

“And does that sometimes happen?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Happen! — and is’t amang the Well folk that ye 
mean ? ” exclaimed the hostess. “ Was it not the last 
season, as they ca’t, no farther gane, that young Sir 
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Bingo Binks, the English lad wi’ the red coat, that 
keeps a mail-coach, and drives it himsell, gat cleekit 
with Miss Rachel Bonnyrigg, the auld Leddy Loupen- 
girth’s lang-legged daughter — and they danced sae lang 
thegither, that there was mair said than suld hae been 
said about it — and the lad would fain have louped back, 
but the auld leddy held him to his tackle, and the 
Commissary Court and somebody else made her Leddy 
Binks in spite of Sir Bingo’s heart — and he has never 
daured take her to his friends in England, but they 
have just wintered and summered it at the Well ever 
since — and that is what the Well is good for ! ” 

‘^And does Clara, — I mean does Miss Mowbray, 
keep company with such women as these ? ” said Tyrrel, 
with a tone of interest which he checked as he pro- 
ceeded with the question. 

*‘What can she do, puir thing?” said the dame. 
“She maun keep the company that her brother keeps, 
for she is clearly dependent. — But, speaking of that, I 
ken what I have to do, and that is no little, before it 
darkens. I have sat clavering with you ower lang, 
Maister Francie.” 

And away she marched v)ith a resolved step, and 
soon the clear octaves of her voice were heard in shrill 
admonition to her hand-maidens. 

Tyrrel paused a moment in deep thought, then took 
his hat, paid a visit to the stable, where his horse 
saluted him with feathering ears, and that low amicable 
neigh, with which that animal acknowledges the 
approach of a loving and beloved friend. Having seen 
that the faithful creature was in every respect attended 
to, Tyrrel availed himself of the continued and lingering 
twilight, to visit the old castle, which, upon former 
occasions, had been his favourite evening walk. He 
remained while the light permitted, admiring the 
prospect we attempted to describe in the first chapter, 
and comparing, as in his former reverie, the faded hues 
of the glimmering landscape to those of human life, 
when early youth and hope had ceased to gild them. 

A brisk walk to the inn, and a light supper on a 
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Welsh rabbit and the dame’s hoine-brewed, were 
stimulants of livelier, at least more resigned thoughts— 
and the Blue bedroom, to the honour of which he had 
been promoted, received him a contented, if not a 
cheerful tenant. 
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\Redgaimtkt was thought, at the time of its publication, to be 
loss interesting than most of the series ; chiefly perhaps because 
the figure of the Young Pretender seems a depressing contrast to 
the picture given of him in IVaverky in the fliisli of success and 
youth. But critics have generally recognised that it contains 
some of Scott’s best and most characteristic writing ; and it is 
specially interesting on account of the autobiographic character 
of many of its detcdls. I give here two extracts from it. The 
first is a grotesque story of supernaturalism put into the mouth of 
a blind wandering piper, and, as it is complete in itself, it needs 
no word of introduction. The second extract describes the last 
gathering of the adherents of the Young Pretender, the hopeless- 
ness of the enterprise, and the dispersal of the whole movement 
by the clemency and firmness of the English government in the 
person of General Campbell. The scene is entirely fictitious ; 
but it gives a wonderfully true and dramatic picture of the 
nature of the later Jacobite movement and its weakness. The 
interest of the extract is centred iii the Young Pretender and his 
fortunes. It is not necessary, therefore, to say much of the other 
characters. Rcdgauntlet is the persistent anti fanatical Jacobite 
to whom Jacobitism is a religion, and his atlvocacy of it is unsullied 
by any personal aims. Darsie Latimer, the nephew of Red- 
gauntlet, is the hero of the story, but his presence and action in 
lliis scene are unimportant. General Campbell is unknown to the 
story until he makes this striking appearance.] 


WANDERING WILLIE’S TALE 

Ye maun have heard of Sir Robert Redgauntlet of that 
Ilk, who lived in these parts before the dear years. The 
country will lang mind him ; and our fathers used to 
draw breath thick if ever they heard him named. He 
was out wi’ the Hielandmen in Montrose’s time ; and 
again he was in the hills wi’ Glencairn in the saxteen 
hundred and fifty-twa ; and sae when King Charles the 
Second came in, wha was in sic favour as the Laird of 
Redgauntlet? He was knighted at Lonon court, wi’ 
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the King’s ain sword ; and being a redhot prelatist, he 
came down here, rampauglng like a lion, with commis- 
sions of lieutenancy (and of lunacy, for what I ken), to 
put down a’ the Whigs and Covenanters in the country. 
Wild wark they made of it ; for the Whigs were as 
dour as the Cavaliers were fierce, and it was which 
should first tire the other. Redgauntlet was aye for the 
strong hand ; and his name is kend as wide in the 
country as Clavcrhouse’s or Tam Dalyell’s.* Glen, nor 
dargle, nor mountain, nor cave, could hide the puir 
hill-folk when Redgauntlet was out with bugle and 
bloodhound after them, as if they had been sae mony 
deer. And troth when they fand them, they didna mak 
muckle mair ceremony than a Hielandman wi’ a roebuck. 
— It was just, “ Will ye tak the test ? ” — if not — “ Make 
ready — present — fire ! ” and there lay the recusant. 

Far and wide was Sir Robert hated and feared. Men 
thought he had a direct compact with Satan — that he 
was proof against steel — and that bullets happed afl' his 
buff-coat like hailstanes from a hearth — that he had a 
mear that would turn a hare on the side of Carrifra- 
gawns — and muckle to ihe same purpose, of whilk 
mair anon. The best blessing they wared on him was, 
‘‘Deil scowp wi’ Redgauntlet!” He wasna a bad 
master to his ain folk, though, and was weel eneugh 
liked by his tenants ; and as for the lackies and troopers 
that rade out wi’ him to the persecutions, as the Whigs 
caa’d those killing times, they wad hae drunken themsells 
blind to his health at ony time. 

Now you are to ken that my gudesire lived on Red- 
gauntlet’s grund — they ca’ the place Primrose Knowe. 
We had lived on the grund, and under the Redgauntlets, 
since the riding-days, and lang before. It was a pleasant 
bit ; and I think the air is callerer and fresher there 
than ony where else in the country. It’s a’ deserted 
now ; and I sat on the broken door-cheek three days 
since, and was glad I couldna see the plight the place 
was in ; but that’s a’ wide o’ the mark. There dwelt 
my gudesire, Steenie Steenson, a rambling, rattling chief 
he had been in his young days, and could play weel on 
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the pipes ; he was famous at Hoopers and girders” — 
a’ Cumberland couldna touch him at “ Jockie Lattin” — 
and he had the finest finger for the backlilt between 
Berwick and Carlisle. The like o’ Steenie wasna the 
sort that they made Whigs o’. And so he became a 
Tory, as they ca* it, which we now ca* Jacobites, just 
out of a kind of needcessity, that he might belang to 
some side or other. He had nae ill-will to the Whig 
bodies, and liked little to see the blude rin, though, 
being obliged to follow Sir Robert in hunting and hoist- 
ing, watching and warding, he saw muckle mischief, 
and maybe did some, that he couldna avoid. 

Now Steenie was a kind of favourite with his master, 
and kend a’ the folks about the castle, and was often 
sent for to play the pipes when they were at their merri- 
ment. Auld Dougal MacCallum, the butler, that had 
followed Sir Robert through gude and ill, thick and 
thin, pool and stream, was specially fond of the pipes, 
and aye gae my gudesire his gude word wi’ the Laird ; 
for Dougal could turn his master round his finger. 

Weel, round came the Revolution, and it had like to 
have broken the hearts baith of Dougal and his master. 
But the change was not a’thegether sae great as they 
feared, and other folk thought for. The Whigs made 
an unco crawing what they wad do with their auld 
enemies, and in special wi’ Sir Robert Redgauntlet. 
But there were ower mony great folks dipped in the 
same doings, to mak a spick and span new world. So 
Parliament passed it a’ ower easy ; and Sir Robert, 
bating that he was held to hunting foxes instead of 
Covenanters, remained just the man he was. His revel 
was as loud, and his hall as weel lighted, as ever it had 
been, though maybe he lacked the fines of the noncon- 
formists, that used to come to stock his larder and 
cellar ; for it is certain he began to be keener about the 
rents than his tenants used to find him before, and they 
behoved to be prompt to the rent-day, or else the Laird 
wasna pleased. And he was sic an awsome body, that 
naebody cared to anger him ; for the oaths he swore, 
and the rage that he used to get into, and the looks 
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that he put on, made men sometimes think him a devil 
incarnate. 

Weel, my gudesire was nae manager — no that he 
was a very great misguider — but he hadna the saving 
gift, and he got twa terms’ rent in arrear. He got the 
first brash at Whitsunday put ower wi’ fair word and 
piping ; but when Martinmas came, there was a sum- 
mons from the grund-oflicer to come wi’ the rent on a 
day preceese, or else Steenie behoved to flit. Sair wark 
he had to get the siller ; but he was weel freended, and 
at last he got the haill scraped thegether — a thousand 
merks — the maist of it was from a neighbour they caa’d 
Laurie Lapraik — a sly tod. Laurie had walth o’ gear — 
could hunt wi’ the hound and rin wi’ the hare — and he 
Whig or Tory, saunt or sinner, as the wind stood. He 
was a professor in this Revolution warld, but he liked 
an orra sough of this warld, and a tune on the pipes 
weel aneugh at a bytime ; and abune a’, he thought 
he had gude security for the siller he lent my gudesire 
ower the stocking at Primrose Knowe. 

Away trots my gudesire to Redgauntlet Castle wi’ a 
heavy purse and a light heart, glad to be out of the 
Laird’s danger. Wed, the first thing he learned at the 
Castle was, that Sir Robert had fretted himsell into a 
fit of the gout, because he did not appear before twelve 
o’clock. It wasna a’thegethcr for sake of the money, 
Dougal thought, but because he didna like to part wi’ 
my gudesire aff the grund. Dougal was glad to see 
Steenie, and brought him into the great oak parlour, 
and there sat the Laird his lee.some lane, excepting that 
he had beside him a great, ill-favoured jackanape, that 
was a special pet of his ; a cankered beast it was, and 
mony an ill-natured trick it played — ill to please it was, 
and easily angered — ran about the haill castle, chatter- 
ing and yowling, and pinching, and biting folk, specially 
before ill weather, or disturbances in the state. Sir 
Robert caa’d it Major Weir, after the warlock that was 
burnt ; ^ and few folk liked either the name or the con- 

^ A celebrated wizard, executed at Edinburgh for sorcery and 
other crimes. 
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ditions of the creature — they thought there was some- 
thing in it by ordinar — and my gudesire was not just 
easy in mind when the door shut on him, and he saw 
himself in the room wi’ naebody but the Laird, Dougal 
MacCallum, and the Major, a thing that hadna chanced 
to him before. 

Sir Robert sat, or, I should say, lay, in a great arm- 
chair, wi* his grand velvet gown, and his feet on a 
cradle ; for he had baith gout and gravel, and his face 
looked as gash and ghastly as Satan’s. Major Weir 
sat opposite to him, in a red-laced coat, and the Laird’s 
wig on his head ; and aye as Sir Robert girned wi’ pain, 
the jackanape girned too, like a sheep’s head between a 
pair of tangs — an ill-faur’d, fearsome couple they were. 
The Laird’s buff-coat was hung on a pin behind him, 
and his broadsword and his pistols within reach ; for he 
keepit up the auld fashion of having the weapons ready, 
and a horse saddled day and night, just as he used to 
do when he was able to loup on horseback, and away 
after ony of the hill-folk he was able to get speerings of. 
Some said it was for fear of the Whigs taking vengeance, 
but I judge it was just his auld custom — he wasna gien 
to fear onything. The rental-book, wi’ its black cover 
and brass clasps, was lying beside him ; and a book of 
sculduddry sangs was put betwixt the leaves, to keep it 
open at the place where it bore evidence against the 
Goodman of Primrose Knowe, as behind the hand with 
his mails and duties. Sir Robert gave my gudesire a 
look, as if he would have withered his heart in his 
bosom. Ye maun ken he had a way of bending his 
brows, that men saw the visible mark of a horse-shoe 
in his forehead, deep dinted, as if it had been stamped 
there. 

‘‘ Are ye come light-handed, ye son of a toom whistle?” 
said Sir Robert. “ Zounds ! if you are ” 

My gudesire, with as gude a countenance as he could 
put on, made a leg, and placed the bag of money on 
the table wi’ a dash, like a man that does something 
clever. The Laird drew it to him hastily — ‘‘ Is it all 
here, Steenie, man ? ” 
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“Your honour will find it right,’* said my gudesire. 

“Here, Dougal,” said the Laird, “gie Steenie a tass 
of brandy down-stairs, till I count the siller and write 
the receipt.” 

But they werena weel out of the room when Sir 
Robert gied a yelloch that garr’d the Castle rock. Back 
ran Dougal — in flew the livery-men — yell on yell gicd 
the Laird, ilk ane mair awfu’ than the ither. My gude- 
sire knew not whether to stand or flee, but he ventured 
back into the parlour, where a’ was gaun hirdy-girdy— 
naebody to say “come in,” or “gae out.” Terribly 
the Laird roared for cauld water to his feet, and wine 
to cool his throat ; and Hell, hell, hell, and its flames, 
was aye the word in his mouth. They brought him 
water, and when they plunged his swollen feet into the 
tub, he cried out it was burning ; and folk say that it 
did bubble and sparkle like a seething caldron. He 
flung the cup at Dougal’s head, and said he had given 
him blood instead of Burgundy ; and, sure aneugh, the 
lass washed clotted blood aff* the carpet the neist day. 
The jackanape they caa’d Major Weir, it jibbered and 
cried as if it was mocking its master ; my gudesire’s 
head was like to turn — he forgot baith siller and receipt, 
and down-stairs he banged ; but as he ran, the shrieks 
came fainter and fainter ; there was a deep-drawn, 
shivering groan, and word gaed through the Castle that 
the Laird was dead. 

Weel, away came my gudesire wi’ his finger in his 
mouth, and his best hope was, that Dougal had seen 
the money-bag, and heard the Laird speak of writing 
the receipt. The young Laird, now Sir John, came 
from Edinburgh to see things put to rights. Sir John 
and his father never gree’d weel. Sir John had been 
bred an advocate, and afterwards sat in the last Scots 
Parliament and voted for the Union, having gotten, it 
was thought, a rug of the compensations — if his father 
could have come out of his grave, he would have brained 
him for it on his awn hearthstane. Some thought it 
was easier counting with the auld rough Knight than 
the fair-spoken young ane — but mair of that anon. 
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Dougal MacCallum, poor body, neither grat nor 
grained, but gaed about the house looking like a corpse, 
but directing, as was his duty, a* the order of the grand 
funeral. Now, Dougal looked aye waur and waur when 
night was cornin’ and was aye the last to gang to his 
bed, whilk was in a little round just opposite the chamber 
of dais, whilk his master occupied while he was living, 
and where he now lay in state, as they caa’d it, weel-a- 
day ! The night before the funeral, Dougal could keep 
his awn counsel nae langer ; he came doun with his 
proud spirit, and fairly asked auld Hutcheon to sit in 
his room with him for an hour. When they were in the 
round, Dougal took ae tass of brandy to himsell, and 
gave another to Hutcheon, and wished him all health 
and lang life, and said that, for himsell, he wasna lang 
for this world ; for that every night since Sir Robert’s 
death, his silver call had sounded from the state-chamber, 
just as it used to do at nights in his lifetime, to call 
Dougal to help to turn him in his bed. Dougal said, 
that being alone with the dead on that floor of the 
tower (for naebody cared to wake Sir Robert Red- 
gauntlet like another corpse), he had never daured to 
answer the call, but that now his conscience checked 
him for neglecting his duty ; for, “ though death breaks 
service,” said MacCallum, “it shall never break my 
service to Sir Robert ; and I will answer his next whistle, 
so be you will stand by me, Hutcheon.” 

Hutcheon had nae will to the wark, but he had stood 
by Dougal in battle and broil, and he wad not fail him 
at this pinch ; so down the carles sat ower a stoup of 
brandy, and Hutcheon, who was something of a clerk, 
would have read a chapter of the Bible ; but Donald 
would hear naething but a blaud of Davie Lindsay, 
whilk was the waur preparation. 

When midnight came, and the house was as quiet as 
the grave, sure enough the silver whistle sounded as 
sharp and shrill as if Sir Robert was blowing it, and up 
got the twa auld serving-men, and tottered into the 
room where the dead man lay. Hutcheon saw aneugh 
at the first glance ; for there were torches in the room. 
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which showed him the foul fiend, in his ain shape, sitting 
on the Laird^s coffin ! Ower he couped as if he had 
been dead. He could not tell how lang he lay in a 
trance at the door, but when he gathered himself, he 
cried on his neighbour, and getting nae answer, raised 
the house, when Dougal was found lying dead within 
twa steps of the bed where his master^s coffin was 
placed. As for the whistle, it was gane anes and aye ; 
but mony a time wa$ it heard at the top of the house 
on the bartisan, and amang the auld chimneys and 
turrets where the howlets have their nests. Sir John 
hushed the matter up, and the funeral passed over with- 
out mair bogle wark. 

But when a* was ower, and‘ the Laird was beginning 
to settle his affairs, every tenant was called up for his 
arrears, and my gudesire for the full sum that stood 
against him in the rental-book. Weel, away he trots 
to the Castle to tell his story, and there he is introduced 
to Sir John, sitting in his father^s chair, in deep mourn- 
ing, with weepers and hanging cravat, and a small 
walking rapier by his side, instead of the auld broad- 
sword that had a hundredweight of steel about it, what 
with blade, chape, and basket-hilt. I have heard their 
communings so often tauld ower, that I almost think I 
was there mysell, though I couldna be born at the time. 
(In fact, Alan, my companion mimicked, with a good 
deal of humour, the flattering, conciliating tone of the 
tenant’s address, and the hypocritical melancholy of the 
Laird’s reply. His grandfather, he said, had, while he 
spoke, his eye fixed on the rental-book, as if it were a 
mastiff-dog that he was afraid would spring up and bite 
him.) 

“ I wuss ye joy, sir, of the head seat, and the white 
loaf, and the braid lairdship. Your father was a kind 
man to friends and followers ; muckle grace to you, Sir 
John, to fill his shoon — his boots, I suld say, for he 
seldom wore shoon, unless it were muils when he had 
the gout.” 

“Ay, Steenie,” quoth the Laird, sighing deeply, and 
putting his napkin to his een, “his was a sudden call, 
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and he will be missed in the country ; no time to set 
his house in order — weel prepared Godward, no doubt, 
which is the root of the matter — but left us behind a 
tangled hesp to wind, Steenie. — Hem ! hem ! We maun 
go to business, Steenie ; much to do, and little time to 
do it in.’* 

Here he opened the fatal volume. I have heard of a 
thing they call Doomsday-book — I am clear it has been 
a rental of back-ganging tenants. 

“Stephen,” said Sir John, still in the same soft, 
sleekit tone of voice — “Stephen Stephenson, or Steenson, 
ye are down here for a year’s rent behind the hand — 
due at last term.” 

Stephen. — “ Please your honour. Sir John, I paid it to 
your father.” 

Sir John. — “Ye took a receipt, then, doubtless, 
Stephen ; and can produce it ? ” 

Stephen. — “ Indeed, I hadna time, an it like your 
honour ; for nae sooner had I set doun the siller, and 
just as his honour. Sir Robert, that’s gaen, drew it till 
him to count it, and write out the receipt, he was taen 
wi’ the pains that removed him.” 

“That was unlucky,” said Sir John, after a pause. 
“ But ye maybe paid it in the presence of somebody. 
I want but a tatis qualis evidence, Stephen. I would go 
ower strictly to work with no poor man.” 

Stephen, — “Troth, Sir John, there was naebody in the 
room but Dougal MacCallum the butler. But, as your 
honour kens, he has e’en followed his auld master.” 

“Very unlucky again, Stephen,” said Sir John, with- 
out altering his voice a single note. “The man to 
whom ye paid the money is dead, and the man who 
witnessed the payment is dead too — and the siller, which 
should have been to the fore, is neither seen nor heard 
tell of in the repositories. How am I to believe a* this ? ” 

Stephen. — “ I dinna ken, your honour ; but there is a 
bit memorandum note of the very coins ; for, God help 
me ! I had to borrow out of twenty purses ; and I am 
sure that ilka man there set down will take his grit oath 
for what purpose I borrowed the money.” 

S2 
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Sir John , — “ I have little borrowed the money, 

Steenie. It is the payment to my father that I want to 
have some proof of.” 

Stephen . — “The siller maun be about the house, Sir 
John. And since your honour never got it, and his 
honour that was canna have taen it wi* him, maybe 
some of the family may have seen it.” 

Sir John , — “ We will examine the servants, Stephen; 
that is but reasonable.” 

But lackey and lass, and page and groom, all denied 
stoutly that they had ever seen such a bag of money as 
my gudesire described. What was waur, he had un- 
luckily not mentioned to any living soul of them his 
purpose of paying his rent. Ae quean had noticed 
something under his arm, but she took it for the pipes. 

Sir John Redgauntlet ordered the servants out of the 
room, and then said to my gudesire, “Now, Steenie, 
ye see ye have fair play ; and, as I have little doubt ye 
ken better where to find the siller than ony other body, 
I beg in fair terms, and for your own sake, that you 
will end this fasherie ; for, Stephen, ye maun pay or 
flit.” 

“The Lord forgie your opinion,” said Stephen, driven 
almost to his wit’s end — “ I am an honest man.” 

“So am I, Stephen,” said his honour; “and so are 
all the folks in the house, I hope. But if there be a 
knave amongst us, it must be he that tells the story he 
cannot prove.” He paused, and then added, mair 
sternly, “ If I understand your trick, sir, you want to 
take advantage of some malicious reports concerning 
things in this family, and particularly respecting my 
father^s sudden death, thereby to cheat me out of the 
money, and perhaps take away my character, by insinu- 
ating that I have received the rent I am demanding.— 
Where do you suppose this money to be? — I insist 
upon knowing.” 

My gudesire saw everything look so muckle against 
him, that he grew nearly desperate — however, he shifted 
from one foot to another, looked to every corner of the 
room, and made no answer. 
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Speak out, sirrah,” said the Laird, assuming a look 
of his father^s, a very particular ane, which he had when 
he was angry — it seemed as if the wrinkle of his frown 
made that self-same fearful shape of a horse’s shoe in 
the middle of his brow; — “Speak out, sir! I wi/i 
know your thoughts ; — do you suppose that I have this 
money ? ” 

“ Far be it frae me to say so,” said Stephen. 

“ Do you charge any of my people with having taken 
it?” 

“ I wad be laith to charge them that may be innocent,” 
said my gudesire ; “and if there be any one that is 
guilty, I have nae proof.” 

“ Somewhere the money must be, if there is a word 
of truth in your story,” said Sir John; “I ask where 
you think it is — and demand a correct answer? ” 

In hell, if you wt7/ have my thoughts of it,” said my 
gudesire, driven to extremity, — “in hell! with your 
father, his jackanape, and his silver whistle.” 

Down the stairs he ran (for the parlour was nae place 
for him after such a word), and he heard the Laird 
swearing blood and wounds, behind him, as fast as 
ever did Sir Robert, and roaring for the bailie and the 
baron-officer. 

Away rode my gudesire to his chief creditor (him they 
caa’d Laurie Lapraik), to try if he could make onything 
jDut of him ; but when he tauld his story, he got but the 
worst word in his wame — thief, beggar, and dyvour, 
were the saftest terms ; and to the boot of these hard 
terms, Laurie brought up the auld story of his dipping 
his hand in the blood of God’s saunts, just as if a tenant 
could have helped riding with the Laird, and that a 
laird like Sir Robert Redgauntlet. My gudesire was, 
by this time, far beyond the bounds of patience, and, 
while he and Laurie were at deil speed the liars, he was 
wanchancie aneugh to abuse Lapraik’s doctrine as weel 
as the man, and said things that garr’d folks’ flesh grue 
that heard them ; — he wasna just himsell, and he had 
lived wi’ a wild set in his day. 

At last they parted, and my gudesire was to ride 
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hame through the wood of Pitmurkie, that is a’ fou of 
black firs, as they say. — I ken the wood, but the firs 
may be black or white for what I can tell. At the entry 
of the wood there is a wild common, and on the edge 
of the common, a little lonely change-house, that was 
keepit then by an ostler wife, they suld hae caa’d her 
Tibbie Faw, and there puir Steenie cried for a mutchkin 
of brandy, for he had had no refreshment the haill day. 
Tibbie was earnest wi* him to take a bit of meat, but 
he couldna think o’t, nor would he take his foot out of 
the stirrup, and took off the brandy wholely at twa 
draughts, and named a toast at each : — the first was, 
the memory of Sir Robert Redgauntlet, and might he 
never lie quiet in his grave till he had righted his poor 
bond-tenant ; and the second was, a health to Man’s 
Enemy, if he would but get him back the pock of siller, 
or tell him what came o’t, for he saw the haill world 
was like to regard him as a thief and a cheat, and he 
took that waur than even the ruin of his house and hauld. 

On he rode, little caring where. It was a dark night 
turned, and the trees made it yet darker, and he let the 
beast take its ain road through the wood ; when all of 
a sudden, from tired and wearied that it was before, the 
nag began to spring, and flee, and stend, that my gude- 
sire could hardly keep the saddle — Upon the whilk, a 
horseman, suddenly riding up beside him, said, “That’s 
a mettle beast of yours, freend ; will you sell him ? , 

So saying, he touched the horse’s neck with his riding- 
wand, and it fell into its auld heigh-ho of a stumbling 
trot. “ But his spunk’s soon out of him, I think,” con- 
tinued the stranger, “and that is like mony a man’s 
courage, that thinks he wad do great things till he come 
to the proof.” 

My gudesire scarce listened to this, but spurred his 
horse with “ Good e’en to you, freend.” 

But it’s like the stranger was ane that doesna lightly 
yield his point ; for, ride as Steenie liked, he was aye 
beside him at the self-same pace. At last my gudesire, 
Steenie Steenson, grew half angry; and to say the 
truth, half feared. 
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“ What is it that ye want with me, freend ? ** he said. 

If ye be a robber, I have nae money ; if ye be a leal 
man, wanting company, I have nae heart to mirth or 
speaking ; and if ye want to ken the road, I scarce ken 
it mysell.” 

“ If you will tell me your grief,’* said the stranger, 
<‘I am one, that, though I have been sair miscaa’d in 
the world, am the only hand for helping my freends.” 

So my gudesire, to ease his ain heart, mair than from 
any hope of help, told him the story from beginning to 
end. 

“ It*s a hard pinch,” said the stranger ; ‘^but I think 
1 can help you.” 

“If you could lend the money, sir, and take a 
lang day — I ken nae other help on earth,” said my 
gudesire. 

“ But there may be some under the earth,” said the 
stranger. “Come, I’ll be frank wi’ you; I could lend 
you the money on bond, but you would maybe scruple 
my terms. Now, I can tell you, that your auld Laird 
is disturbed in his grav6 by your curses, and the wailing 
of your family, and if ye daur venture to go to see him, 
he will give you the receipt.” 

My gudesire’s hair stood on end at this proposal, but 
he thought his companion might be some humorsome 
chield that was trying to frighten him, and might end 
with lending him the money. Besides, he was bauld wi’ 
•brandy, and desperate wi’ distress ; and he said he had 
courage to go to the gate of hell, and a step further for 
that receipt. — The stranger laughed. 

Weel, they rode on through the thickest of the wood, 
when, all of a sudden, the horse stopped at the door of 
a great house ; and, but that he knew the place was ten 
miles off, my father would have thought he was at 
Redgauntlet Castle. They rode into the outer courtyard, 
through the muckle faulding yetts, and aneath the auld 
portcullis ; and the whole front of the house was lighted, 
and there were pipes and fiddles, and as much dancing 
and deray within as used to be at Sir Robert’s house at 
Pace and Yule, and such high seasons. They lap off, 
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and my gudesire, as seemed to him, fastened his horse 
to the very ring he had tied him to that morning, when 
he gaed to wait on the young Sir John. 

“ God ! ” said my gudesire, ‘‘ if Sir Robert’s death be 
but a dream ! ” 

He knocked at the ha* door just as he was wont, 
and his auld acquaintance, Dougal MacCallum-— just 
after his wont, too — came to open the door, and said, 

Piper Steenie, are ye there, lad? Sir Robert has been 
crying for you.** 

My gudesire was like a man in a dream — he looked 
for the stranger, but he was gane for the time. At last 
he just tried to say, ^‘Ha! Dougal Driveower, are ye 
living ? I thought ye had been dead.** 

‘‘Never fash yoursell wi* me,** said Dougal, “but 
look to yoursell ; and see ye tak naething frae ony body 
here, neither meat, drink, or siller, except just the receipt 
that is your ain.** 

So saying, he led the way out through halls and 
trances that were weel kend to my gudesire, and into 
the auld oak parlour ; and there was as much singing 
of profane sangs, and birling of red wine, and speaking 
blasphemy and sculduddry, as had ever bqpn in Red- 
gauntlet Castle when it was at the blithest. 

But, Lord take us in keeping, what a set of ghastly 
revellers they were that sat around that table! — My 
gudesire kend mony that had long before gane to their 
place, for often had he piped to the most part in the ' 
hall of Redgauntlet. There was the fierce Middleton, 
and the dissolute Rothes, and the crafty Lauderdale; 
and Dalyell, with his bald head and a beard to his 
girdle ; and Earlshall, with Cameron's blude on his 
hand ; and wild Bonshaw, that tied blessed Mr. Cargill’s 
limbs till the blude sprung; and Dunbarton Douglas, 
the twice-turned traitor baith to country and king. 
There was the Bluidy Advocate MacKenyie, who for 
his worldly wit and wisdom had been to the rest as a 
god. And there was Claverhouse, as beautiful as when 
he lived, with his long, dark, curled locks, streaming 
down over his laced buff-coat, and his left hand always 
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on his right spule-blade, to hide the wound that the 
silver bullet had made. He sat apart from them all, 
and looked at them with a melancholy, haughty counten- 
ance ; while the rest hallooed, and sung, and laughed, 
that the room rang. But their smiles were fearfully 
contorted from time to time ; and their laugh passed 
into such wild sounds, as made my gudesire’s very nails 
grow blue, and chilled the marrow in his banes. 

They that waited at the table were just the wicked 
serving-men and troopers, that had done their work and 
cruel bidding on earth. There was the Lang Lad of 
the Nethertown,-that helped to take Argyle ; and the 
Bishop’s summoner, that they called the Deil’s Rattle- 
bag ; and the wicked guardsmen in their laced coats ; 
and the savage Highland Amorites, that shed blood 
like water ; and mony a proud serving-man, haughty of 
heart and bloody of hand, cringing to the rich, and 
making them wickeder than they would be ; grinding 
the poor to powder, when the rich had broken them to 
fragments. And mony, mony mair were coming and 
ganging, a* as busy in their vocation as if they had been 
alive. 

Sir Robert Redgauntlet, in the midst of a’ this fearful 
riot, cried, wi’ a voice like thunder, on Steenie Piper to 
come to the board-head where he was sitting ; his legs 
stretched out before him, and swathed up in flannel, 
with his holster pistols aside him, while the great broad- 
sword rested against his chair, just as my gudesire had 
seen him the last time upon earth — the very cushion for 
the jackanape was close to him, but the creature itsell 
was not there — it wasna its hour, it’s likely ; for he 
heard them say, as he came forward, “ Is not the Major 
come yet?” And another answered, ‘‘The jackanape 
will be here betimes the morn.” And when my gudesire 
came forward, Sir Robert, or his ghaist, or the deevil 
in his likeness, said, “Weel, piper, hae ye settled wi’ 
my son for the year’s rent ? ” 

With much ado my father gat breath to say, that Sir 
John would not settle without his honour’s receipt. 

“Ye shall hae that for a tune of the pipes, Steenie,” 
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said the appearance of Sir Robert — ‘‘ Play us up * Weel 
hoddled, Luckie.*’* 

Now this was a tune my gudesire learned frae a war- 
lock, that heard it when they were worshipping Satan 
at their meetings ; and my gudesire had sometimes 
played it at the ranting suppers in Redgauntlet Castle, 
but never very willingly; and now he grew cauld at 
the very name of it, and said, for excuse, he hadna his 
pipes wi* him. 

“ MacCallum, ye limb of Beelzebub,** said the fearful 
Sir Robert, bring Steenie the pipes that I am keeping 
for him ! ** 

MacCallum brought a pair of pipes might have served 
the piper of Donald of the Isles. But he gave my gude- 
sire a nudge as he offered them ; and looking secretly 
and closely, Steenie saw that the chanter was of steel, 
and heated to a white heat ; so he had fair warning not 
to trust his fingers with it. So he excused himself again, 
and said, he was faint and frightened, and had not wind 
aneugh to fill the bag. 

‘‘Then ye maun eat and drink, Steenie,** said the 
figure ; “for we do little else here ; and it*s ill speaking 
between a fou man and a fasting.** 

Now these were the very words that the bloody Earl 
of Douglas said to keep the King’s messenger in hand, 
while he cut the head off MacLellan of Bombie, at the 
Threave Castle, and that put Steenie mair and mair on 
his guard. So he spoke up like a man, and said he " 
came neither to eat, or drink, or make minstrelsy ; but 
simply for his ain — to ken what was come o* the money 
he had paid, and to get a discharge for it ; and he was 
so stout-hearted by this time, that he charged Sir Robert 
for conscience’ sake — (he had no power to say the holy 
name) — and as he hoped for peace and rest, to spread 
no snares for him, but just to give him his ain. 

The appearance gnashed its teeth and laughed, but it 
took from a large pocket-book the receipt, and handed 
it to Steenie. “There is your receipt, ye pitiful cur; 
and for the money, my dog-whelp of a son may go look 
for it in the Cat’s Cradle.” 
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My gudesire uttered mony thanks, and was about to 
retire, when Sir Robert roared aloud, ‘‘Stop, though, 
thou sack-doudling son of a whore ! I am not done 
with thee. Here we do nothing for nothing ; and 
you must return on this very day twelvemonth, to 
pay your master the homage that you owe me for my 
protection.” 

My father’s tongue was loosed of a suddenty, and he 
said aloud, “ I refer mysell to God’s pleasure, and not 
to yours.” 

He had no sooner uttered the word than all was dark 
around him ; and he sunk on the earth with such a 
sudden shock, that he lost both breath and sense. 

How lang Steenie lay there he could not tell ; but 
when he came to himsell, he was lying in the auld kirk- 
yard of Redgauntlet parochine, just at the door of the 
family aisle, and the scutcheon of the auld knight, Sir 
Robert, hanging over his head. There was a deep 
morning fog on grass and gravestane around him, and 
his horse was feeding quietly beside the minister’s twa 
cows. Steenie would have thought the whole was a 
dream, but he had the receipt in his hand, fairly written 
and signed by the auld Laird ; only the last letters of 
his name were a little disorderly, written like one seized 
with sudden pain. 

Sorely troubled in his mind, he left that dreary place, 
j'pde through the mist to Redgauntlet Castle, and with 
much ado he got speech of the Laird. 

“Well, you dyvour bankrupt,” was the first word, 
“ have you brought me my rent ? ” 

“No,” answered my gudesire, “I have not; but I 
have brought your honour Sir Robert’s receipt for 
it” 

“How, sirrah? — Sir Robert’s receipt! — You told me 
he had not given you one.” 

“Will your honour please to see if that bit line is 
right ? ” 

Sir John looked at every line, and at every letter, with 
much attention ; and at last, at the date, which my 
gudesire had not observed , — From my appointed placed' 
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he read, ^^this twenty-fifth of November,^' — ‘‘What!— 
That is yesterday ! — Villain, thou must have gone to 
hell for this I ’’ 

“ I got it from your honour’s father — whether he be 
in heaven or hell, I know not,” said Steenie, 

“ I will delate you for a warlock to the Privy 
Council ! ” said Sir John. “ I will send you to your 
master, the devil, with the help of a tar-barrel and a 
torch ! ” 

‘ ‘ I intend to delate mysell to the Presbytery, ” said 
Steenie, “and tell them all I have seen last night, whilk 
are things fitter for them to judge of than a borrel man 
like me.” 

Sir John paused, composed himsell, and desired to 
hear the full history ; and my gudesire told it him from 
point to point, as I have told it you — word for word, 
neither more nor less. 

Sir John was silent again for a long time, and at last 
he said, very composedly, “ Steenie, this story of yours 
concerns the honour of many a noble family besides 
mine ; and if it be a leasing-making, to keep yourself 
out of my danger, the least you can expect is to have a 
red-hot iron driven through your tongue, and that will 
be as bad as scauding your fingers wi^ a red-hot chanter. 
But yet it may be true, Steenie ; and if the money cast 
up, I shall not know what to think of it. — But where 
shall we find the Cat's Cradle ? There are cats enough.^, 
about the old house, but I think they kitten without the 
ceremony of bed or cradle.” 

“We were best ask Hutcheon,” said my gudesire; 

“ he kens a' the odd corners about as weel as — another 
serving-man that is now gane, and that I wad not like 
to name.” 

Aweel, Hutcheon, when he was asked, told them, that 
a ruinous turret, lang disused, next to the clock-house, 
only accessible by a ladder, for the opening was on the 
outside, and far above the battlements, was called of 
old the Cat's Cradle. 

“There will I go immediately,” said Sir John; and 
he took (with what purpose, Heaven kens) one of his 
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father’s pistols from the hall-table, where they had lain 
since the night he died, and hastened to the battlements. 

It was a dangerous place to climb, for the ladder was 
auld and frail, and wanted ane or twa rounds. However, 
up got Sir John, and entered at the turret-door, where 
his body stopped the only little light there was in the 
bit turret. Something flees at him wi* a vengeance, 
maist dang him back ower — bang gaed the knight’s 
pistol, and Hutcheon, that held the ladder, and my 
gudesire that stood beside him, hears a loud skelloch. 
A minute after. Sir John flings the body of the jackanape 
down to them, and cries that the siller is fund, and that 
they should come up and help him. And there was the 
bag of siller sure eneugh, and mony orra thing besides, 
that had been missing for mony a day. And Sir John, 
when he had riped the turret weel, led my gudesire into 
the dining-parlour, and took him by the hand, and spoke 
kindly to him, and said he was sorry he should have 
doubted his word, and that he would hereafter be a good 
master to him, to make amends. 

^‘And now, Steenie,” said Sir John, although this 
vision of yours tends, on the whole, to my father’s credit, 
as an honest man, that he should, even after his death, 
desire to see justice done to a poor man like you, yet 
you are sensible that ill-dispositioned men might make 
bad constructions upon it, concerning his soul’s health. 

^So, I think, we had better lay the haill dirdum on that 
ifl-deedie creature, Major Weir, and say naething about 
your dream in the wood of Pitmurkie. You had taken 
ower muckle brandy to be very certain about onything ; 
and, Steenie, this receipt” (his hand shook while he 
held it out) — ‘‘it’s but a queer kind of document, 
and we will do best, I think, to put it quietly in the 
fire.” 

“ Od, but for as queer as it is, it’s a’ the voucher I 
have for my rent,” said my gudesire, who was afraid, it 
inay be, of losing the benefit of Sir Robert’s discharge. 

“ I will bear the contents to your credit in the rental- 
hook, and give you a discharge under my own hand,” 
said Sir John, “ and that on the spot. And, Steenie, 
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if you can hold your tongue about this matter, you shall 
sit, from this term downward, at an easier rent/' 

“ Mony thanks to your honour,” said Steenie, who 
saw easily in what corner the wind was ; “ doubtless I 
will be conformable to all your honour's commands; 
only I would willingly speak wi’ some powerful minister 
on the subject, for I do not like the sort of soumons of 

appointment whilk your honour’s father '' 

“ Do not call the phantom my father I ” said Sir John, 
interrupting him. 

‘‘ Well, then, the thing that was so like him,” said my 
gudesire ; “he spoke of my coming back to see him 
this time twelvemonth, and it's a weight on my con- 
science.” 

“Aweel, then,” said Sir John, “if you be so much 
distressed in mind, you may speak to our minister of 
the parish ; he is a douce man, regards the honour of 
our family, and the mair that he may look for some 
patronage from me.” 

Wi’ that, my father readily agreed that the receipt 
should be burnt, and the Laird threw it into the chimney 
with his ain hand. Burn it would not for them though ; 
but away it flew up the lum, wi' a lang train of sparks 
at its tail, and a hissing noise like a squib. 

My gudesire gaed down to the Manse, and the minis- 
ter, when he had heard the story, said, it was his real 
opinion, that though my gudesire had gaen very far in 
tampering with dangerous matters, yet, as he had 
fused the devil’s arles (for such was the offer of meat 
and drink), and had refused to do homage by piping at 
his bidding, he hoped, that if he held a circumspect 
walk hereafter, Satan could take little advantage by 
what was come and gane. And, indeed, my gudesire, 
of his ain accord, lang forswore baith the pipes and the 
brandy — it was not even till the year was out, and the 
fatal day past, that he would so much as take the fiddle, 
or drink usquebaugh or tippeny. 

Sir John made up his story about the jackanape as he 
liked himsell ; and some believe till this day there was 
no more in the matter than the filching nature of the 
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brute. Indeed, ye*ll no hinder some to threap that it 
was nane o' the auld Enemy that Dougal and Hutcheon 
saw in the Laird’s room, but only that wanchancy crea- 
ture the Major, capering on the coffin ; and that, as to 
the blawing on the Laird's whistle that was heard after 
he was dead, the filthy brute could do that as weel as 
the Laird himsell, if no better. But Heaven kens the 
truth, whilk first came out by the minister’s wife, after 
Sir John and her ain gudeman were baith in the moulds. 
And then my gudesire, wha was failed in his limbs, but 
not in his judgment or memory — at least nothing to 
speak of — was obliged to tell the real narrative to his 
friends, for the credit of his good name. He might else 
have been charged for a watTock. 


THE END OF THE JACOBITES 
(From Chapters XXII and XXIII) 

Redgauntlet took Darsie by the arm, and walked with 
him to the next room — a large apartment, partly filled 
with miscellaneous articles of commerce, chiefly con- 
nected with contraband trade ; where, among bales and 
barrels, sat or walked to and fro several gentlemen, 
whose manners and looks seemed superior to the plain 
riding-dresses which they wore. 

There V£^s a grave and stern anxiety upon their 
' ifbuntenances, when, on Redgauntlet’s entrance, they 
drew from their separate coteries into one group around 
him, and saluted him with a formality which had some- 
thing in it of ominous melancholy. As Darsie looked 
around the circle, he thought he could discern in it few 
traces of that adventurous hope which urges men upon 
desperate enterprises ; and began to believe that the 
conspiracy would dissolve of itself, without the necessity 
of his placing himself in direct opposition to so violent 
a character as his uncle, and incurring the hazard with 
which such opposition must be attended. 

Mr. Redgauntlet, however, did not, or would not, see 
any such marks of depression of spirit amongst his 
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coadjutors, but met them with cheerful countenance, 
and a warm greeting of welcome. ‘‘Happy to meet 
you here, my lord,” he said, bowing low to a slender 
young man, “ I trust you come with the pledges of 

your noble father, of B , and all that loyal house. — 

Sir Richard, what news in the west? I am told you 
had two hundred men on foot to have joined when the 
fatal retreat from Derby was commenced. When the 
White Standard is again displayed it shall not be turned 
back so easily, either by the force of its enemies, or the 
falsehood of its friends. Dr. Grumball, I bow to the 
representative of Oxford, the mother of learning and 
loyalty. — Pengwinion, you Cornish chough, has this 
good wind blown you north ? — Ah, my brave Cambro- 
Britons, when was Wales last in the race of honour?” 

Such and such-like compliments he dealt around, 
which were in general answered by silent bows ; but 
when he saluted one of his own countrymen by the 
name of MacKellar, and greeted Maxwell of Summer- 
trees by that of Pate-in-Peril, the latter replied, “that if 
Pate were not a fool he would be Pate-in-Safety ; ” and 
the former, a thin old gentleman, in tarnished embroid- 
ery, said bluntly, “Ay, troth, Redgauntlet, I am here 
just like yourself ; I have little to lose — they that took 
my land the last time may take my life this ; and that is 
all I care about it.” 

The English gentlemen, who were still in possession 
of their paternal estates, looked doubtfully on eacR’ 
other, and there was something whispered among them 
of the fox which had lost his tail. 

Redgauntlet hastened to address them. “I think, 
my lords and gentlemen,” he said, “that I can account 
for something like sadness which has crept upon an 
assembly gathered together for so noble a purpose. 
Our numbers seem, when thus assembled, too small and 
inconsiderable to shake the firm-seated usurpation of a 
half-century. But do not count us by what we are in 
thew and muscle, but by what our summons can do 
among our countrymen. In this small party are those 
who have power to raise battalions, and those who have 
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wealth to pay them. And do not believe our friends 
who are absent are cold or indifferent to the cause. 
Let us once light the signal, and it will be hailed by all 
who retain love for the Stuart, and by all — a more 
numerous body — who hate the Elector. Here I have 
letters from” ^ 

Sir Richard Glendale interrupted the speaker. ‘‘We 
all confide, Redgauntlet, in your valour and skill — we 
admire your perseverance ; and probably nothing short 
of your strenuous exertions and the emulation awakened 
by your noble and disinterested conduct, could have 
brought so many of us, the scattered remnant of a dis- 
heartened party, to meet together once again in solemn 
consultation ; — for I take it, gentlemen,” he said, look- 
ing round, “ this is c nly a consultation.” 

“ Nothing more,” said the young lord. 

“Nothing more,” said Dr. Grumball, shaking his 
large academical peruke. 

And, “Only a consultation,” was echoed by the 
others. 

Redgauntlet bit his lip. “I had hopes,” he said, 
“ that the discourses I have held with most of you from 
time to time had ripened into more maturity than your 
words imply, and that we were here to execute as well 
as to deliberate ; and for this we stand prepared. I can 
raise five hundred men with my whistle.” 

“ Five hundred men !” said one of the Welsh squires ; 
^^Cot bless us 1 and pray you, what cood could five 
hundred men do ? ” 

“ All that the priming does for the cannon, Mr. Mere- 
dith,” answered Redgauntlet; “it will enable us to 
seize Carlisle, and you know what our friends have 
engaged for in that case.” 

“Yes — but,” said the young nobleman, “ you must 
not hurry us on too fast, Mr. Redgauntlet ; we are all, 
I believe, as sincere and true-hearted in this business as 
you are, but we will not be driven forward blindfold. 
We owe caution to ourselves and our families, as well 
to those whom we are empowered to represent on 
this occasion,” 

T 
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“Who hurries you, my lord ? Who is it that would 
drive this meeting forward blindfold ? I do not under- 
stand your lordship,** said Redgauntlet. 

“ Nay,** said Sir Richard Glendale, “at least do not 
let us fall under our old reproach of disagreeing among 
ourselves. What my lord means, ^Redgauntlet, is, that 
we have this morning heard it is uncertain whether you 
could even bring that body of men whom you count 
upon ; your countryman, Mr. MacKellar, seemed, just 
before you came in, to doubt whether your people would 
rise in any force unless you could produce the authority 
of your nephew.” 

“I might ask,** said Redgauntlet, “what right 
MacKellar, or any one, has to doubt my being able to 
accomplish what I stand pledged for ? — But our hopes 
consist in our unity. — Here stands my nephew, — Gentle- 
men, I present to you my kinsman, Sir Arthur Darsie 
Redgauntlet of that ilk.** 

“ Gentlemen,** said Darsie, with a throbbing bosom, 
for he felt the crisis a very painful one, “allow me to 
say that I suspend expressing my sentiments on the im- 
portant subject under discussion until I , have heard 
those of the present meeting.** 

“Proceed in your deliberations, gentlemen,** said 
Redgauntlet ; “I will show my nephew such reasons 
for acquiescing in the result as will entirely remove any 
scruples which may hang around his mind.** 

Dr. Grumball now coughed, “shook his ambrosial 
curls,** and addressed the assembly. 

“The principles of Oxford,** he said, “ are well under- 
stood, since she was the last to resign herself to the 
Arch-Usurper, — since she has condemned, by her sove- 
reign authority, the blasphemous, atheistical, and an- 
archical tenets of Locke, and other deluders of the 
public mind. Oxford will give men, money, and coun- 
tenance to the cause of the rightful monarch. But we 
have been often deluded by foreign powers, who have 
availed themselves of our zeal to stir up civil dissensions 
in Britain, not for the advantage of our blessed though 
banished monarch, but to stir up disturbances by which 
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they might profit, while we, their tools, are sure to be 
ruined. Oxford, therefore, will not rise unless our 
sovereign comes in person to claim our allegiance, in 
which case, God forbid we should refuse him our best 
obedience.” 

It is very cood advice,” said Mr. Meredith. 

“ In troth,” said Sir Richard Glendale, ‘‘ it is the very 
keystone of our enterprise, and the only condition upon 
which I myself and others could ever have dreamt of 
taking up arms. No insurrection which has not Charles 
Edward himself at its head will ever last longer than till 
a single foot company of redcoats march to disperse it.” 

‘*This is my own opinion, and that of all my family,” 
said the young nobleman already mentioned; “and I 
own I am somewhat surprised at being summoned to 
attend a dangerous rendezvous such *as this before 
something certain could have been stated to us on this 
most important preliminary point.” 

Pardon me, my lord,” said Redgauntlet ; ‘‘I have 
not been so unjust either to myself or my friends — I had 
no means of communicating to our distant confederates 
(without the. greatest risk of discovery) what is known 
to some of my honourable friends. As courageous and 
as resolved as when, twenty years since, he threw him- 
self into the wilds of Moidart, Charles Edward has 
instantly complied with the wishes of his faithful sub- 
jects. Charles Edward is in this country — Charles 
Edward is in this house ! — Charles Edward waits but 
your present decision to receive the homage of those 
who have ever called themselves his loyal liegemen. He 
that would now turn his coat and change his note must 
do so under the eye of his sovereign.” 

There was a deep pause. Those among the con- 
spirators whom mere habit, or a desire of preserving 
consistency, had engaged in the affair, now saw with 
terror their retreat cut off ; and others who, at a dis- 
tance, had regarded the proposed enterprise as hopeful, 
trembled when the moment of actually embarking in it 
was thus unexpectedly and almost inevitably precipi- 
tated. 

T2 
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“How now, my lords and gentlemen!’* said Red- 
gauntlet ; “ is it delight and rapture that keep you thus 
silent? where are the eager welcomes that should be 
paid to your rightful King, who a second time confides 
his person to the care of his subjects, undeterred by the 
hairbreadth escapes and severe privations of his former 
expedition ? I hope there is no gentleman here that is 
not ready to redeem, in his Prince’s presence, the pledge 
of fidelity which he offered in his absence.” 

“I, at least,” said the young nobleman, resolutely, 
and laying his hand on his sword, “will not be that 
coward. If Charles is come to these shores, I will be 
the first to give him welcome, and to devote my life and 
fortune to his service.” 

“ Before Cot,” said Mr. Meredith, “ I do not see that 
Mr. Redcantlet has left us anything else tb do.” 

“Stay,” said Summertrees, “there is yet one other 
question. Has he brought any of those Irish rapparees 
with him who broke the neck of our last glorious 
affair ? ” 

“ Not a man of them,” said Redgauntlet. 

“I trust,” said Dr. Grumball, “that there are no 
Catholic priests in his company. I would not intrude 
on the private conscience of my sovereign, but, as an 
unworthy son of the Church of England, it is my duty 
to consider her ;;ecurity.” 

“Not a Popish dog or cat is there to bark or mew 
about his Majesty,” said Redgauntlet. “Old Shaftes- 
bury himself could not wish a prince’s person more 
secure from Popery — which may not be the worst re- 
ligion in the world, notwithstanding. Any more doubts, 
gentlemen ? can no more plausible reasons be discovered 
for postponing the payment of our duty, and discharge 
of our oaths and engagements ? Meantime your King 
waits your declaration — by my faith he hath but a frozen 
reception ! ” 

“Redgauntlet,” said Sir Richard Glendale, calmly, 
“your reproaches shall not goad me into anything of 
which my reason disapproves. That I respect my en- 
gagement as much as you do is evident, since I am 
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here, ready to support it with the best blood in my 
veins. But has the King really come hither entirely 
unattended ? ** 

“ He has no man with him but young , as aide- 

de-camp, and a single valet-de-chambre.** 

‘‘No man; — but, Redgauntlet, as you are a gentle- 
man, has he no woman with him ? ” 

Redgauntlet cast his eyes on the ground, and replied, 
“ I am sorry to say — he has.** 

The company looked at each other, and remained 
silent for a moment. At length Sir Richard proceeded. 
“ I need not repeat to you, Mr. Redgauntlet, what is 
the well-grounded opinion of his Majesty’s friends con- 
cerning that most unhappy connection ; there is but 
one sense and feeling amongst us upon the subject. I 
must conclude that our humble remonstrances were 
communicated by you, sir, to the King ? ” 

“ In the same strong terms in which they were 
couched,** replied Redgauntlet. “I love his Majesty’s 
cause more than I fear his displeasure.” 

“ But, apparently, our humble expostulation has pro- 
duced no effect. This lady, who has crept into his 
bosom, has a sister in the Elector of Hanover’s Court, 
and yet we are well assured that our most private 
communication is placed in her keeping.” 

“ Varium et imitabile semper femina^^ said Dr. Grumball. 

“ She puts his secrets into her work-bag,” said Max- 
well ; “and out they fly whenever she opens it. If I 
must hang, I would wish it to be in somewhat a better 
rope than the string of a lady’s hussey.” 

“Are you, too, turning dastard. Maxwell?” said 
Redgauntlet, in a whisper. 

“ Not I,” said Maxwell ; “let us fight for it, and let 
them win and wear us ; but to be betrayed by a brim- 
stone like that ” 

“ Be temperate, gentlemen,** said Redgauntlet ; “ the 
foible of which you complain so heavily has always been 
that of kings and heroes, which I feel strongly confident 
the King will surmount upon the humble entreaty of 
his best servants, and when he sees them ready to peril 
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their all in his cause upon the slight condition of his 
resigning the society of a female favourite, of whom I 
have seen reason to think he hath been himself for some 
time wearied. But let us not press upon him rashly 
with our well-meant zeal. He has a princely will, as 
becomes his princely birth, and we, gentlemen, who are 
royalists, should be the last to take advantage of cir- 
cumstances to limit its exercise. I am as much sur- 
prised and hurt as you can be to find that he has made 
her the companion of this journey, increasing every 
chance of treachery and detection. But do not let us 
insist upon a sacrifice so humiliating while he has scarce 
placed a foot upon the beach of his kingdom. Let us 
act generously by our Sovereign ; and when we have 
shown what we will do for him, we shall be able, with 
better face, to state what it is we expect him to 
concede.” 

‘‘Indeed, I think it is but a pity,” said MacKellar, 
“when so many pretty gentlemen are got together, 
that they should part without the flash of a sword 
among them.” 

“ I should be of that gentleman’s opinion,” said 

Lord , “had I nothing to lose but my life; but I 

frankly own that the conditions on which our family 
agreed to join having been, in this instance, left unful- 
filled, I will not peril the whole fortunes of our house 
on the doubtful fidelity of an artful woman.” ^ 

“ I am sorry to see your lordship,” said Redgauntlet, 
“take a course which is more likely to secure your 
house’s wealth than to augment its honours.” 

“ How am I to understand your language, sir ? ” said 
the young nobleman, haughtily. 

“Nay, gentlemen,” said Dr. Grumball, interposing, 
“do not let friends quarrel ; we are all zealous for the 
cause — but truly, although I know the licence claimed 
by the great in such matters, and can, I hope, make due 
allowance, there is, I may say, an indecorum in a prince 
who comes to claim the allegiance of the Church of 
England arriving on such an errand with such a com- 
panion — si non caste^ caute tamm*^ 
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I wonder how the Church of England came to be 
so heartily attached to his merry old namesake,” said 
Redgauntlet. 

Sir Richard Glendale then took up the question, as 
one whose authority and experience gave him right to 
speak with much weight. 

“ We have no leisure for hesitation,” he said ; “ it is 
full time that we decide what course we are to hold. I 
feel as much as you, Mr. Redgauntlet, the delicacy of 
capitulating with our Sovereign in his present condition. 
But I must also think of the total ruin of the cause, the 
confiscation and bloodshed which will take place among 
his adherents, and all through the infatuation with 
which he adheres to a woman who is the pensionary of 
the present minister, as she was for years Sir Robert 
Walpole’s. Let his Majesty send her back to the Con- 
tinent, and the sword on which I now lay my hand shall 
instantly be unsheathed, and, I trust, many hundred 
others at the same moment.” 

The other persons present testified their unanimous 
acquiescence in what Sir Richard Glendale had said. 

“ I see you have taken your resolutions, gentlemen,” 
said Redgauntlet; “unwisely I think, because I believe 
that, by softer and more generous proceedings, you 
would have been more likely to carry a point which I 
think as desirable as you do. But what is to be done 
if Charles should refuse, with the inflexibility of his 
"grandfather, to comply with this request of yours ? Do 
you mean to abandon him to his fate ? ” 

“ God forbid ! ” said Sir Richard, hastily ; “ and God 
forgive you, Mr. Redgauntlet, for breathing such a 
thought. No ! I for one will, with all duty and humility, 
see him safe back to his vessel, and defend him with my 
life against whosoever shall assail him. But when I 
have seen his sails spread, my next act will be to secure, 
if I can, my own safety, by retiring to my house ; or, if 
I find our engagement, as is too probable, has taken 
wind, by surrendering myself to the next Justice of 
Peace, and giving security that hereafter I shall live 
quiet, and submit to the ruling powers.” 
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Again the rest of the persons present intimated their 
agreement in opinion with the speaker. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen,” said Redgauntlet, “it is not for 
me to oppose the opinion of every one ; and I must do 
you the justice to say, that the King has, in the present 
instance, neglected a condition of your agreement which 
was laid before him in very distinct terms. The ques- 
tion now is, who is to acquaint him with the result of 
this conference ; for I presume you would not wait on 
him in a body to make the proposal, that he should dis- 
miss a person from his family as the price of your 
allegiance.” 

“ I think Mr. Redgauntlet should make the explana- 
tion,” said Lord . “As he has, doubtless, done 

justice to our remonstrances by communicating them to 
the King, no one can, with such propriety and force, 
state the natural and inevitable consequence of their 
being neglected.” 

“Now, I think,” said Redgauntlet, “that those who 
make the objection should state it, for I am confident 
the King will hardly believe, on less authority than that 

of the heir of the loyal House of B , that he is the 

first to seek an evasion of his pledge to join him.” 

“An evasion, sir!” repeated Lord , fiercely. 

‘ ‘ I have borne too much from you already, and this I 
will not endure. Favour me with your company to the 
downs.” 

Redgauntlet laughed scornfully, and was about t8 
follow the fiery young man, when Sir Richard again 
interposed. “Are we to exhibit,” he said, “the last 
symptoms of the dissolution of our party, by turning 

our swords against each other ? — Be patient. Lord ; 

in such conferences as this, much must pass unques- 
tioned which might brook challenge elsewhere. There 
is a privilege of party as of parliament — men cannot, in 
emergency, stand upon picking phrases. — Gentlemen, if 
you will extend your confidence in me so far, I will wait 

upon his Majesty, and I hope my Lord and Mr. 

Redgauntlet will accompany me. I trust the explana- 
tion of this unpleasant matter will prove entirely satis- 
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factory, and that we shall find ourselves at liberty to 
render our homage to our Sovereign without reserve, 
when I for one will be the first to peril all in his just 
quarrel.” 

Redgauntlet at once stepped forward. ‘‘My lord,” 
he said, “if my zeal made me say anything in the 
slightest degree offensive, I wish it unsaid, and ask 
your pardon. A gentleman can do no more.” 

“ I could not have asked Mr. Redgauntlet to do so 
much,” said the young nobleman, willingly accepting 
the hand which Redgauntlet offered. “ I know no man 
living from whom I could take so much reproof without 
a sense of degradation, as from himself.” 

“Let me then hope, my lord, that you will go with 
Sir Richard and me to the presence. Your warm blood 
will heat our zeal — our colder resolves will temper 
yours.” 

The young lord smiled, and shook his head. “ Alas ! 
Mr. Redgauntlet,” he said, “ I am ashamed to say, that 
in zeal you surpass us all. But I will not refuse this 
mission, provided you will permit Sir Arthur, your 
nephew, also to accompany us.” 

“My nephew?” said Redgauntlet, and seemed to 
hesitate, then added, “Most certainly. — I trust,” he 
said, looking at Darsie, “ he will bring to his Prince’s 
presence such sentiments as fit the occasion.” 

It seemed however to Darsie, that his uncle would 
r^her have left him behind, had he not feared that he 
might in that case have been influenced by, or might 
perhaps himself influence, the unresolved confederates 
with whom he must have associated during his absence. 

“I will go,” said Redgauntlet, “and request admis- 
sion.” 

In a moment after he returned, and without speaking, 
motioned for the young nobleman to advance. He did 
so, followed by Sir Richard Glendale and Darsie, Red- 
gauntlet himself bringing up the rear. A short passage, 
and a few steps, brought them to the door of the tem- 
porary presence-chamber, in which the Royal Wanderer 
was to receive their homage. It was the upper loft of 
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one of those cottages which made additions to the old 
inn, poorly furnished, dusty, and in disorder ; for, rash 
as the enterprise might be considered, they had been 
still careful not to draw the attention of strangers 
by any particular attention to the personal accommoda- 
tion of the Prince. He was seated, when the deputies, 
as they might be termed, of his remaining adherents 
entered ; and as he rose, and came forward and bowed, in 
acceptance of their salutation, it was with a dignified 
courtesy which at once supplied whatever was deficient 
in external pomp, and converted the wretched garret 
into a saloon worthy of the occasion. 

Redgauntlet presented to him successively the young 

Lord and his kinsman. Sir Arthur Darsie Red- 

gauntlet, who trembled as, bowing and kissing his hand, 
he found himself surprised into what might be construed 
an act of high treason, which yet he saw no safe means 
to avoid. 

Sir Richard Glendale seemed personally known to 
Charles Edward, who received him with a mixture of 
dignity and affection, and seemed to sympathise with 
the tears which rushed into that gentleman^s eyes, as he 
bade his Majesty welcome to his native kingdom. 

‘‘Yes, my good Sir Richard,” said the unfortunate 
Prince, in a tone melancholy, yet resolved, “Charles 
Edward is with his faithful friends once more — ^not, per- 
haps, with his former gay hopes which undervalued 
danger, but with the same determined contempt of Ilie 
worst which can befall him, in claiming his own rights 
and those of his country,” 

“ I rejoice, sire — and yet, alas I I must also grieve, to 
see you once more on the British shores,” said Sir 
Richard Glendale, and stopped short — a tumult of con- 
tradictory feelings preventing his farther utterance. 

“It is the call of my faithful and suffering people 
which alone could have induced me to take once more 
the sword in my hand. For my own part. Sir Richard, 
when I have reflected how many of my loyal and devoted 
friends perished by the sword and by proscription, or 
died indigent and neglected in a foreign land, I have 
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often sworn that no view to my personal aggrandise- 
ment should again induce me to agitate a title which has 
cost my followers so dear. But since so many men of 
worth and honour conceive the cause of England and 
Scotland to be linked with that of Charles Stuart, I 
must follow their brave example, and, laying aside all 
other considerations, once more stand forward as their 
deliverer. I am, however, come hither upon your in- 
vitation ; and as you are so completely acquainted with 
circumstances to which my absence must necessarily 
have rendered me a stranger, I must be a mere tool in 
the hands of my friends. I know well I never can refer 
myself implicitly to more loyal hearts or wiser heads 
than Herries Redgauntlet and Sir Richard Glendale. 
Give me your advice, then, how we are to proceed, and 
decide upon the fate of Charles Edward.** 

Redgauntlet looked at Sir Richard, as if to say, ** Can 
you press any additional or unpleasant condition at a 
moment like this ? ** And the other shook his head and 
looked down, as if his resolution was unaltered, and yet 
as feeling all the delicacy of the situation. 

There was a silence, which was broken by the unfor- 
tunate representative of an unhappy dynasty, with some 
appearance of irritation. ‘‘This is strange, gentlemen,** 
he said ; “you have sent for me from the bosom of my 
family, to 'head an adventure of doubt and danger ; 
and when I come, your own minds seem to be still 
irresolute. I had not expected this on the part of two 
such men.** 

“Forme, sire,** said Redgauntlet, “the steel of my 
sword is not truer than the temper of my mind.** 

“ My Lord *s and mine are equally so,** said Sir 

Richard; “but you had in charge, Mr. Redgauntlet, to 
convey our request to his Majesty, coupled with certain 
conditions.** 

“And I discharged my duty to his Majesty and to 
you,** said Redgauntlet. 

“ I looked at :no condition, gentlemen,** said their 
King, with dignity, “ save that which called me here to 
assert my rights in person. That I have fulfilled at no 
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common risk. Here I stand to keep my word, and I 
expect of you to be true to yours.” 

“There was, or should have been, something more 
than that in our proposal, please your Majesty,” said 
Sir Richard. “There was a condition annexed to it.” 

“ I saw it not,” said Charles, interrupting him. “ Out 
of tenderness towards the noble hearts of whom I think 
so highly, I would neither see nor read anything which 
could lessen them in my love and my esteem. Condi- 
tions can have no part betwixt Prince and subject.” 

“Sire,” said Redgauntlet, kneeling on one knee, “I 
see from Sir Richard’s countenance he deems it my 
fault that your Majesty seems ignorant of what your 
subjects desired that I should communicate to your 
Majesty. For Heaven’s sake ! for the sake of all my 
past services and sufferings, leave not such a stain upon 
my honour ! The note. Number D, of which this is a 
copy, referred to the painful subject to which Sir Richard 
again directs your attention.” 

“You press upon me, gentlemen,” said the Prince, 
colouring highly, “recollections, which, as I hold them 
most alien to your character, I would willingly have 
banished from my memory. I did not suppose that my 
loyal subjects would think so poorly of me, as to use my 
depressed circumstances as a reason for forcing them- 
selves into my domestic privacies, and stipulating 
arrangements with their King regarding matters, in 
which the meanest hinds claim the privilege of thinking 
for themselves. In affairs of state and public policy, 1 
will ever be guided, as becomes a prince, by the advice 
of my wisest counsellors; in those which regard my 
private affections, and my domestic arrangements, I 
claim the same freedom of will which I allow to all my 
subjects, and without which a crown were less worth 
wearing than a beggar’s bonnet.” 

“May it please your Majesty,” said Sir Richard 
Glendale, “ I see it must be my lot to speak unwilling 
truths ; but believe me, I do so with as much profound 
respect as deep regret. It is true, we have called you 
to head a mighty undertaking, and that your Majesty, 
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preferring honour to safety, and the love of your country 
to your own ease, has condescended to become our 
leader. But we also pointed out as a necessary and 
indispensable preparatory step to the achievement of our 
purpose — and, I must say, as a positive condition of our 
engaging in it — that an individual, supposed — I presume 
not to guess how truly — to have your Majesty’s more 
intimate confidence, and believed, I will not say on 
absolute proof, but upon the most pregnant suspicion, 
to be capable of betraying that confidence to the Elector 
of Hanover, should be removed from your royal house- 
hold and society.” 

‘‘This is too insolent, Sir Richard!” said Charles 
Edward. Have you inveigled me into your power to 
bait me in this unseemly manner ? And you, Redgaunt- 
let, why did you suffer matters to come to such a point 
as this, without making me more distinctly aware what 
insults were to be practised on me ? ” 

“My gracious Prince,” said Redgauntlet, “ I am so 
far to blame in this, that I did not think so slight an 
impediment as that of a woman’s society could have 
really interrupted an undertaking of this magnitude. I 
am a plain man, sire, and speak but bluntly ; I could 
not have dreamt but what, within the first five minutes 
of this interview, either Sir Richard and his friends 
would have ceased to insist upon a condition so un- 
grateful to your Majesty, or that your Majesty would 
have sacrificed this unhappy attachment to the sound 
advice, or even to the over-anxious suspicions, of so 
many faithful subjects. I saw no entanglement in such 
a difficulty, which on either side might not have been 
broken through like a cobweb.” 

“You were mistaken, sir,” said Charles Edward, 
“entirely mistaken — as much so as you are at this 
moment, when you think in your heart my refusal to 
comply with this insolent proposition is dictated by a 
childish and romantic passion for an individual. I tell 
you, sir, I could part with that person to-morrow, 
without an instant’s regret — that I have had thoughts 
of dismissing her from my court, for reasons known to 
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myself ; but that I will never betray my rights as a 
sovereign and a man, by taking this step to secure the 
favour of any one, or to purchase that allegiance which, 
if you owe it to me at all, is due to me as my birthright." 

‘‘I am sorry for this,” said Redgauntlet ; “I hope 
both your Majesty and Sir Richard will reconsider your 
resolutions, or forbear this discussion, in a conjuncture 
so pressing. I trust your Majesty will recollect that you 
are on hostile ground ; that our preparations cannot 
have so far escaped notice as to permit us now with 
safety to retreat from our purpose ; insomuch, that it is 
with the deepest anxiety of heart I foresee even danger 
to your own royal person, unless you can generously 
give your subjects the satisfaction, which Sir Richard 
seems to think they are obstinate in demanding.” 

‘‘And deep indeed your anxiety ought to be,” said 
the Prince. “Is it in these circumstances of personal 
danger in which you expect to overcome a resolution, 
which is founded on a sense of what is due to me as a 
man or a prince ? If the axe and scaffold were ready 
before the windows of Whitehall, I would rather tread 
the same path with my great-grandfather, than concede 
the slightest point in which my honour is concerned." 

He spoke these words with a determined accent, and 
looked around him on the company, all of whom (ex- 
cepting Darsie, who saw, he thought, a fair period to a 
most perilous enterprise) seemed in deep anxiety ^d 
confusion. At length, Sir Richard spoke in a solemn 
and melancholy tone. 

“ If the safety,” he said, “of poor Richard Glendale 
were alone concerned in this matter, I have never valued 
my life enough to weigh it against the slightest point of 
your Majesty’s service. But I am only a messenger— 
a commissioner, who must execute my trust, and upon 
whom a thousand voices will cry. Curse and woe, if I 
do it not with fidelity. All of your adherents, even 
Redgauntlet himself, see certain ruin to this enterprise 
— the greatest danger to your Majesty’s person — the 
utter destruction of all your party and friends, if they 
insist not on the point, which, unfortunately, your 
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Majesty is so unwilling to concede. I speak it with a 
heart full of anguish — with a tongue unable to utter my 
emotions — but it must be spoken — the fatal truth — that 
if your royal goodness cannot yield to us a boon which 
we hold necessary to our security and your own, your 
Majesty with one word disarms ten thousand men, ready 
to draw their swords in your behalf ; or, to speak yet 
more plainly, you annihilate even the semblance of a 
royal party in Great Britain.” 

‘‘And why do you not add,” said the Prince, scorn- 
fully, “that the men who have been ready to assume 
arms in my behalf, will atone for their treason to the 
Elector by delivering me up to the fate for which so 
many proclamations have destined me ? Carry my head 
to St. James’s, gentlemen ; you will do a more accept- 
able and a more honourable action, than, having 
inveigled me into a situation which places me so 
completely in your power, to dishonour yourselves by 
propositions which dishonour me.” 

“ My God, sire I ” exclaimed Sir Richard, clasping 
his hands together, in impatience, “of what great and 
inexpiable crime can your Majesty’s ancestors have been 
guilty, that they have been punished by the infliction of 
judicial blindness on their whole generation ! — Come, 
my Lord , we must to our friends.” 

“ By your leave. Sir Richard,” said the young noble- 
man, “not till we have learned what measures can be 
talfen for his Majesty’s personal safety.” 

“ Care not for me, young man,” said Charles Edward ; 
“when I was in the society of Highland robbers and 
cattle-drovers, I was safer than I now hold myself among 
the representatives of the best blood in England, — 
Farewell, gentlemen — I will shift for myself.” 

“This must never be,” said Redgauntlet. “ Let me 
that brought you to the point of danger, at least provide 
for your safe retreat.” 

So saying, he hastily left the apartment, followed by 
Ws nephew. The Wanderer, averting his eyes from 

Lord and Sir Richard Glendale, threw himself into 

a seat at the upper end of the apartment, while they, in 
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much anxiety, stood together, at a distance from him, 
and conversed in whispers. 

THE END OF THE CONSPIRACY 

[Debate'only shows the hopelessness of the enterprise and does 
not quicken the zeal of the conspirators. Meanwhile, there has 
been a disturbance and mutiny outside, and a letter has come into 
the hands of Lilias and Alan Fairford, which shows that the Whig 
government is aware of the gathering, and that troops have been 
dispatched under General Campbell to deal with it.] 

Amid the confusion occasioned by this alarming in- 
cident, the sentinel ceased to attend to his duty ; and, 
accepting Alan Fairford’sarm, Lilias found no opposition 
in penetrating even to the inner apartment, where the 
principal persons in the enterprise, whose conclave had 
been disturbed by this alarming incident, were now 
assembled in great confusion, and had been joined by 
the Chevalier himself. 

“ Only a mutiny among these smuggling scoundrels,” 
said Redgauntlet. 

Only a mutiny, do you say?** said Sir Richard 
Glendale ; and the lugger, the last hope of escape for” 
— he looked towards Charles, — “stands out to sea 
under a press of sail ! ** 

“Do not concern yourself about me,” said the 
unfortunate Prince ; ‘ ‘ this is not the worst emergency 
in which it has been my lot to stand ; and if it were, I 
fear it not. Shift for yourselves, my lords and gentle- 
men.** 

“No, never ! ** said the young Lord . “ Our only 

hope now is in an honourable resistance.** 

“Most true,** said Redgauntlet ; “let despair renew 
the union amongst us which accident disturbed. I give 
my voice for displaying the royal banner instantly, and 

How now?** he concluded sternly, as Lilias, first 

soliciting his attention by pulling his cloak, put into his 
hand the scroll, and added, it was designed for that of 
Nixon. 

Redgauntlet read — and, dropping it on the ground, 
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continued to stare upon the spot where it fell, with 
raised hands and fixed eyes. Sir Richard Glendale 
lifted the fatal paper, read it, and saying, “Now all is 
indeed over,” handed it to Maxwell, who said aloud, 
“ Black Colin Campbell, by G — d ! I heard he had come 
post from London last night.” 

As if in echo to his thoughts, the violin of the blind 
man was heard, playing with spirit, “The Campbells 
are coming,” a celebrated clan-march. 

“The Campbells are coming in earnest,” said Mac 
Kellar ; “they are upon us with the whole battalion 
from Carlisle.” 

There was a silence of dismay, and two or three of 
the company began to drop out of the room. 

Lord spoke with the generous spirit of a young 

English nobleman. “ If we have been fools, do not let 
us be cowards. We have one here more precious than 
us all, and come hither on our warranty — let us save 
him at least.’* 

“True, most true,” answered Sir Richard Glendale. 
” Let the King be first cared for.” 

“That shall be my business,” said liedgauntlet ; “if 
we have but time to bring back the brig all will be well 
— I will instantly dispatch a party in a fishing skiff to 
bring her to.*’ — He gave his commands to two or three 
of the most active among his followers. — “ Let him be 
once on board,” he said, “and there are enough of us 
to stand to arms and cover his retreat.** 

“ Right, right,** said Sir Richard, “ and L will look to 
points which can be made defensible ; and the old 
powder-plot boys could not have made a more desperate 
resistance than we shall. — Redgauntlet,** continued he, 
“I see some of our friends are looking pale; but me- 
thinks your nephew has more mettle in his eye now than 
when we were in cold deliberation, with danger at a 
distance.** 

‘‘ It is the way of our house,** said Redgauntlet ; “ our 
courage ever kindles highest on the losing side. I, too, 
feel that the catastrophe I have brought on must not be 
survived by its author. Let me first,** he said, address- 
u 
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ing Charles, “ see your Majesty’s sacred person in such 
safety as can now be provided for it, and then ” 

“You may spare all considerations concerning me, 
gentlemen,” again repeated Charles ; “ yon mountain of 
Criffel shall fly as soon as I will.” 

Most threw themselves at his feet with weeping and 
entreaty ; some one or two slunk in confusion from the 
apartment, and were heard riding off. Unnoticed in 
such a scene, Darsie, his sister, and Fairford drew 
together, and held each other by the hands, as those who, 
when a vessel is about to founder in the storm, determine 
to take their chance of life and death together. 

Amid this scene of confusion, a gentleman, plainly 
dressed in a riding-habit, with a black cockade in his 
hat, but without any arms except a couteau-de<hasse^ 
walked into the apartment without ceremony. He was 
a tall, thin, gentlemanly man, with a look and bearing 
decidedly military. He had passed through their 
guards, if in the confusion they now maintained any, 
without stop or question, and now stood, almost un- 
armed, among armed men, who, nevertheless, gazed on 
him as on the angel of destruction. 

“You look coldly on me, gentlemen,” he said. “ Sir 

Richard Glendale — my Lord , we were not always 

such strangers. Ha, Pate-in-Peril, how is it with you? 
and you, too, Ingoldsby — I must not call you by any 
other name — why do you receive an old friend so coldly ? 
But you guess my errand.” * 

“ And are prepared for it. General,” said Redgauntlet ; 
“we are not men to be penned up like sheep for the 
slaughter.” 

“ Pshaw ! you take it too seriously — let me speak but 
one word with you.” 

“ No words can shake our purpose,” said Redgauntlet, 
“ were your whole command, as I suppose is the case, 
drawn round the house.” 

“lam certainly not unsupported,” said the General; 
“ but if you would hear me ” 

“ Hear sir,” said the Wanderer, stepping forward ; 
“ I suppose I am the mark you aim at — I surrender 
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myself willingly, to save these gentlemen's danger — let 
this at least avail in their favour, ” 

An exclamation of “Never, never !*' broke from the 
little body of partisans, who threw themselves round the 
unfortunate Prince, and would have seized or struck 
down Campbell, had it not been that he remained with 
his arms folded, and a look, rather indicating impatience 
because they would not hear him, than the least 
apprehension of violence at their hand. 

At length he obtained a moment's silence. “ I do 
not,” he said, “know this gentleman" — (making a 
profound bow to the unfortunate Prince) — ^ ‘ I do not 
wish to know him ; it is a knowledge which would suit 
neither of us." 

“ Our ancestors, nevertheless, have been well ac- 
quainted,” said Charles, unable to suppress, even at 
that hour of dread and danger, the painful recollections 
of fallen royalty. 

“ In one word, General Campbell,*' said Redgauntlet, 
“ is it to be peace or war? — You are a man of honour, 
and we can trust you," 

“ I thank you, sir,” said the General ; “ and I reply 
that the answer to your question rei>ts with yourself. 
Come, do not be fools, gentlemen ; there was perhaps 
no great harm meant or intended by your gathering 
together in this obscure corner, for a bear-bait or a 
cock-fight, or whatever other amusement you may have 
infended, but it was a little imprudent, considering how 
you stand with government, and it has occasioned some 
anxiety. Exaggerated accounts of your purpose have 
been laid before government by the information of a 
traitor in your own councils ; and I was sent down post 
to take the command of a sufficient number of troops, 
in case these calumnies should be found to have any 
real foundation. I have come here, of course, sufficiently 
supported both with cavalry and infantry, to do what- 
ever might be necessary ; but my commands are — and 
I am sure they agree with my inclination — to make no 
arrests, nay, to make no farther inquiries of any kind, 
if this good assembly will consider their own interest so 
U2 
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far as to give up their immediate purpose, and return 
quietly home to their own houses/* 

‘ ‘ What ! — all ? ** exclaimed Sir Richard Glendale — 
‘‘ all, without exception ? ** 

‘ ‘ All, without one single exception,** said the General ; 
“ such are my orders. If you accept my terms, say sc, 
and make haste ; for things may happen to interfere 
with his Majesty’s kind purposes towards you all.** 
‘‘His Majesty’s kind purposes ! ** said the Wanderer. 
“ Do I hear you aright, sir ? ** 

“ I speak the King’s very words from his very lips,” 
replied the General. “ ‘ I will,* said his Majesty, 
‘deserve the confidence of my subjects by reposing my 
security in the fidelity of the millions who acknowledge 
my title — in the good sense and prudence of the few 
who continue, from the errors of education, to disown 
it.’ — His MajCsSty will not even believe that the most 
zealous Jacobites who yet remain can nourish a thought 
of exciting a civil war, which must be fatal to their 
families and themselves, besides spreading bloodshed 
and ruin through a peaceful land. He cannot even 
believe of his kinsman, that he would engage brave and 
generous, though) mistaken men, in an attempt which 
must ruin all who have escaped former calamities ; and 
he is convinced, that, did curiosity or any other motive 
lead that person to visit this country, he would soon see 
it was his wisest course to return to the Continent ; and 
his Majesty compassionates his situation too much*to 
offer any obstacle to his doing so.” 

“ Is this real ? ’* said Redgauntlet. “ Can you mean 
this ? — Am I — are all, are any of these gentlemen at 
liberty, without interruption, to embark in yonder brig, 
which, I see, is now again approaching the shore ? ” 
“You, sir — all — any of the gentlemen present,” said 
the General — “ all whom the vessel can contain, are at 
liberty to embark uninterrupted by me ; but I advise 
none to go off who have not powerful reasons uncon- 
nected with the present meeting, for this will be 
remembered against no one.” 

“ Then, gentlemen,” said Redgauntlet, clasping his 
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hands together as the words burst from him, the cause 
is lost for ever ! ” 

General Campbell turned away to the window, as if 
to avoid hearing what they said. Their consultation was 
but momentary : for the door of escape which thus 
opened was as unexpected as the exigence was 
threatening. 

‘‘ We have your word of honour for our protection,” 
said Sir Richard Glendale, “ if we dissolve our meeting 
in obedience to your summons ? ” 

“You have. Sir Richard,” answered the General. 

“ And I also have your promise,” said Redgauntlet, 
“ that I may go on board yonder vessel, with any friend 
whom I may choose to accompany me ? ” 

“Not only that, Mr. Ingoldsby — or I 7vill call you 
Mr. Redgauntlet once more — you may stay in the offing 
for a tide, until you are joined by any person who may 
remain at Fairladies. After that there will be a sloop of 
war on the station, and I need not say your condi- 
tion will then become perilous.” 

“ Perilous it should not be. General Campbell,” said 
Redgauntlet, “ or more perilous to others than to us, if 
others thought as I do even in this extremity.” 

“You forget yourself, my friend,” said the unhappy 
Adventurer ; “ you forget that the arrival of this gentle- 
man only puts the copestone on our already adopted 
resolution to abandon our bull-fight, or by whatever 
other wild name this headlong enterprise may be termed. 
I bid you farewell, unfriendly friends — I bid you fare- 
well ” (bowing to the General), “ my friendly foe — I 
leave this strand as I landed upon it, alone and to return 
no more ! ” 

“Not alone,” said Redgauntlet, “while there is blood 
in the veins of my father’s son.” 

“Not alone,” said the other gentlemen present, stung 
with feelings which almost overpowered the better 
reasons under which they had acted. “We will not 
disown our principles, or see your person endangered.” 

“ If it be only your purpose to see the gentleman to 
the beach,” said General Campbell, “ I will myself go 
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with you. My presence among you, unarmed, and in 
your power, will be a pledge of my friendly intentions, 
and will overawe, should such be offered, any interrup- 
tion on the part of officious persons.” 

Be it so,” said the Adventurer, with the air of a 
Prince to a subject ; not of one who complied with the 
request of an enemy too powerful to be resisted. 

They left the apartment — they left the house — an un- 
authenticated and dubious, but appalling sensation of 
terror had already spread itself among the inferior 
retainers, who had so short time before strutted, and 
bustled, and thronged the doorway and the passages. A 
report had arisen, of which the origin could not be 
traced, of troops advancing towards the spot in con- 
siderable numbers ; and men who, for one reason or 
other, were most of them amenable to the arm of power, 
had either shrunk into stables or corners, or fled the 
place entirely. There was solitude on the landscape 
excepting the small party which now moved towards 
the rude pier, where a boat lay manned, agreeably to 
Redgauntlefs orders previously given. 

The last heir of the Stuarts leant on Redgauntlet’s 
arm as they walkdd towards the beach ; for the ground 
was rough, and he no longer possessed the elasticity of 
limb and of spirit which had, twenty years before, carried 
nim over many a Highland hill, as light as one of their 
native deer. His adherents followed, looking on the 
ground, their feelings struggling against the dictates ot 
their reason. 

General Campbell accompanied them with an air of 
apparent ease and indifference, but watching, at the 
same time, and no doubt with some anxiety, the changing 
features of those who acted in this extraordinary scene. 

Darsie and his sister naturally followed their uncle, 
whose violence they no longer feared, while his character 
attracted their respect, and Alan Fairford attended them 
from interest in their fate, unnoticed in a party where 
all were too much occupied with their own thoughts and 
feelings, as well as with the impending crisis, to attend 
to his presence. 
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They arrived at the place of embarkation. The Prince 
stood a moment with folded arms, and looked around 
him in deep silence. A paper was then slipped into his 
hands — he looked at it, and said, ‘‘ I find the two friends 
I have left at Fairladies are apprised of my destination, 
and propose to embark from Bowness. I presume this 
will not be an infringement of the conditions under 
which you have acted ? ** 

“ Certainly not,” answered General Campbell ; ‘‘ they 
shall have all facility to join you,” 

I wish, then,” said Charles, *^only another com- 
panion. Redgauntlet, the air of this country is as 
hostile to you as it is to me. These gentlemen have 
made their peace, or rather they have done nothing to 
break it. But you — come you and share my home 
where chance shall cast it. We shall never see these 
shores again ; but we will talk of them, and of our 
disconcerted bull-fight.” 

“ I follow you, sire, through life,*’ said Redgauntlet, 
‘‘as I would have followed you to death. Permit me 
one moment.” 

The Prince then looked round, and seeing the abashed 
countenances of his other adherents bent upon the 
ground, he hastened to say, “ Do not think that you, 
gentlemen, have obliged me less, because your zeal was 
mingled with prudence, entertained, I am sure, more on 
my own account, and on that of your country, than 
fiPom selfish apprehensions.” 

He stepped from one to another, and, amid sobs and 
bursting tears, received the adieus of the last remnant 
which had hitherto supported his lofty pretensions, and 
addressed them individually with accents of tenderness 
and affection. 

The General drew a little aloof, and signed to Red- 
gauntlet to speak with him while this scene proceeded. 
“ It is now all over,” he said, “and Jacobite will be 
henceforward no longer a party name. When you tire 
of foreign parts, and wish to make your peace, let me 
know. Your restless zeal alone has impeded your 
pardon hithertQ.'* 
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‘‘ And now I shall not need it,” said Redgauntlet. ‘‘ I 
leave England for ever; but I am not displeased that 
you should hear my family adieus. Nephew, come 
hither. In presence of General Campbell, I tell you, 
that though to breed you up in my own political opinions 
has been for many years my anxious wish, I am now 
glad that it could not be accomplished. You pass under 
the service of the reigning Monarch without the neces- 
sity of changing your allegiance — a change, however,” 
he added, looking around him, “which sits more easy 
on honourable men than I could have anticipated ; but 
some wear the badge of their loyalty on their sleeve, 
and others in the heart. You will from henceforth be 
uncontrolled master of all the property of which for- 
feiture could not deprive your father — of all that 
belonged to him — excepting this, his good sword” 
(laying his hand on the weapon he wore), “ which shall 
never fight for the House of Hanover ; and as my hand 
will never draw weapon more, I shall sink it forty 
fathoms deep in the wide ocean. Bless you, young man ! 
If I have dealt harshly with you, forgive me. I had set 
my whole desires on one point — God knows, with no 
selfish purpose ; and I am justly punished by this final 
termination of my views, for having been too little 
scrupulous in the means by which I pursued them. 
Niece, farewell, and may God bless you also ! ” 

“ No, sir,” said Lilias, seizing his hand eagerly. 
“You have been hitherto my protector — you are no^ 
in sorrow, let me be your attendant and your comforter 
in exile.” 

“ I thank you, my girl, for your unmerited affection ; 
but it cannot and must not be. The curtain here falls 
between us. I go to the house of another — If I leave it 
before I quit the earth, it shall be only for the House of 
God. Once more, farewell both 1 The fatal doom,” he 
said, with a melancholy smile, “will, I trust, now de- 
part from the House of Redgauntlet, since its present 
representative has adhered to the winning side. I am 
convinced he will not change it, should it in turn become 
the losing one.” 
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The unfortunate Charles Edward had now given his 
last adieus to his downcast adherents. He made a sign 
with his hand to Redgauntlet, who came to assist him 
into the skiff. General Campbell also offered his assist- 
ance, the rest appearing too much affected by the scene 
which had taken place to prevent him. 

“ You are not sorry, General, to do me this last act of 
courtesy,” said the Chevalier ; “ and on my part I thank 
you for it. You have taught me the principle on which 
men on the scaffold feel forgiveness and kindness even 
for their executioner — Farewell.” 

They were seated in the boat, which presently pulled off 
from the land. The Oxford divine broke out into a loud 
benediction, in terms which General Campbell was too 
generous to criticise at the time, or to remember after- 
wards ; nay, it is said, that. Whig and Campbell as he 
w^as, he could not help joining in the universal Amen ! 
which resounded from the shore. 
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[This novel has been variously judged, and some have found it 
exaggerated in style, untrue to history, and an example of the 
dangers that lie in wait for the Waverley manner. That is a 
judgment with which I cannot agree. It is true that the incidents 
are wildly unhistorical, and that the book moves throughout, more 
than any other, in an atmosphere of romance, like that of Ariosto 
or Spenser, or Malory’s Mort Arthur, But the picture of Christian 
and Moslem is wonderfully good, and is in its main and most 
important features true to history. Saladin and Richard Coeur de 
Lion are both drawn with the hand of a master, and the story is 
better constructed than is usually the case with the Waverleys. 
The passage given is contained in the first two chapters. The 
Knight of the Sleeping Leopard is Kenneth of Scotland in disguise, 
and the Emir turns out to be Saladin himself.] 


WARFARE IN THE DESERT 

(Chapters I and II) 

They, too, retired 

To the wilderness, but 'twas with arms. 

Paradise Regained. 

The burning sun of Syria had not yet attained ^its 
highest point in the horizon, when a knight of the Red- 
cross, who had left his distant northern home, and 
joined the host of the Crusaders in Palestine, was 
pacing slowly along the sandy deserts which lie in the 
vicinity of the Dead Sea, or, as it is called, the Lake 
Asphaltites, where the waves of the Jordan pour them- 
selves into an inland sea, from which there is no 
discharge of waters. 

The warlike pilgrim had toiled among cliffs and 
precipices during the earlier part of the morning; 
more lately, issuing from those rocky and dangerous 
defiles, be had entered upon that great plain, where 
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the accursed cities provoked, in ancient days, the 
direct and dreadful vengeance of the Omnipotent. 

The toil, the thirst, the dangers of the way, were 
forgotten, as the traveller recalled the fearful catas- 
trophe, which had converted into an arid and dismal 
wilderness the fair and fertile valley of Siddim, once 
well watered, even as the Garden of the Lord, now a 
parched and blighted waste, condemned to eternal 
sterility. 

Crossing himself, as he viewed the dark mass of rolling 
waters, in colour as in quality unlike those of every 
other lake, the traveller shuddered as he remembered, 
that beneath these sluggish waves lay the once proud 
cities of the plain, whose grave was dug by the thunder 
of the heavens, or the eruption of subterraneous fire, 
and whose remains were hid, even by that sea which 
holds no living fish in its bosom, bears no skiff on its 
surface, and, as if its own dreadful bed were the only 
fit receptacle for its sullen waters, sends not, like other 
lakes, a tribute to the ocean. The whole land around, 
as in the days of Moses, was ** brimstone and salt ; it 
is not sown, nor beareth, nor any grass groweth 
thereon ; ” the land as well as the lake might be termed 
dead, as producing nothing having resemblance to 
vegetation, and even the very air was entirely devoid of 
its ordinary winged inhabitants, deterred probably by 
tl^ odour of bitumen and sulphur, which the burning 
sun exhaled from the waters of the lake, in steaming 
clouds, frequently assuming the appearance of water- 
spouts. Masses of the slimy and sulphurous substance 
called naphtha, which floated idly on the sluggish and 
sullen waves, supplied those rolling clouds with new 
vapours, and afforded avrful testimony to the truth of 
the Mosaic history. 

Upon this scene of desolation the sun shone with 
almost intolerable splendour, and all living nature 
seemed to have hidden itself from the rays, excepting 
the solitary figure which moved through the flitting sand 
at a foot’s pace, and appeared the sole breathing thing 
on the wide surface of the plain. The dress of the rider 
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and the accoutrements of his horse, were peculiarly 
unfit for the traveller in such a country, A coat of 
linked mail, with long sleeves, plated gauntlets, and a 
steel breastplate, had not been esteemed a sufficient 
weight of armour ; there was also his triangular shield 
suspended round his neck, and his barred helmet of 
steel, over which he had a hood and collar of mail, 
which was drawn around the warrior’s shoulders and 
throat, and filled up the vacancy between the hau- 
berk and the head-piece. His lower limbs were 
sheathed, like his body, in flexible mail, securing the 
legs and thighs, while the feet rested in plated shoes, 
which corresponded with the gauntlets. A long, 
broad, straight-shaped, double-edged falchion, with a 
handle formed like a cross, corresponded with a stout 
poniard, on the other side. The Knight also bore, 
secured to his saddle, with one end resting on his 
stirrup, the long steel-headed lance, his own proper 
weapon, which, as he rode, projected backwards, and 
displayed its little pennoncelle, to dally with the faint 
breeze, or drop m the dead calm. To this cumbrous 
equipment must be added a surcoat of embroidered 
cloth, much frayed and worn, which was thus far 
useful, that it excluded the burning rays of the sun 
from the armour, which they would otherwise have 
rendered intolerable to the wearer. The surcoat bore, 
in several places, the arms of the owner, although 
much defaced. These seemed to be a couchant leopard, 
with the motto, “ I sleep — wake me not.” An outline 
of the same device might be traced on his shield, though 
many a blow had almost effaced the painting. The flat 
top of his cumbrous cylindrical helmet was unadorned 
with any crest. In retaining their own unwieldy de- 
fensive armour, the northern Crusaders seemed to set 
at defiance the nature of the climate and country to 
which they had come to war. 

The accoutrements of the horse were scarcely less 
massive and unwieldy than those of the rider. The 
animal had a heavy saddle plated with steel, uniting in 
front with a species of breastplate, and behind with 
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defensive armour made to cover the loins. Then there 
was a steel axe, or hammer, called a mace-of-arnis, and 
which hung to the saddle-bow ; the reins were secured 
by chain-work, and the front-stall of the bridle was a 
steel plate, with apertures for the eyes and nostrils, 
having in the midst a short sharp pike, projecting 
from the forehead of the horse like the horn of the 
fabulous unicorn. 

But habit had made the endurance of this load of 
panoply a second nature, both to the knight and his 
gallant charger. Numbers, indeed, of the western 
warriors who hurried to Palestine, died ere they became 
inured to the burning climate ; but there were others to 
whom that climate became innocent and even friendly, 
and among this fortunate number was the solitary 
horseman who now traversed the border of the Dead 
Sea. 

Nature, which cast his limbs in a mould of uncommon 
strength, fitted to wear his linked hauberk with as much 
ease as if the meshes had been formed of cobwebs, had 
endowed him with a constitution as strong as his limbs, 
and which bade defiance to almost all changes of cli- 
mate, as well as to fatigue and privations of every kind. 
His disposition seemed, in some degree, to partake of 
the qualities of his bodily frame ; and as the one pos- 
sessed great strength and endurance, united with the 
power of violent exertion, the other, under a calm and 
un'fiisturbed semblance, had much of the fiery and en- 
thusiastic love of glory which constituted the principal 
attribute of the renowned Norman line, and had ren- 
dered them sovereigns in every corner of Europe, where 
they had drawn their adventurous swords. 

It was not, however, to all the race that fortune pro- 
posed such tempting rewards ; and those obtained by 
the solitary knight during two years’ campaign in 
Palestine, had been only temporal fame, and, as he was 
taught to believe, spiritual privileges. Meantime, his 
slender stock of money had melted away, the rather 
that he did not pursue any of the ordinary modes by 
which the followers of the Crusade condescended to 
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recruit their diminished resources, at the expense of the 
people of Palestine ; he exacted no gifts from the 
wretched natives for sparing their possessions when 
engaged in warfare with the Saracens, and he had not 
availed himself of any opportunity of enriching himself 
by the ransom of prisoners of consequence. The small 
train which had followed him from his native country 
had been gradually diminished, as the means of main- 
taining them disappeared, and his only remaining squire 
was at present on a sick-bed, and unable to attend his 
master, who travelled, as we have seen, singly and alone. 
This was of little consequence to the Crusader, who was 
accustomed to consider his good sword as his safest 
escort, and devout thoughts as his best companion. 

Nature had, however, her demands for refreshment 
and repose, even on the iron frame and patient disposi- 
tion of the Knight of the Sleeping Leopard ; and at 
noon, when the Dead Sea lay at some distance on his 
right, he joyfully hailed the sight of two or three palm- 
trees, which arose beside the well which was assigned 
for his mid-day station. His good horse, too, which 
had plodded forward with the steady endurance of his 
master, now lifted his head, expanded his nostrils, and 
quickened his pace, as if he snuffed afar off the living 
waters, which marked the place of repose and refresh- 
ment. But labour and danger were doomed to intervene 
ere the horse or horseman reached the desired spot. 

As the Knight of the Couchant Leopard continue^to 
fix his eyes attentively on the yet distant cluster of 
palm-trees, it seemed to him as if some object was 
moving among them. The distant form separated 
itself from the trees, which partly hid its motions, 
and advanced towards the knight with a speed which 
soon showed a mounted horseman, whom his turban, 
long spear, and green caftan floating in the wind, 
on his nearer approach, showed to be a Saracen 
cavalier. “ In the desert,’* saith an Eastern proverb, 
‘‘no man meets a friend.’* The Crusader was totally 
indifferent whether the infidel, who now approached 
on his gallant barb, as if borne on the wings of an 
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eagle, came as friend or foe — perhaps, as a vowed 
champion of the Cross, he might rather have preferred 
the latter. He disengaged his lance from his saddle, 
seized it with the right hand, placed it in rest with 
its point half elevated, gathered up the reins in the 
left, waked his horse^s mettle with the spur, and pre- 
pared to encounter the stranger with the calm self- 
confidence belonging to the victor in many contests. 

The Saracen came on at the speedy gallop of an Arab 
horseman, managing his steed more by his limbs, and 
the inflection of his body, than by any use of the reins, 
which hung loose in his left hand ; so that he was 
enabled to wield the light round buckler of the skin of 
the rhinoceros, ornamented with silver loops, which he 
wore on his arm, swinging it as if he meant to oppose 
its slender circle to the formidable thrust of the western 
lance. His own long spear was not couched or levelled 
like that of his antagonist, but grasped by the middle 
with his right hand, and brandished at arm^s length 
above his head. As the cavalier approached his enemy 
at full career, he seemed to expect that the Knight of 
the Leopard should put his horse to the gallop to en- 
counter him. But the Christian knight, well acquainted 
with the customs of Eastern warriors, did not mean to 
exhaust his good horse by any unnecessary exertion ; 
and, on the contrary, made a dead halt, confident that 
if the enemy advanced to the actual shock, his own 
weight, and that of his powerful charger, would give 
him sufficient advantage, without the additional mo- 
mentum of rapid motion. Equally sensible and appre- 
hensive of such a probable result, the Saracen cavalier, 
when he had approached towards the Christian within 
twice the length of his lance, wheeled his steed to the 
left with inimitable dexterity, and rode twice round his 
antagonist, who, turning without quitting his ground, 
and presenting his front constantly to his enemy, frus- 
trated his attempts to attack him on an unguarded 
point ; so that the Saracen, wheeling his horse, was 
fain to retreat to the distance of a hundred yards. A 
second time, like a hawk attacking a heron, the Heathen 
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renewed the charge, and a second time was fain to 
retreat without coming to a close struggle. A third 
time he approached in the same manner, when the 
Christian knight, desirous to terminate this elusory 
warfare, in which he might at length have been worn 
out by the activity of his foeman, suddenly seized 
the mace which hung at his saddlebow, and, with a 
strong hand and unerring aim, hurled it against the 
head of the Emir*, for such and not less his enemy 
appeared. The Saracen was just aware of the for- 
midable missile in time to interpose his light buckler 
betwixt the mace and his head ; but the violence of 
the blow forced the buckler down on his turban, and 
though that defence also contributed to deaden its 
violence, the Saracen was beaten from his horse. 
Ere the Christian could avail himself of this mishap, 
his nimble foeman sprung from the ground, and call- 
ing on his horse, which instantly returned to his side, 
he leaped into his seat without touching the stirrup, 
and regained all the advantage of which the Knight 
of the Leopard hoped to deprive him. But the latter 
had in the meanwhile recovered his mace, and the 
Eastern cavalier, who remembered the strength and 
dexterity with \/hich his antagonist had aimed it, 
seemed to keep cautiously out of reach of that weapon, 
of which he had so lately felt the force, while he 
showed his purpose of waging a distant warfare with 
missile w^eapons of his own. Planting his long sfftar 
in the sand at a distance from the scene of combat, he 
strung, with great address, a short bow which he carried 
at his back, and putting his horse to the gallop, once 
more described two or three circles of a wider extent 
than formerly, in the course of which he discharged six 
arrows at the Christian with such unerring skill, that the 
goodness of his harness alone saved him from being 
wounded in as many places. The seventh shaft ap- 
parently found a less perfect part of the armour, and 
the Christian dropped heavily from his horse. But 
what was the surprise of the Saracen, when, dismount- 
ing to examine the condition of his prostrate enemy, he 
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found himself suddenly within the grasp of the European, 
who had had recourse to this artifice to bring his enemy 
within his reach ! Even in this deadly grapple, the 
Saracen was saved by his agility and presence of mind. 
He unloosed the sword-belt, in which the Knight of the 
Leopard had fixed his hold, and thus eluding his fatal 
grasp, mounted his horse, which seemed to watch his 
motions with the intelligence of a human being, and 
again rode off. But in the last encounter the Saracen 
had lost his sword and his quiver of arrows, both of 
which were attached to the girdle which he was obliged 
to abandon. He had also lost his turban in the 
struggle. These disadvantages seemed to incline the 
Moslem to a truce : He approached the Christian with 
his right hand extended, but no longer in a menacing 
attitude. 

“There is truce betwixt our nations,” he said, in 
the Lingua Franca commonly used for the purpose of 
communication with the Crusaders ; ‘‘ wherefore should 
there be war betwixt thee and me ? — Let there be peace 
betwixt us.” 

1 am well contented,’^ answered he of the Couchant 
Leopard ; ‘‘but what security dost thou offer that thou 
wilt observe the truce ? ” ' 

'“The word of a follower of the Prophet was never 
broken,” answered the Emir. “It is thou, brave 
Nazarene, from whom I should demand security, did 
I iibt know that treason seldom dwells with courage.” 

The Crusader felt that the confidence of the Moslem 
made him ashamed of his owm doubts. 

“ By the cross of my sword,” he said, laying his 
hand on the weapon as he spoke, “ I will be true com- 
panion to thee, Saracen, while our fortune wills that we 
remain in company together.” 

“ By Mahommed, Prophet of God, and by Allah, God 
of the Prophet,” replied his late foeman, “there is not 
treachery in my heart towards thee. And now wend we 
to yonder fountain, for the hour of rest is at hand, and 
the stream had hardly touched my lip when I was called 
to battle by thy approach.” 
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The Knight of the Couchant Leopard yielded a ready 
and courteous assent; and the late foes, without an 
angry look, or gesture of doubt, rode side by side to 
the little cluster of palm-trees. 


Times of danger have always, and in a peculiar degree, 
their seasons of good-will and of security ; and this was 
particularly so in the ancient feudal ages, in which, as 
the manners of the period had assigned war to be the 
chief and most worthy occupation of mankind, the 
intervals of peace, or rather of truce, were highly relished 
by those warriors to whom they were seldom granted, 
and endeared by the very circumstances which rendered 
them transitory. It is not worth while preserving any 
permanent enmity against a foe, whom a champion has 
fought with to-day, and may again stand in bloody 
opposition to on the next morning. The time and 
situation afforded so much room for the ebullition of 
violent passions, that men, unless when peculiarly 
opposed to each other, or provoked by the recollection 
of private and individual wrongs, cheerfully enjoyed in 
each other’s society the brief intervals of pacific 
intercourse which a warlike life admitted. 

The distinction of religions, nay, the fanatical zeal 
which animated the followers of the Cross and of the 
Crescent against each other, was much softened % a 
feeling so natural to generous combatants, and especially 
cherished by the spirit of chivalry. This last strong 
impulse had extended itself gradually from the Christians 
to their mortal enemies, the Saracens, both of Spain 
and of Palestine. The latter were indeed no longer the 
fanatical savages, who had burst from the centre of 
Arabian deserts, with the sabre in one hand, and the 
Koran in the other, to inflict death or the faith of 
Mahommed, or at the best, slavery and tribute, upon all 
who dared to oppose the belief of the prophet of Mecca. 
These alternatives indeed had been offered to the unwar- 
like Greeks and Syrians ; but in contending with the 
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western Christians, animated by a zeal as fiery as their 
own, and possessed of as unconquerable courage, 
address, and success in arms, the Saracens gradually 
caught a part of their manners, and especially of those 
chivalrous observances, which were so well calculated 
to charm the minds of a proud and conquering people. 
They had their tournaments and games of chivalry ; they 
had even their knights, or some rank analogous ; and 
above all, the Saracens observed their plighted faith 
with an accuracy which might sometimes put to shame 
those who owned a better religion. Their truces, whether 
national or betwixt individuals, were faithfully observed ; 
and thus it was, that war, in itself perhaps the greatest 
of evils, yet gave occasion for display of good faith, 
generosity, clemency, and even kindly affections, which 
less frequently occur in more tranquil periods, where the 
passions of men, experiencing wrongs, or entertaining 
quarrels which cannot be brought to instant decision, 
are apt to smoulder for a length of time in the bosoms 
of those who are so unhappy as to be their prey. 

It was under the influence of these milder feelings, 
which soften the horrors of warfare, that the Christian 
and Saracen, who had so lately done their best for each 
other’s mutual destruction, rode at a slow pace towards 
the fountain of palm-trees, to which the Knight of the 
Couchant Leopard had been tending, when interrupted 
in mid-passage by his fleet and dangerous adversary. 
E&h was wrapt for some time in his own reflections, 
and took breath after an encounter which had threatened 
to be fatal to one or both ; and their good horses seemed 
no less to enjoy the interval of repose. That of the 
Saiacen, however, though he had been forced into much 
the more violent and extended sphere of motion, appeared 
to have suffered less from fatigue than the charger of 
the European knight. The sweat hung still clammy on 
the limbs of the last when those of the noble Arab were 
completely dried by the interval of tranquil exercise, all 
saving the foam-flakes which were still visible on his 
bridle and housings. The loose soil on which he trod 
so much augmented the distress of the Christian’s horse, 
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heavily loaded by his own armour and the weight ot his 
rider, that the latter jumped from his saddle, and led his 
charger along the deep dust of the loamy soil, which 
was burnt in the sun into a substance more impalpable 
than the finest sand, and thus gave the faithful horse 
refreshment at the expense of his own additional toil ; 
for, iron-sheathed as he was, he sunk over the mailed 
shoes at every step which he placed on a surface so light 
and unresisting. 

“You are right,’* said the Saracen ; and it was the 
first word that either had spoken since their truce was 
concluded, — “ your strong horse deserves your care ; 
but what do you in the desert with an animal, which 
sinks over the fetlock at every step, as if he would plant 
each foot deep as the root of a date-tree ? ” 

“ Thou speakest rightly, Saracen,” said the Christian 
knight, not delighted at the tone with which the iniidel 
criticised his favourite horse, — “ rightly, according to thy 
knowledge and observation. But my good horse hath 
ere now borne me, in mine own land, over as wide a 
lake as thou seest yonder spread out behind us, yet not 
wet one hair above his hoof.” 

The Saracen kvoked at him with as much surprise as 
his manners pei/mitted him to testify, which was only 
expressed by a slight approach to a disdainful smile, that 
hardly curled perceptibly the broad thick mustache 
which enveloped his upper lip. 

“ It is justly spoken,” he said, instantly composing 
himself to his usual serene gravity, — “ list to a Frank, 
and hear a fable.” 

“ Thou art not courteous, misbeliever,” replied the 
Crusader, “ to doubt the word of a dubbed knight ; and 
were it not that thou speakest in ignorance, and not in 
malice, our truce had its ending ere it is well begun. 
Thinkest thou I tell thee an untruth when I say, that I, 
one of five hundred horsemen, armed in complete mail, 
have ridden — ay, and ridden for miles, upon water as 
solid as the crystal, and ten times less brittle ! ” 

“ What wouldst thou tell me ? ” answered the Moslem ; 
•‘yonder inland sea thou dost point at is peculiar in this, 
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that by the special curse of God, it suflfereth nothing to 
sink in its waves, but wafts them away, and casts them 
on its margin ; but neither the Dead Sea, nor any of 
the seven oceans which environ the earth, will endure 
on their surface the pressure of a horse’s foot, more than 
the Red Sea endured to sustain the advance of Pharaoh 
and his host.” 

You speak truth after your knowledge, Saracen,” 
said the Christian knight ; “and yet, trust me, I fable not, 
according to mine. Heat, in this climate, converts the 
soil into something almost as unstable as water ; and in 
my land cold often converts the water itself into a 
substance as hard as rock. Let us speak of this no 
longer ; for the thoughts of the calm, clear, blue 
refulgence of a winter’s lake, glimmering to stars and 
moonbeam, aggravate the horrors of this fiery desert, 
where, methinks, the very air which we breathe is like 
the vapour of a fiery furnace vseven times heated.” 

The Saracen looked on him with some attention, as 
if to discover in what sense he was to understand words, 
which, to him, must have appeared cither to contain 
something of mystery, or of imposition. At length he 
seemed determined in what mannei: to receive the 
language of his new companion. 

“ You are,” he said, “ of a nation that loves to laugh, 
and you make sport with yourselves, and with others, 
by telling what is impossible, and reporting what never 
chanced. Thou art one of the knights of France, who 
hold it for glee and pastime to gah^ as they term it, of 
exploits that are beyond human power. I were wrong 
to challenge, for the time, the privilege of thy speech, 
since boasting is more natural to thee than truth.” 

“I am not of their land, neither of their fashion,” 
said the Knight, ‘ ‘ which is, as thou well sayest, to gab 
of that which they dare not undertake, or undertaking 
cannot perfect. But in this I have imitated their folly, 
brave Saracen, that in talking to thee of what thou 
canst not comprehend, I have, even in speaking most 
simple truth, fully incurred the character of a braggart 
in thine eyes ; so, I pray you, let my words pass.” 
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They had now arrived at the knot of palm-trees, and 
the fountain which welled out from beneath their shade 
in sparkling profusion. 

We have spoken of a moment of truce in the midst of 
war ; and this, a spot of beauty in the midst of a sterile 
desert, was scarce less dear to the imagination. It was 
a scene which, perhaps, would elsewhere have deserved 
little notice ; but as the single speck, in a boundless 
horizon, which promised the refreshment of shade and 
living water, these blessings, held cheap where they are 
common, rendered the fountain and its neighbourhood 
a little paradise. Some generous or charitable hand, 
ere yet the evil days of Palestine began, had walled in 
and arched over the fountain, to preserve it from being 
absorbed in the earth, or choked by the flitting clouds 
of dust with which the least breath of wind covered the 
desert. The arch was now broken, and partly ruinous ; 
but it still so far projected over, and covered in the 
fountain, that it excluded the sun in a great measure from 
its waters, which, hardly touched by a straggling beam, 
while all around was blazing, lay in a steady repose, 
alike delightful tc the eye and the imagination. Stealing 
from under the arch, they were first received in a marble 
basin, much defaced indeed, but still cheering the eye, 
by showing that the place was anciently considered as a 
station, that the hand of man had been there, and that 
man’s accommodation had been in some measure attended 
to. The thirsty and weary traveller was reminded t)y 
these signs, that others had suffered similar difficulties, 
reposed in the same spot, and, doubtless, found their 
way in safety to a more fertile country. Again, the 
scarce visible current which escaped from the basin, 
served to nourish the few trees which surrounded the 
fountain, and where it sunk into the ground and dis- 
appeared, its refreshing presence was acknowledged by 
a carpet of velvet verdure. 

In this delightful spot the two warriors halted, and 
each, after his own fashion, proceeded to relieve his 
horse from saddle, bit, and rein, and permitted the 
animals to drink at the basin ere they refreshed them- 
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selves from the fountain head, which arose under the 
vault. They then suffered the steeds to go loose, con- 
fident that their interest, as well as their domesticated 
habits, would prevent their straying from the pure water 
and fresh grass. 

Christian and Saracen next sat down together on the 
turf, and produced each the small allowance of store 
which they carried for their own refreshment. Yet, ere 
they severally proceeded to their scanty meal, they eyed 
each other with that curiosity which the close and 
doubtful conflict in which they had been so lately engaged 
was calculated to inspire. Each was desirous to measure 
the strength, and form some estimate of the character, 
of an adversary so formidable ; and each was compelled 
to acknowledge, that had he fallen in the conflict, it 
had been by a noble hand. 

The champions formed a striking contrast to each 
other in person and features, and might have formed no 
inaccurate representatives of their different nations. The 
Frank seemed a powerful man, built after the ancient 
Gothic cast of form, with light brown hair, which, on 
the removal of his helmet, was seen to curl thick and 
profusely over his head. His features had acquired, 
from the hot climate, a hue much darker than those 
parts of his neck which were less frequently exposed to 
view, or than was warranted by his full and well-opened 
blue eye, the colour of his hair, and of the mustaches 
wllich thickly shaded his upper lip, while his chin was 
carefully divested of beard, after the Norman fashion. 
His nose was Grecian and well formed ; his mouth a 
little large in proportion, but filled with well-set, strong, 
and beautifully white teeth ; his head small, and set 
upon the neck with much grace. His age could not 
exceed thirty, but if the effects of toil and climate were 
allowed for, might be three or four years under that 
period. His form was tall, powerful, and athletic, like 
that of a man whose strength might, in later life, become 
unwieldy, but which was hitherto united with lightness 
and activity. His hands, when he withdrew the mailed 
gloves, were long, fair, and well proportioned ; the 
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wrist-bones peculiarly large and strong ; and the arms 
themselves remarkably well-shaped and brawny. A 
military hardihood, and careless frankness of expression, 
characterised his language and his motions ; and his 
voice had the tone of one more accustomed to command 
than to obey, and who was in the habit of expressin^^- 
his sentiments aloud and boldly, whenever he was called 
upon to announce them. 

The Saracen Emir formed a marked and striking 
contrast with the western Crusader. His stature was 
indeed above the middle size, but he was at least three 
inches shorter than the European, whose size approached 
the gigantic. His slender limbs, and long spare hands 
and arms, though well proportioned to his person, and 
suited to the style of his countenance, did not at first 
aspect promise the display of vigour and elasticity which 
the Emir had lately exhibited. But on looking more 
closely, his limbs, where exposed to view, seemed 
divested of all that was fleshy or cumbersome ; so that 
nothing being left but bone, brawn, and sinew, it was a 
frame fitted for exertion and fatigue, far beyond that of 
a bulky champion, whose strength and size are counter- 
balanced by weight, and who is exhausted by his own 
exertions. The countenance of the Saracen naturally 
bore a general national resemblance to the Eastern tribe 
from whom he descended, and was as unlike as possible 
to the exaggerated terms in which the minstrels of the 
day were wont to represent the infidel champions, ahd 
the fabulous description which a sister art still presents 
as the Saracen’s head upon signposts. His features 
were small, well formed, and delicate, though deeply 
embrowned by the Eastern sun, and terminated by a 
flowing and curled black beard, which seemed trimmed 
with peculiar care. The nose was straight and regular, 
the eyes keen, deep-set, black, and glowing, and his 
teeth equalled in beauty the ivory of his deserts. The 
person and proportions of the Saracen, in short, stretched 
on the turf near to his powerful antagonist, might have 
been compared to his sheeny and crescent-formed sabre, 
with its narrow and light, but bright and keen Damascus 
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blade, contrasted with the long and ponderous Gothic 
war-sword which was flung unbuckled on the same sod. 
The Emir was in the very flower of his age, and might 
perhaps have been termed eminently beautiful, but for 
the narrowness of his forehead, and something of too 
much thinness and sharpness of feature, or at least 
what might have seemed such in a European estimate 
of beauty. 

The manners of the Eastern warrior were grave, 
graceful, and decorous ; indicating, however, in some 
particulars, the habitual restraint which men of warm 
and choleric tempers often set as a guard upon their 
native impetuosity of disposition, and at the same time 
a sense of his own dignity, which seemed to impose a 
certain formality of behaviour in him who entertained 
it. 

This haughty feeling of superiority was perhaps 
equally entertained by his new European acquaintance, 
but the effect was different ; and the same feeling, which 
dictated to the Christian knight a bold, blunt, and some- 
what careless bearing, as one too conscious of his own 
importance to be anxious about the opinions of others, 
appeared to prescribe to the Saracen a style of courtesy 
more studiously and formally observant of ceremony. 
Both were courteous ; but the courtesy of the Christian 
seemed to flow rather from a good-humoured sense 
of what was due to others ; that of the Moslem, from 
a high feeling of what was to be expected from himself. 

The provision which each had made for his refresh- 
ment was simple, but the meal of the Saracen was 
abstemious. A handful of dates, and a morsel of coarse 
barley-bread, sufficed to relieve the hunger of the latter, 
whose education had habituated him to the fare of 
the desert, although, since their Syrian conquests, the 
Arabian simplicity of life frequently gave place to the 
most unbounded profusion of luxury. A few draughts 
from the lovely fountain by which they reposed completed 
his meal. That of the Christian, though coarse, was 
more genial. Dried hog’s flesh, the abomination of the 
Moslemah, was the chief part of his repast ; and his 
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drink, derived from a leathern bottle, contained some- 
thing better than pure element. He fed with more 
display of appetite, and drank with more appearance of 
satisfaction, than the Saracen judged it becoming to 
show in the performance of a mere bodily function ; 
and, doubtless, the secret contempt which each enter- 
tained for the other, as the follower of a false religion, 
was considerably increased by the marked difference of 
their diet and manners. But each had found the weight 
of his opponent’s arm, and the mutual respect which the 
bold struggle had created, was sufficient to subdue other 
and inferior considerations. Yet the Saracen could not 
help remarking the circumstances which displeased him 
in the Christian’s conduct and manners ; and, after he 
had witnessed for some time in silence the keen appetite 
which protracted the knight’s banquet long after his own 
was concluded, he thus addressed him : — 

“ Valiant Nazarene, is it fitting that one who can 
fight like a man, should feed like a dog or a wolf? Even 
a misbelieving Jew would shudder at the food which you 
seem to eat with as much relish as if it were fruit from 
the trees of Paradise.’* 

“Valiant Saracen,” answered the Christian, looking 
up with some surprise at the accusation thus un- 
expectedly brought, “ know thou that I exercise my 
Christian freedom, in using that which is forbidden to 
the Jews, being, as they esteem themselves, under the 
bondage of the old law of Moses. We, Saracen, belt 
known to thee, have a better warrant for what we do — 
Ave Maria ! — be we thankful.” And, as if in defiance 
of his companion’s scruples, he concluded a short Latin 
grace with a long draught from the leathern bottle. 

“That, too, you call a part of your liberty,” said the 
Saracen; “and as you feed like the brutes, so you 
degrade yourself to the bestial condition, by drinking 
a poisonous liquor which even they refuse ! ” 

“ Know, foolish Saracen,” replied the Christian, 
without hesitation, “that thou blasphemest the gifts of 
God, even with the blasphemy of thy father Ishmael. 
The juice of the grape is given to him that will use it 
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wisely, as that which cheers the heart of man after toil, 
refreshes him in sickness, and comforts him in sorrow. 
He who so enjoyeth it may thank God for his wine-cup 
as for his daily bread : and he who abuseth the gift of 
Heaven, is not a greater fool in his intoxication than 
thou in thine abstinence.** 

The keen eye of the Saracen kindled at this sarcasm, 
and his hand sought the hilt of his poniard. It was but a 
momentary thought, however, and died away in the 
recollection of the powerful champion with whom he had 
to deal, and the desperate grapple, the impression of 
which still throbbed in his limbs and veins ; and he con- 
tented himself with pursuing the contest in colloquy, 
as more convenient for the time. 

Thy words,** he said, “O Nazarene, might create 
anger, did not thy ignorance raise compassion. See*st 
thou not, O thou more blind than any who asks alms at 
the door of the Mosque, that the liberty thou dost boast 
of is restrained even in that which is dearest to man*s 
happiness, and to his household ; and that thy law, if 
thou dost practise it, binds thee in marriage to one single 
mate, be she sick or healthy, be she fruitful or barren, 
bring she comfort and joy, or clamour and strife, to 
thy table and to thy bed ? This, Nazarene, I do indeed 
call slavery ; whereas, to the faithful, hath the Prophet 
assigned upon earth the patriarchal privileges of Abraham 
our father, and of Solomon, the wisest of mankind, 
having given us here a succession of beauty at our 
pleasure, and beyond the grave the black-eyed houris of 
Paradise.*’ 

“ Now, by His name that I most reverence in Heaven,’* 
said the Christian, “ and by hers whom I most worship 
on earth, thou art but a blinded and a bewildered 
infidel! — ^That diamond signet, which thou wearest 
on thy finger, thou boldest it, doubtless, as of inestimable 
value?” 

‘‘ Balsora and Bagdad cannot show the like,** replied 
the Saracen ; “ but what avails it to our purpose ? ’* 

‘‘Much,” replied the Frank, “as thou shalt thyself 
confess. Take my war-axe, and dash the stone into 
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twenty shivers ; — would each fragment be as valuable 
as the original gem, or would they, all collected, bear 
the tenth part of its estimation ? 

‘‘That is a child’s question,” answered the Saracen ; 
“the fragments of such a stone would not equal the 
entire jewel in the degree of hundreds to one.” 

“ Saracen,” replied the Christian warrior, “the love 
which a true knight binds on one only, fair and faithful, 
is the gem entire ; the affection thou flingest among thy 
enslaved wives and half-wedded slaves is worthless, 
comparatively, as the sparkling shivers of the broken 
diamond.” 

“Now, by the Holy Cahba,” said the Emir, “thou 
art a madman, who hugs his chain of iron as if it were 
of gold ! — Look more closely. This ring of mine would 
lose half its beauty were not the signet encircled and 
enchased with these lesser brilliants, which grace it and 
set it off. The central diamond is man, firm and entire, 
his value depending on himself alone ; and this circle of 
lesser jewels are women, borrowing his lustre, which he 
deals out to them as best suits his pleasure or his con- 
venience. Take the central stone from the signet, and 
the diamond itself remains as valuable as ever, while 
the lesser gems are comparatively of little value. And 
this is the true reading of thy parable ; for, what sayeth 
the poet Mansour ; ‘ It is the favour of man which giveth 
beauty and comeliness to woman, as the stream glitters 
no longer when the sun ceaseth to shine.’ ” * 

“ Saracen,” replied the Crusader, “thou speakest like 
one who never saw a woman worthy the affection of 
a soldier. Believe me, couldst thou look upon those 
of Europe, to whom, after Heaven, we of the order of 
knighthood vow fealty and devotion, thou wouldst 
loathe for ever the poor sensual slaves who form thy 
harem. The beauty of our fair ones gives point to 
our spears, and edge to our swords ; their words are 
our law ; and as soon will a lamp shed lustre when 
unkindled, as a knight distinguish himself by feats of 
arms, having no mistress of his affection.” 

“ I have heard of this frenzy among the warriors of 
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the west,” said the Emir, ‘‘and have ever accounted it 
one of the accompanying- symptoms of that insanity, 
which brings you hither to obtain possession of an 
empty sepulchre. But yet, methinks, so highly have 
the F ranks whom I have met with extolled the beauty ot 
their women, I could be well contented to behold with 
mine own eyes those charms, which can transform such 
brave warriors into the tools of their pleasure.” 

“Brave Saracen,” said the Knight, “if I were not 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, it should be my 
pride to conduct you, on assurance of safety, to the 
camp of Richard of England, than whom none knows 
better how to do honour to a noble foe ; and though 
I be poor and unattended, yet have I interest to secure 
for thee, or any such as thou seemest, not safety only, 
but respect and esteem. There shouldst thou see 
several of the fairest beauties of France and Britain 
form a small circle, the brilliancy of which exceeds 
ten thousand-fold the lustre of mines of diamonds such 
as thine.” 

“Now, by the corner-stone of the Cahba,” said the 
Saracen, “ I will accept thy invitation as freely as it is 
given, if thou wilt postpone thy present intent ; and, 
credit me, brave Nazarenc, it were better for thyself to 
turn back thy horse^s head towards the camp of thy 
people, for, to travel towards Jerusalem without a 
passport, is but a wilful casting away of thy life.” 

I have a pass,” answered the Knight, producing a 
parchment, “under Saladin’s hand and signet.” 

The Saracen bent his head to the dust as he recog- 
nised the seal and handwriting of the renowned Soldan 
of Egypt and Syria ; and having kissed the paper with 
profound respect, he pressed it to his forehead, then 
returned it to the Christian, saying, “ Rash Frank, 
thou hast sinned against thine own blood and mine, for 
not showing this to me when we met.” 

“You came with levelled spear,” said the Knight; 
“ had a troop of Saracens so assailed me, it might have 
stood with my honour to have shown the Soldan's pass, 
but never to one man.” 
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‘‘And yet one man,** said the Saracen, haughtily, 
“was enough to interrupt your journey.** 

“True, brave Moslem,** replied the Christian; “but 
there are few such as thou art. Such falcons fly not in 
flocks, or if they do, they pounce not in numbers upon one. ** 
“Thou dost us but justice,** said the Saracen, evi- 
dently gratified by the compliment, as he had been 
touched by the implied scorn of the European’s previous 
boast; “from us thou shouldst have had no wrong; 
but well was it for me that I failed to slay thee, with 
the safeguard of the king of kings upon thy person. 
Certain it were, that the cord or the sabre had justly 
avenged such guilt.** 

“ I am glad to hear that its influence shall be availing 
to me,** said the Knight; “for I have heard that the 
road is infested with robber-tribes, who regard nothing 
in comparison of an opportunity of plunder.** 

“The truth has been told to thee, brave Christian,** 
said the Saracen; “but I swear to thee, by the turban 
of the Prophet, that shouldst thou miscarry in any 
haunt of such villains, I will myself undertake thy 
revenge with five thousand horse ; I will slay every 
male of them, and send their women into such distant 
captivity that the name of their tribe shall never again 
be heard within five hundred miles of Damascus. I 
will sow with salt the foundations of their village, and 
there shall never live thing dwell there, even from that 
time forward,** * 

“ I had rather the trouble which you design for your- 
self, were in revenge of some other more important 
person than of me, noble Emir,** replied the Knight ; 
“but my vow is recorded in Heaven, for good or for 
evil, and I must be indebted to you for pointing me out 
the way to my resting-place for this evening.** 

“That,** said the Saracen, “must be under the black 
covering of my father’s tent.** 

“This night,** answered the Christian, “ I must pass 
in prayer and penitence with a holy man, Theodorick of 
Engaddi, who dwells amongst these wilds, and spends 
his life in the service of God.’* 
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“ I will at least see you safe thither,” said the Saracen. 

“That would be pleasant convoy for me,” said the 
Christian, “ yet might endanger the future security of the 
good father ; for the cruel hand of your people has been 
red with the blood of the servants of the Lord, and there- 
fore do we come hither in plate and mail, with sword 
and lance, to open the road to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
protect the chosen saints and anchorites who yet dwell 
in this land of promise and of miracle.” 

“ Nazarene,” said the Moslem, “in this the Greeks 
and Syrians have much belied us, seeing we do but after 
the word of Abu-Bekr El-sideek, the successor of the 
Prophet, and, after him, the first commander of true 
believers. ‘ Go forth,* he said, ‘ Yezed Ben Abi 
Sophyan,* when he sent that renowned general to 
take Syria from the infidels, ‘ quit yourselves like 
men in battle, but slay neither the aged, the infirm, the 
women, nor the children. Waste not the land, neither 
destroy corn and fruit-trees, they are the gifts of Allah. 
Keep faith when you have made any covenant, even if 
it be to your own harm. If ye find holy men labouring 
with their hands, and serving God in the desert, hurt 
them not, neither destroy their dwellings. But when 
you find them with shaven crowns, they are of the 
synagogue of Satan ! smite with the sabre, slay, cease not 
till they become believers or tributaries.* As the Caliph, 
companion of the Prophet, hath told us, so have we 
dcfne, and those whom our justice has smitten are but 
the priests of Satan. But unto the good men who, 
without stirring up nation against nation, worship 
sincerely in the faith of Issa Ben Miriam, we are a 
shadow and a shield ; and such being he whom you 
seek, even though the light of the Prophet hath not 
reached him, from me he will only have love, favour, and 
regard.** 

“The anchorite, whom I would now visit,** said the 
warlike pilgrim, “is, I have heard, no priest ; but were 
he of that anointed and sacred order, I would prove with 
my good lance, against paynim and infidel ** 

“Let us not defy each other, brother,’* interrupted 
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the Saracen; ‘‘we shall find, either of us, enough of 
Fra'nks or of Moslemah on whom to exercise both sword 
and lance. This Theodorick is protected both by Turk and 
Arab ; and though one of strange conditions at intervals, 
yet, on the whole, he bears himself so well as the fol- 
lower of his own prophet, that he merits the protection 

of him who was sent ” 

“ Now, by Our Lady, Saracen,” exclaimed the Chris- 
tian, “if thou darest name in the same breath, the 

camel-driver of Mecca with ” 

An electrical shock of passion thrilled through the form 
of the Emir ; but it was only momentary, and the calm- 
ness of his reply had both dignity and reason in it, when 
he said, “ Slander not him whom thou knowest not ; the 
rather that we venerate the founder of thy religion, 
while we condemn the doctrine which priests have spun 
from it. I will myself guide thee to the cavern of 
the hermit, which, methinks, without my help, thou 
wouldst find it a hard matter to reach. And, on the 
way, let us leave to mollahs and to monks, to dis- 
pute about the divinity of our faith, and speak on themes 
which belong to youthful warriors, — upon battles, upon 
beautiful women, upon sharp swords, and upon bright 
armour.” 
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[M^0(fds(ock is an unequal novel. There is some excellent 
writing and some vigorous and dramatic scenes. The portrait of 
Charles II is an admirable one, and some of his scenes with 
Alice Lee have the making of a fine drama in them. It was written 
when Scott's disasters, domestic and financial, were crowding 
thick upon him ; but it shows little trace of despondency or 
gloom. Its defects are easily seen. The character of Cromwell 
is neither historically true nor in itself convincing. Bletson belongs 
to the Convention of the year 1794 and is a strange figure among 
the Independents of 1653. The mysterious happenings at the 
beginning of the book are never explained. The happy escape 
of the principal characters seems to come from burlesque rather 
than from serious romance. But, in spite of all, the interest of 
the book rarely flags. The passage here given is a thoroughly 
successful piece of historico-romantic writing,] 

(Chapter I) 

Some were for gospel ministers, 

And some for red-coat seculars. 

As men most fit t’ hold forth the word, 

And wield the one and th’ other sword. 

Butler’s Hudidras, 

There is a handsome parish church in the town of 
Woodstock, — I am told so, at least, for I never saw it, 
having scarce time, when at the place, to view the 
magnificence of Blenheim, its painted halls and tapestried 
bowers, and then return in due season to dine in hall 

with my learned friend, the provost of ; being one 

of those occasions on which a man wrongs himself 
extremely, if he lets his curiosity interfere with his 
punctuality. I had the church accurately described to 
me, with a view to this work ; but, as I have some 
reason to doubt whether my informant had ever seen 
the inside of it himself, I shall be content to say that it 
Y 321 
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is now a handsome edifice, most part of which was 
rebuilt forty or fifty years since, although it still contains 
some arches of the old chantry, founded, it is said, by 
King John. It is to this more ancient part of the 
building that my story refers. 

On a morning in the end of September, or beginning 
of October, in the year 1652, being a day appointed 
for a solemn thanksgiving for the decisive victory at 
Worcester, a respectable audience was assembled in 
the old chantry, or chapel of King John. The condition 
of the church and character of the audience both bore 
witness to the rage of civil war, and the peculiar spirit 
of the times. The sacred edifice showed many marks 
of dilapidation. The windows, once filled with stained 
glass, had been dashed to pieces with pikes and muskets, 
as matters of and pertaining to idolatry. The carving 
on the reading-desk was damaged, and two fair screens 
of beautiful sculptured oak had been destroyed, for the 
same pithy and conclusive reason. The high altar had 
been removed, and the gilded railing, which was once 
around it, was broken down and carried off. The 
effigies of several tombs were mutilated, and now lay 
scattered about the church, 

Torn from their destined niche — unworthy meed 

Of knig^htly counsel or heroic deed I 

The autumn wind piped through empty aisles, in 
which the remains of stakes and trevisses of roiigh- 
hewn timber, as well as a quantity of scattered hay and 
trampled straw, seemed to intimate th it the hallowed 
precincts had been, upon some late emergency, made 
the quarters of a troop of horse. 

The audience, like the building, was abated in 
splendour. None of the ancient and habitual wor- 
shippers during peaceful times, were now to be seen 
in their carved galleries, with hands shadowing their 
brows, while composing their minds to pray where 
their fathers had prayed, and after the same mode of 
worship. The eye of the yeoman and peasant sought 
in vain the tall form of old Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, 
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as, wrapped in his laced cloak, and with beard and 
whiskers duly composed, he moved slowly through the 
aisles, followed by the faithful mastiff, or bloodhound, 
which in old time had saved his master by his fidelity, 
and which regularly followed him to church. Bevis, 
indeed, fell under the proverb which avers, ‘‘ He is a 
good dog which goes to church ; ” for, bating an 
occasional temptation to warble along with the accord, 
he behaved himself as decorously as any of the con- 
gregation, and returned as much edified, perhaps, as 
most of them. The damsels of Woodstock looked as 
vainly for the laced cloaks, jingling spurs, slashed 
boots, and tall plumes, of the young cavaliers of this 
and other high-born houses, moving through the streets 
and the churchyard with the careless ease, which 
indicates perhaps rather an overweening degree of self- 
confidence, yet shows graceful when mingled with 
good humour and courtesy. The good old dames, too, 
in their white hoods and black velvet gowns — their 
daughters, ‘‘the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’* — 
where were they all now, who, when they entered the 
church, used to divide men’s thoughts between them 
and Heaven? “But, ah! Alice Lee — so sweet, so 
gentle, so condescending in thy loveliness — [thus pro- 
ceeds a contemporary annalist, whose manuscript we 
have deciphered] — why is my story to turn upon thy 
fallen fortunes? and why not rather to the period when, 
in <ihe very dismounting from your palfrey, you attracted 
as many eyes as if an angel had descended, — as many 
blessings as if the benignant being had come fraught 
with good tidings ! No creature wert thou of an idle 
romancer’s imagination — no being fantastically be- 
dizened with inconsistent perfections ; — thy merits 
made me love thee well — and for thy faults — so well 
did they show amid thy good qualities, that I think 
they made me love thee better.” 

With the house of Lee had disappeared from the 
chantry of King John others of gentle blood and 
honoured lineage — Freemantles, Winklecombs, Dry- 
cotts, etc. ; for the air that blew over the towers of 
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Oxford was unfavourable to the growth of Puritanism, 
which was more general in the neighbouring counties. 
There were among the congregation, however, one or 
two that, by their habits and demeanour, seemed 
country gentlemen of consideration, and there were 
also present some of the notables of the town of Wood- 
stock, cutlers or glovers chiefly, whose skill in steel or 
leather had raised them to a comfortable livelihood. 
These dignitaries wore long black cloaks, plaited close 
at the neck, and, like peaceful citizens, carried their 
Bibles and memorandum-books at their girdles, instead 
of knife or sword. This respectable, but least numerous 
part of the audience, were such decent persons as had 
adopted the Presbyterian form of faith, renouncing the 
liturgy and hierarchy of the Church of England, and 
living under the tuition of the Rev. Nehemiah Hold- 
enough, much famed for the length and strength of his 
powers of predication. With these grave seniors sat 
their goodly dames in ruff and gorget, like the portraits 
which in catalogues of paintings are designed “wife of 
a burgomaster;’’ and their pretty daughters, whose 
study, like that of Chaucer’s physician, was not always 
in the Bible, but who were, on the contrary, when a 
glance could escape, the vigilance of their honoured 
mothers, inattentive themselves, and the cause of 
inattention in others. 

But, besides these dignified persons, there were in 
the church a numerous collection of the lower orders, 
some brought thither by curiosity, but many of them 
unwashed artificers, bewildered in the theological dis- 
cussions of the time, and of as many various sects as 
there are colours in the rainbow. The presumption of 
these learned Thebans being in exact proportion to 
their ignorance, the last was total and the first bound- 
less. Their behaviour in the church was anything but 
reverential or edifying. Most of them affected a cynical 
contempt for all that was only held sacred by human 
sanction— the church was to these men but a steeple- 
house, the clergyman, an ordinary person; her ordi- 
nances, dry bran and sapless pottage, unfitted for the 
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spiritualised palates of the saints, and the prayer, an 
address to Heaven, to which each acceded or not as in 
his too critical judgment he conceived fit. 

The elder amongst them sat or lay on the benches, 
with their high-steeple crowned hats pulled over their 
severe and knitted brows, waiting for the Presbyterian 
parson, as mastiffs sit in dumb expectation of the bull 
that is to be brought to the stake The younger mixed, 
some of them, a bolder license of manners with their 
heresies ; they gazed round on the women, yawned, 
coughed, and whispered, ate apples, and cracked nuts, 
as if in the gallery of a theatre ere the piece commences. 

Besides all these, the congregation contained a few 
soldiers, some in corselets and steel caps, some in buff, 
and others in red coats. These men of war had their 
bandoleers, with ammunition, slung round them, and 
rested on their pikes and muskets. They, too, had 
their peculiar doctrines on the most difficult points of 
religion, and united the extravagances of enthusiasm 
with the most determined courage and resolution in the 
field. The burghers of Woodstock looked on these 
military saints with no small degree of awe ; for though 
not often sullied with deeds of plunder or cruelty, they 
had the power of both absolutely in their hands, and 
the peaceful citizen had no alternative, save submission, 
to whatever the ill-regulated and enthusiastic imagina- 
tions of their martial guides might suggest. 

After some time spent in waiting for him, Mr. 
Holdenough began to walk up the aisles of the chapel, 
not with the slow and dignified carriage with which the 
old Rector was of yore wont to maintain the dignity of 
the surplice, but with a hasty step, like one who arrives 
too late at an appointment, and bustles forward to 
make the best use of his time. He was a tall thin man, 
with an adust complexion, and the vivacity of his eye 
indicated some irascibility of temperament. His dress 
was brown, not black, and over his other vestments he 
wore, in honour of Calvin, a Geneva cloak of a blue 
colour, which fell backwards from his shoulders as he 
posted on to the pulpit. His grizzled hair was cut as 
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short as shears could perform the feat, and covered 
with a black silk skull-cap, which stuck so close to his 
head, that the two ears expanded from under it as if 
they had been intended as handles by which to lift 
the whole person. Moreover, the worthy divine wore 
spectacles, and a long grizzled peaked beard, and he 
carried in his hand a small pocket-bible with silver 
clasps. Upon arriving at the pulpit, he paused a 
moment to take breath, then began to ascend the steps 
by two at a time. 

But his course was arrested by a strong hand, which 
seized his cloak. It was that of one who had detached 
himself from the group of soldiery. He was a stout 
man of middle stature, with a quick eye, and a counten- 
ance, which, though plain, had yet an expression that 
fixed the attention. His dress, though not strictly 
military, partook of that character. He wore large 
hose made of calves-leather, and a tuck, as it was then 
called, or rapier, of tremendous length, balanced on 
the other side by a dagger. The belt was morocco, 
garnished with pistols. 

The minister, thus intercepted in his duty, faced 
round upon the party who had seized him, and de- 
manded, in no gentle tone, the meaning of the 
interruption. 

“Friend,’' quoth the intruder, “is it thy purpose to 
hold forth to these good people ? ” ^ 

“Ay, marry is it,” said the clergyman, “ and such is 
my bounden duty. Woe to me if I preach not the 
gospel — Prithee, friend, let me not in my labour ” 

“ Nay,” said the man of warlike mien, “ I am myself 
minded to hold forth ; therefore, do thou desist, or if 
thou wilt do by mine advice, remain and fructify with 
those poor goslings, to whom I am presently about to 
shake forth the crumbs of comfortable doctrine.” 

“Give place, thou man of Satan,” said the priest, 
waxing wroth; “respect mine order — my cloth.” 

“ I see no more to respect in the cut of thy cloak, or 
in the cloth of which it is fashioned,” said the other, 
“than thou didst in the Bishop’s rochets — they were 
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black and white, thou art blue and brown. Sleeping 
dogs every one of you, lying down, loving to slumber — 
shepherds that starve the flock but will not watch it, 
each looking to his own gain — hum.” 

Scenes of this indecent kind were so common at the 
time, that no one thought of interfering ; the congrega- 
tion looked on in silence, the better class scandalised, 
and the lower orders, some laughing, and others back- 
ing the soldier or minister as their fancy dictated. 
Meantime the struggle waxed fiercer ; Mr. Holdenough 
clamoured for assistance. 

“ Master Mayor of Woodstock,” he exclaimed, “ wilt 
thou be among those wicked magistrates who bear the 
sword in vain ? — Citizens, will you not help your 
pastor? — Worthy Aldermen, will you see me strangled 
on the pulpit stairs by this man of buff and Belial ? — 
But lo, I will overcome him, and cast his cords from 
me.” 

As Holdenough spoke, he struggled to ascend the 
pulpit stairs, holding hard on the banisters. His 
tormentor held fast by the skirts of the cloak, which 
went nigh to the choking of the wearer, until, as 
he spoke the w’ords last mentioned, in a half-strangled 
voice, Mr. Holdenough dexterously slipped the string 
which tied it round his neck, so that the garment 
suddenly gave way ; the soldier fell backwards down 
the steps, and the liberated divine skipped into the 
pitlpit, and began to give forth a psalm of triumph over 
his prostrate adversary. But a great hubbub in the 
church marred his exultation, and although he and his 
faithful clerk continued to sing the hymn of victory, 
their notes were only heard by fits, like the whistle of 
a curlew during a gale of wind. 

The cause of the tumult was as follows : — the Mayor 
was a zealous Presbyterian, and witnessed the intrusion 
of the soldier with great indignation from the very 
beginning, though he hesitated to interfere with an 
armed man while on his legs and capable of resistance. 
But no sooner did he behold the champion of independ- 
ency sprawling on his back, with the divine’s Geneva 
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cloak fluttering in his hands, than the magistrate 
rushed forward, exclaiming that such insolence was 
not to be endured, and ordered his constables to seize 
the prostrate champion, proclaiming, in the magnanimity 
of wrath, “I will commit every red-coat of them all — 
I will commit him were he Noll Cromwell himself! ** 

The worthy Mayor’s indignation had overmastered 
his reason when he made this mistimed vaunt ; for three 
soldiers, who had hitherto stood motionless like statues, 
made each a stride in advance, which placed them 
betwixt the municipal officers and the soldier, who was 
in the act of rising ; then making at once the movement 
of resting arms according to the manual as then 
practised, their musket-buts rang on the church pave- 
ment, within an inch of the gouty toes of Master Mayor. 
The energetic magistrate, whose efforts in favour of 
order were thus checked, cast one glance on his 
supporters, but that was enough to show him that force 
was not on his side. All had shrunk back on hearing 
that ominous clatter of stone and iron. He was obliged 
to descend to expostulation. 

“ What do you mean, my masters? ” said he ; ‘‘is it 
like a decent and God-fearing soldiery, who have 
wrought such things for the land as have never before 
been heard of, to brawl and riot in the church, or to aid, 
abet, and comfort a profane fellow, who hath, upon a 
solemn thanksgiving, excluded the minister from his own 
pulpit?” • 

“We have nought to do with thy church, as thou 
call’st it,” said he who, by a small feather in front of his 
morion, appeared to be the corporal of the party ; — “ we 
see not why men of gifts should not be heard within 
these citadels of superstition, as well as the voice of the 
men of crape of old, and the men of cloak now. Where- 
fore, we will pluck yon Jack Presbyter out of his wooden 
sentinel-box, and our own watchman shall relieve the 
guard, and mount thereon, and cry aloud and spare 
not.” 

“ Nay, gentlemen,” said the Mayor, “ if such be your 
purpose, we have not the means to withstand you, 
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being, as you see, peaceful and quiet men — But let me 
first speak with this worthy minister, Nehemiah Hold- 
enough, to persuade him to yield up his place for the 
time without farther scandal.** 

The peace-making Mayor then interrupted the quaver- 
ing of Holdenough and the clerk, and prayed both to 
retire, else there would, he said, be certainly strife. 

“ Strife ! .** replied the Presbyterian divine, with scorn ; 
“ no fear of strife among men that dare not testify 
against this open profanation of the Church, and daring 
display of heresy. Would your neighbours of Banbury 
have brooked such an insult? ** 

“ Come, come, Master Holdenough,** said the Mayor, 
put us not to mutiny and cry Clubs. I tell you once 
more, we are not men of war or blood.** 

“Not more than may be drawn by the point of a 
needle,** said the preacher, scornfully. — “Ye tailors of 
Woodstock ! — for what is a glover but a tailor working 
on kidskin ? — I forsake you, in scorn of your faint hearts 
and feeble hands, and will seek me elsewhere a flock 
which will not fly from their shepherd at the braying of 
the first wild ass which cometh from out the great 
desert.** 

So saying, the aggrieved divine departed from his 
pulpit, and shaking the dust from his shoes, left the 
church as hastily as he had entered it, though with a 
different reason for his speed. The citizens saw his 
retreat with sorrow, and not without a compunctious 
feeling, as if conscious that they were not playing the 
most courageous part in the world. The Mayor him- 
self and several others left the church, to follow and 
appease him. 

The independent orator, late prostrate, was now 
triumphant, and inducting himself into the pulpit without 
further ceremony, he pulled a Bible from his pocket, and 
selected his text from the forty-fifth psalm, — “ Gird thy 
sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, with thy glory 
and thy majesty : and in thy majesty ride prosperously.” 
— Upon this theme, he commenced one of those wild 
declamations common at the period, in which men were 
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accustomed to wrest and pervert the language of 
Scripture, by adapting it to modern events. The 
language which, in its literal sense, was applied to King 
David, and typically referred to the coming of the 
Messiah, was, in the opinion of the military orator, most 
properly to be interpreted of Oliver Cromwell, the 
victorious general of the infant Commonwealth, which 
was never destined to come of age. “Gird on thy 
sword !” exclaimed the preacher, emphatically; “and 
was not that a pretty bit of steel as ever dangled from 
a corselet, or rung against a steel saddle? Ay, ye 
prick up your cars now, ye cutlers of Woodstock, as if 
ye should know something of a good fox broadsword — 
Did you forge it, I trow ? — was the steel quenched with 
water from Rosamond’s well, or the blade blest by the 
old cuckoldy priest of Godstow? You would have us 
think, I warrant me, that you wrought it and welded it, 
grinded and polished it, and all the while it never came 
on a Woodstock stithy ! You were all too busy making 
whittles for the lazy crape-men of Oxford, bouncing 
priests, whose eyes were so closed up with fat, that they 
could not see Destruction till she had them by the throat. 
But I can tell you where the sword was forged, and 
tempered, and welded, and grinded, and polished. When 
you were, as I said before, making whittles for false 
priests, and daggers for dissolute cavaliers, to cut the 
people of England’s throat with — it was forged at Long 
Marston Moor, where blows went faster than ever rang 
hammer on anvil — and it was tempered at Naseby, in 
the best blood of the cavaliers — and it was welded in 
Ireland against the walls of Drogheda — and it was 
grinded on Scottish lives at Dunbar — and now of late 
it was polished in Worcester, till it shines as bright as 
the sun in the middle heaven, and there is no light in 
England that shall come nigh unto it.” 

Here the military part of the congregation raised a 
hum of approbation, which, being a sound like the 
“hear, hear,” of the British House of Commons, was 
calculated to heighten the enthusiasm of the orator, 
by intimating the sympathy of the audience. “And 
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then,” resumed the preacher, rising in energy as he 
found that his audience partook in these feelings, 
‘‘what saith the text? — Ride on prosperously — do not 
stop — do not call a halt — do not quit the saddle — pursue 
the scattered fliers — sound the trumpet — not a levant or 
a flourish, but a point of war — sound, boot and saddle 
— to horse and away — a charge ! — follow after the young 
Man ! — what part have we in him ? — Slay, take, destroy, 
divide the spoil ! Blessed art thou, Oliver, on account 
of thine honour — thy cause is clear, thy call is undoubted — 
never has defeat come near thy leading-staff, nor disaster 
attended thy banner. Ride on, flower of England’s 
soldiers ! ride on, chosen leader of God’s champions ! 
gird up the loins of thy resolution, and be stedfast to 
the mark of thy high calling ! ” 

Another deep and stern hum, echoed by the ancient 
embow’d arches of the old chantry, gave him an 
opportunity of an instant’s repose ; when the people of 
Woodstock heard him, and not without anxiety, turn 
the stream of his oratory into another channel. 

“But, wherefore, ye people of Woodstock, do I say 
these things to you, who claim no portion in our David, 
no interest in England’s son of Jesse — You, who were 
fighting as well as your might could (and it was not 
very formidable) for the late Man, under that old blood- 
thirsty papist. Sir Jacob Aston — are you not now plotting 
or ready to plot, for the restoring, as ye call it, of the 
young Man, the unclean son of the slaughtered tyrant — 
the fugitive after whom the true hearts of England are 
now following, that they may take and slay him ? — 
‘ Why should your rider turn his bridle our way ? * say 
you in your hearts ; ‘we will none of him ; if we may 
help ourselves, we will rather turn us to wallow in the 
mire of monarchy, with the sow that was washed but 
newly.* Come, men of Woodstock, I will ask, and do 
you answer me. Hunger ye still after the flesh-pots of 
the monks of Godstow? and ye will say, Nay; — but 
wherefore, except that the pots are cracked and broken, 
and the fire is extinguished wherewith thy oven used to 
boil ? And again, I ask, drink ye still of the well of the 
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fornications of the fair Rosamond ? — ye will say, Nay, 
— but wherefore ? ** 

Here the orator, ere he could answer the question in 
his own way, was surprised by the following reply, very 
pithily pronounced by one of the congregation : — 
‘‘ Because you, and the like of you, have left us no 
brandy to mix with it.*’ 

All eyes turned to the audacious speaker, who stood 
beside one of the thick sturdy Saxon pillars, which he 
himself somewhat resembled, being short of stature, 
but very strongly made, a squat broad Little John sort 
of figure, leaning on a quarter-staff, and wearing a 
jerkin, which, though now sorely stained and dis- 
coloured, had once been of the Lincoln green, and 
showed remnants of having been laced. There was an 
air of careless, good-humoured audacity about the 
fellow; and, though under military restraint, there 
were some of the citizens who could not help crying 
out, — ‘‘Well said, Joceline Joliffe ! ’* 

“Jolly Joceline, call ye him?” proceeded the preacher, 
without showing either confusion or displeasure at the 
interruption, — “I will make him Joceline of the jail, if 
he interrupts me again. One of your park-keepers, 
I warrant, that can never forget they have borne C. R. 
upon their badges and bugle-horns, even as a dog bears 
his owner’s name on his collar — a pretty emblem for 
Christian men ! But the brute beast hath the better^ot 
him, — the brute weareth his own coat, and the caitiff 
thrall wears his master’s. I have seen such a wag 
make a rope’s end wag ere now. — Where was I ? — Oh, 
rebuking you for your backslidings, men of Woodstock. 
— Yes, then, ye will say ye have renounced Popery, 
and ye have renounced Prelacy, and then ye wipe your 
mouth like Pharisees, as ye are ; and who but you for 
purity of religion ! But, I tell you, ye are but like 
Jehu the son of Nimshi, who broke down the house of 
Baal, yet departed not from the sins of Jeroboam. 
Even so ye eat not fish on Friday with the blinded 
Papists, nor minced-pies on the 25th day of December, 
like the slothful Prelatists ; but ye will gorge on sack- 
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posset each night in the year with your blind Presby- 
terian guide, and ye will speak evil of dignities, and 
revile the Commonwealth ; and ye will glorify your- 
selves in your park of Woodstock, and say, ‘ Was it 
not walled in first of any other in England, and that by 
Henry son of William called the Conqueror ? * And ye 
have a princely Lodge therein, and call the same a 
Royal Lodge ; and ye have an oak which ye call the 
King’s Oak ; and ye steal and eat the venison of the 
park, and ye say, ‘This is the king’s venison, we will 
wash it down with a cup to the king’s health — better 
we eat it than those roundheaded Commonwealth 
knaves.* But listen unto me and take warning. For 
these things come we to controversy with you. And 
our name shall be a cannon-shot, before which your 
Lodge, in the pleasantness whereof ye take pastime, 
shall be blown into ruins ; and we will be as a wedge 
to split asunder the King’s Oak into billets to heat 
a brown baker’s oven ; and we will dispark your park, 
and slay your deer, and eat them ourselves, neither 
shall you have any portion thereof, whether in neck or 
haunch. Ye shall not haft a tenpenny knife with the 
horns thereof, neither shall ye cut a pair of breeches 
out of the hide, for all ye be cutlers and glovers ; and 
ye shall have no comfort or support neither from the 
sequestered traitor Henry Lee, who called himself 
Ranger of Woodstock, nor from any on his behalf ; 
for«they are coming hither who shall be called Mahar- 
shalalhash-baz, because he maketh haste to the spoil.” 

Here ended this wild effusion, the latter part of 
which fell heavy on the souls of the poor citizens of 
Woodstock, as tending to confirm a report of an 
unpleasing nature which had been lately circulated. 
The communication with London was indeed slow, and 
the news which it transmitted were uncertain ; no less 
uncertain were the times themselves, and the rumours 
which were circulated, exaggerated by the hopes and 
fears of so many various factions. But the general 
stream of report, so far as Woodstock was concerned, 
had of late run uniformly in one direction. Day after 
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day they had been informed, that the fatal fiat of 
Parliament had gone out, for selling the park of Wood- 
stock, destroying its lodge, disparking its forest, and 
erasing, as far as they could be erased, all traces of its 
ancient fame. Many of the citizens were likely to be 
sufferers on this occasion, as several of them enjoyed, 
either by sufferance or right, various convenient 
privileges of pasturage, cutting firewood, and the like, 
in the royal chase ; and all the inhabitants of the little 
borough were hurt to think, that the scenery of the 
place was to be destroyed, its edifices ruined, and its 
honours rent away. This is a patriotic sensation often 
found in such places, which ancient distinctions and 
long-cherished recollections of former days, render so 
different from towns of recent date. The natives of 
Woodstock felt it in the fullest force. They had 
trembled at the anticipated calamity ; but now, when 
it was announced by the appearance of those dark, 
stern, and at the same time omnipotent soldiers— now 
that they heard it proclaimed by the mouth of one of 
their military preachers — they considered their fate as 
inevitable. The causes of disagreement among them- 
selves were for the time forgotten, as the congregation, 
dismissed without psalmody or benediction, went slowly 
and mournfully homeward, each to his own place of 
abode. 
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[In this novel Scott went for his story to Northern Scotland in 
the fourteenth century, but he did not succeed in producing- a 
story so widely acceptable as Ivanhod. As has been said in the 
introduction, the young Highland chieftain, Maclan, whose nerve 
fails him in the hour of battle, is a reminiscence of the author’s own 
brother, who was thought to have shown deficiency of courage 
in Jamaica. The battle of the clans at the end is probably the 
most famous passage in the book ; but I here give another of the 
pictures of Highland life, of which there are so many in Scott. 
In explanation we need only say that Hector Eachin had been 
the apprentice of Simon Glover in Perth before he had been 
raised to the headship of the clan. Simon Glover, who has 
brought upon himself the hostility of certain nobles in Perth, flies 
for a time to the Clan Quhele. He finds on his arrival that the 
chieftain is dead, and his old apprentice has become the head of 
the clan.] 


A HIGHLAND FUNERAL 

(From Chapters XXVII and XXVIII) 

We need not stop to describe the toil and terrors of 
suc]i a journey, where the path was to be traced among 
wastes and mountains, now ascending precipitous 
ravines, now plunging into inextricable bogs, and often 
intersected with large brooks, and even rivers. But all 
these perils Simon Glover had before encountered, in 
quest of honest gain ; and it was not to be supposed 
that he shunned or feared them where liberty, and life 
itself, were at stake. 

The danger from the warlike and uncivilised inhabit- 
ants of these wilds would have appeared to another at 
least as formidable as the perils of the journey. But 
Simon’s knowledge of the manners and language of the 
people assured him on this point also. An appeal to 
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the hospitality of the wildest Gael was never unsuccess- 
ful; and the kern, that in other circumstances would 
have taken a man’s life for the silver button of his 
cloak, would deprive himself of a meal to relieve the 
traveller who implored hospitality at the door of his 
bothy. The art of travellings in the Higshlands was to 
appear as confident and defenceless as possible ; and, 
accordingly, the Glover carried no arms whatever, 
journeyed without the least appearance of precaution, 
and took good care to exhibit nothing which might 
excite cupidity. Another rule which he deemed it 
prudent to observe, was to avoid communication with 
any of the passengers whom he might chance to meet, 
except in the interchange of the common civilities of 
salutation, which the Highlanders rarely omit. Few 
opportunities occurred of exchanging even such passing 
greetings. The country, always lonely, seemed now 
entirely forsaken ; and even in the little straths or 
valleys which he had occasion to pass or traverse, the 
hamlets were deserted, and the inhabitants had betaken 
themselves to woods and caves. This was easily 
accounted for, considering the imminent dangers of a 
feud, which all expected would become one of the most 
general signals for plunder and ravage that had ever 
distracted that unhappy country. 

Simon began to be alarmed at this state of desola- 
tion. He had made a halt since he left Kinfauns, to 
allow his nag some rest ; and now he began to be anxjous 
how he was to pass the night. He had reckoned upon 
spending it at the cottage of an old acquaintance, called 
Niel Booshalloch (or the Cow-herd), because he had 
charge of numerous herds of cattle belonging to the 
Captain of Clan Quhele, for which purpose he had a 
settlement on the banks of the Tay, not far from the 
spot where it leaves the lake of the same name. From 
this his old host and friend, with whom he had trans- 
acted many bargains for hides and furs, the old Glover 
hoped to learn the present state of the country, the 
prospect of peace or war, and the best measures to be 
taken for his own safety. It will be remembered that 
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the news of the indentures of battle entered into for 
diminishing the extent of the feud, had only been com- 
municated to King Robert the day before the Glover 
left Perth, and did not become public till some time 
afterwards. 

“ If Kiel Booshalloch hath left his dwelling like the 
rest of them, I shall be finely helped up,” thought 
Simon, “since I want not only the advantage of his 
good advice, but also his interest with Gilchrist Maclan ; 
and, moreover, a night’s quarters and a supper.” 

Thus reflecting, he reached the top of a swelling 
green hill, and saw the splendid vision of Loch Tay 
lying beneath him, an immense plate of polished silver, 
its dark heathy mountains and leafless thickets of oak 
serving as an arabesque frame to a magnificent mirror. 

Indifferent to natural beauty at any time, Simon 
Glover was now particularly so ; and the only part of 
the splendid landscape on which he turned his eye was 
the angle or loop of meadow land, where the river Tay, 
rushing in full-swollen dignity from its parent lake, and 
wheeling around a beautiful valley of about a mile in 
breadth, begins its broad course to the south-eastward, 
like a conqueror and a legislator, to subdue and to 
enrich remote districts. Upon the sequestered spot, 
which is so beautifully situated between lake, mountain, 
and river, arose afterwards the feudal castle of The 
Ballough, which in our time has been succeeded by 
the# splendid palace of the Earls of Brcadalbane. 

But the Campbells, though they had already attained 
very great power in Argyleshire, had not yet extended 
themselves so far eastward as Loch Tay, the banks of 
which were, either by right, or by mere occupancy, 
possessed for the present by the Clan Quhele, whose 
choicest herds were fattened on the margin of the lake. 
In this valley, therefore, between the river and the lake, 
amid extensive forests of oak-wood, hazel, rowan-tree, 
and larches, arose the humble cottage of Niel Booshal- 
loch, a village Eumaeus, whose hospitable chimneys 
were seen to smoke plentifully, to the great encourage- 
ment of Simon Glover, who might otherwise have been 
z 
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obliged to spend the night in the open air, to his no 
small discomfort. 

He reached the door of the cottage, whistled, shouted, 
and made his approach known. There was a baying of 
hounds and collies, and presently the master of the hut 
came forth. There was much care on his brow, and he 
seemed surprised at the sight of Simon Glover, though 
the herdsman covered both as well as he might ; for 
nothing in that region could be reckoned more uncivil, 
than for the landlord to suffer anything to escape him 
in look or gesture, which might induce the visitor to 
think that his arrival was an unpleasing, or even an 
unexpected incident. The traveller's horse was con- 
ducted to a stable, which was almost too low to receive 
him, and the Glover himself was led into the mansion 
of the Booshalloch, where, according to the custom of 
the country, bread and cheese were placed before the 
wayfarer while more solid food was preparing. Simon, 
who understood all their habits, took no notice of the 
obvious marks of sadness on the brow of his entertainer, 
and on those of the family, until he had eaten some- 
what for form’s sake ; after which he asked the general 
question. Was there any news in the country? 

‘‘Bad news as ever were told," said the herdsman; 
“our father is no more." 

“How?" said Simon, greatly alarmed; “is the 
Captain of Clan Quhele dead?" 

“The Captain of the Clan Quhele never dies," 
answered the Booshalloch ; “ but Gilchrist Maclan 
died twenty hours since, and his son, Eachin Maclan, 
is now Captain." 

“ What, Eachin — that is Conachar — my apprentice ? " 

“ As little of that subject as you list, brother Simon," 
said the herdsman. “It is to be remembered, friend, 
that your craft, which doth very well for a living in the 
douce city of Perth, is something too mechanical to be 
much esteemed at the foot of Ben Lawers, and on the 
banks of Loch Tay. We have not a Gaelic word by 
which we can even name a maker of gloves." 

“ It would be strange if you had, friend Niel," said 
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Simon dryly, “having so few gloves to wear. I think 
there be none in the whole Clan Quhele, save those 
which I myself gave to Gilchrist Maclan, whom God 
assoilzie, who esteemed them a choice propine. Most 
deeply do I regret his death, for I was coming to him 
on express business.^^ 

“You had better turn the nag’s head southward with 
morning light,” said the herdsman. “The funeral is 
instantly to take place, and it must be with short 
ceremony ; for there is a battle to be fought by the 
Clan Quhele and the Clan Chattan, thirty champions 
on a side, as soon as Palm Sunday next, and we have 
brief time either to lament the dead or honour the 
living.” 

“Yet are my affairs so pressing, that I must needs 
see the young Chief, were it but for a quarter of an 
hour,” said the Glover. 

“Hark thee, friend,” replied his host, “ I think thy 
business must be either to gather money or to make 
traffic. Now, if the Chief owe thee anything for up- 
bringing or otherwise, ask him not to pay it when all 
the treasures of the tribe are called in for making 
gallant preparation of arms and equipment for their 
combatants, that we meet these proud hill-cats in a 
fashion to show ourselves their superiors. But if thou 
comest to practise commerce with us, thy time is still 
worse chosen. Thou knowest that thou art already 
entied of many of our tribe, for having had the fosterage 
of the young Chief, which is a thing usually given to 
the best of the clan,” 

“ But, St. Mary, man I ” exclaimed the Glover, 
“men should remember the office was not conferred on 
me as a favour which I courted, but that it was accepted 
by me on importunity and entreaty, to my no small 
prejudice. This Conachar, or Hector of yours, or 
whatever you call him, has destroyed me doe-skins to 
the amount of many pounds Scots.” 

“There again, now,” said the Booshalloch, “you 
have spoken a word to cost your life ; — any allusion to 
skins or hides, or especially to deer and does, may 
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incur no less a forfeit. The Chief is young, and jealous 
of his rank — none knows the reason better than thou, 
friend Glover. He will naturally wish that everything 
concerning the opposition to his succession, and having 
reference to his exile, should be totally forgotten ; and 
he will not hold him in affection who shall recall the 
recollection of his people, or force back his own, upon 
what they must both remember with pain. Think how, 
at such a moment, they will look on the old Glover of 
Perth, to whom the Chief was so long apprentice I — 
Come, come, old friend, you have erred in this. You 
are in over great haste to worship the rising sun, while 
his beams are yet level with the horizon. Come thou 
when he has climbed higher in the heavens, and thou 
shalt have thy share of the warmth of his noonday 
height.” 

Niel Booshalloch,” said the Glover, “we have been 
old friends, as thou say^st ; and, as I think thee a true 
one, I will speak to thee freely, though what I say 
might be perilous if spoken to others of thy clan. 
Thou think'st I come hither to make my own profit of 
thy young Chief, and it is natural thou shouldst think 
so. But I would not, at my years, quit my own 
chimney corner in Curfew Street, to bask me in the 
beams of the brightest sun that ever shone upon High- 
land heather. The very truth is, I come hither in 
extremity — my foes have the advantage of me, and 
have laid things to my charge whereof I am incapaWe, 
even in thought. Nevertheless, doom is like to go 
forth against me, and there is no remedy but that I 
must up and fly, or remain and perish. I come to your 
young Chief, as one who had refuge with me in his dis- 
tress ; who ate of my bread and drank of my cup. I 
ask of him refuge, which, as I trust, I shall need but 
a short time.” 

“ That makes a different case,” replied the herdsman. 
“ So different, that if you came at midnight to the gate 
of Maclan, having the King of Scotland's head in your 
hand, and a thousand men in pursuit for the avenging 
of his blood, 1 could not think it for his honour to 
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refuse you protection. And for your innocence or guilt 
it concerns not the case, — or rather, he ought the more 
to shelter you if guilty, seeing your necessity and his 
risk are both in that case the greater. I must straight- 
way to him, that no hasty tongue tell him of your 
arriving hither without saying the cause.” 

“A pity of your trouble,” said the Glover; ‘‘but 
where lies the Chief?” 

“ He is quartered about ten miles hence, busied with 
the affairs of the funeral, and with preparations for the 
combat — the dead to the grave, and the living to 
battle.” 

“ It is a long way, and will take you all night to go 
and come,” said the Glover ; “ and I am very sure that 
Conachar, when he knows it is I who ” 

“Forget Conachar,” said the herdsman, placing his 
finger on his lips. “ And as for the ten miles, they are 
but a Highland leap, when one bears a message 
between his friend and his Chief.” 

So saying, and committing the traveller to the charge 
of his eldest son and his daughter, the active herdsman 
left his house two hours before midnight, to which he 
returned long before sunrise. He did not disturb his 
wearied guest, but when the old man had arisen in the 
morning, he acquainted him that the funeral of the late 
Chieftain was to take place the same day, and that, 
although Eachin Maclan could not invite a Saxon to 
th% funeral, he would be glad to receive him at the 
entertainment which was to follow. 

“ His will must be obeyed,” said the Glover, half 
smiling at the change of relation between himself and 
his late apprentice. “ The man is the master now, and 
I trust he will remember, that, when matters were 
otherwise between us, I did not use my authority 
ungraciously.” 

“Troutsho, friend!” exclaimed the Booshallock, 
“the less of that you say the better. You will find 
yourself a right welcome guest to Eachin, and the deil 
a man dares stir you within his bounds. But fare you 
well, for I must go, as beseems me, to the burial of the 
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best Chief the clan ever had, and the wisest Captain 
that ever cocked the sweet gale (bog-myrtle) in his 
bonnet. Farewell to you for a while, and if you will go 
to the top of the Tom-an-Lonach behind the house, you 
will see a gallant sight, and hear such a coronach as 
will reach the top of Ben Lawers. A boat will wait for 
you, three hours hence, at a wee bit creek about half-a- 
mile westward from the head of the Tay.’* 

With these words he took his departure, followed by 
his three sons, to man the boat in which he was to join 
the rest of the mourners, and two daughters, whose 
voices were wanted to join in the Lament, which was 
chanted, or rather screamed, on such occasions of 
general affliction. 

Simon Glover, finding himself alone, resorted to the 
stable to look after his nag, which, he found, had been 
well served with graddan, or bread made of scorched 
barley. Of this kindness he was fully sensible, knowing 
that, probably, the family had little of this delicacy left 
to themselves, until the next harvest should bring them 
a scanty supply. In animal food they were well pro- 
vided, and the lake found them abundance of fish for 
their lenten diet, which they did not observe very 
strictly ; but bread was a delicacy very scanty in the 
Highlands. The bogs afforded a soft species of hay, 
none of the best to be sure, but Scottish horses, like 
their riders, were then accustomed to hard fare. 
Gauntlet, for this was the name of the palfrey, had liis 
stall crammed full of dried fern for litter, and was 
otherwise as well provided for as Highland hospitality 
could contrive. 

Simon Glover being thus left to his own painful 
reflections, nothing better remained, after having looked 
to the comforts of the dumb companion of his journey, 
than to follow the herdsman^s advice, and ascending 
towards the top of an eminence called Tom-an-Lonach, 
or the Knoll of Yew-trees, after a walk of half-an-hoiir 
he reached the summit, and could look down on the 
broad expanse of the lake, of which the height com- 
manded a noble view. A few aged and scattered yew- 
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trees, of great size, still vindicated for the beautiful 
green hill the name attached to it. But a far greater 
number had fallen a sacrifice to the general demand for 
bow-staves in that warlike age, the bow being a weapon 
much used by the mountaineers, though those which 
they employed, as well as their arrows, were, in shape 
and form, and especially in efficacy, far inferior to the 
archery of merry England. The dark and shattered 
individual yews which remained, were like the veterans 
of a broken host, occupying in disorder some post of 
advantage, with the stern purpose of resisting to the 
last. Behind this eminence, but detached from it, arose 
a higher hill, partly covered with copsewood, partly 
opening into glades of pasture, where the cattle strayed, 
finding, at this season of the year, a scanty sustenance 
among the springheads and marshy places ; where the 
fresh grass began first to arise. 

The opposite or northern shore of the lake presented 
a far more Alpine prospect than that upon which the 
Glover was stationed. Woods and thickets ran up the 
sides of the mountains, and disappeared among the 
sinuosities formed by the winding ravines which 
separated them from each other ; but far above these 
specimens of a tolerable natural soil, arose the swart 
and bare mountains themselves, in the dark grey deso- 
lation proper to the season. 

Some were peaked, some broad-crested, some rocky 
aad precipitous, others of a tamer outline ; and the clan 
of Titans seemed to be commanded by their appropriate 
chieftains — the frowning mountain of Ben Lawers, and 
the still more lofty eminence of Den Mohr, arising high 
above the rest, whose peaks retain a dazzling helmet of 
snow far into the summer season, and sometimes during 
the whole year. Yet the borders of this wild and silvan 
region, where the mountains descended upon the lake, 
intimated, even at that early period, many traces of 
human habitation. Hamlets were seen, especially on 
the northern margin of the lake, half hid among the 
little glens that poured their tributary streams into 
Loch Tay, which, like many earthly things, made a fair 
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show at a distance, but, when more closely approached, 
were disgustful and repulsive, from their squalid want 
of the conveniences which attend even Indian wigwams. 
They were inhabited by a race who neither cultivated 
the earth nor cared for the enjoyments which industry 
procures. The women, although otherwise treated 
with affection, and even delicacy of respect, discharged 
all the absolutely necessary domestic labour. The 
men, excepting some reluctant use of an ill-formed 
plough, or more frequently a spade, grudgingly gone 
through, as a task infinitely beneath them, took no 
other employment than the charge of the herds of black 
cattle, in which their wealth consisted. At all other 
times they hunted, fished, or marauded, during the 
brief intervals of peace, by way of pastime ; plundering 
with bolder license, and fighting with embittered 
animosity, in time of war, which, public or private, 
upon a broader or more restricted scale, formed the 
proper business of their lives, and the only one which 
they esteemed worthy of them. 

The magnificent bosom of the lake itself was a scene 
to gaze on with delight. Its noble breadth, with its 
termination in a full and beautiful run, was rendered 
yet more picturesque by one of these islets which are 
often happily situated in the Scottish lakes. The ruins 
upon that isle, now almost shapeless, being overgrown 
with wood, rose, at the time we speak of, into the 
towers and pinnacles of a priory, where slumbered the 
remains of Sibilla, daughter of Henry I. of England, 
and consort of Alexander the First of Scotland. This 
holy place had been deemed of dignity sufficient to be 
the deposit of the remains of the Captain of the Clan 
Quhele, at least till times when the removal of the 
danger, now so imminently pressing, should permit of 
his body being conveyed to a distinguished convent in 
the north, where he was destined ultimately to repose 
with all his ancestry. 

A number of boats pushed off from various points of 
the near and more distant shore, many displaying sable 
banners, and others having their several pipers in the 
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bow, who from time to time poured forth a few notes of 
a shrill, plaintive, and wailing character, and intimated 
to the Glover that the ceremony was about to take 
place. These sounds of lamentations were but the 
tuning, as it were, of the instruments, compared with 
the general wail which was speedily to be raised. 

A distant sound was heard from far up the lake, even 
as it seemed from the remote and distant glens, out of 
which the Dochart and the Lochy pour their streams 
into Loch Tay. It was in a wild inaccessible spot, 
where the Campbells at a subsequent period founded 
their strong fortress of Finlay rigg, that the redoubted 
commander of the Clan Quhele drew his last breath ; 
and, to give due pomp to his funeral, his corpse was 
now to be brought down the Loch to the island assigned 
for his temporary place of rest. The funeral fleet, led 
by the Chieftain’s barge, from which a huge black 
banner was displayed, had made more than two-thirds 
of its voyage ere it was visible from the eminence on 
which Simon Glover stood to overlook the ceremony. 
The instant the distant wail of the coronach was heard 
proceeding from the attendants on the funeral barge, all 
the subordinate sounds of lamentation were hushed at 
once, as the raven ceases to croak and the hawk to 
whistle, whenever the scream of the eagle is heard. 
The boats, which had floated hither and thither upon 
the lake, like a flock of water-fowl dispersing them- 
seWes on its surface, now drew together with an 
appearance of order, that the funeral flotilla might pass 
onward, and that they themselves might fall into their 
proper places. In the meanwhile the piercing din of the 
war-pipes became louder and louder, and the cry from 
the numberless boats which followed that from which 
the black banner of the Chief was displayed, rose in 
wild unison up to the Tom-an-Lonach, from which the 
Glover viewed the spectacle. The galley which headed 
the procession bore on its poop a species of scaffold, 
upon which, arrayed in white linen, and with the face 
bare, was displayed the corpse of the deceased Chieftain. 
His son, and the nearest relatives, filled the vessel. 
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while a great number of boats, of every description that 
could be assembled, either on Loch Tay itself, or 
brought by land carriage from Loch Earn and otherwise 
followed in the rear, some of them of very frail 
materials. There were even curraghs, composed of ox- 
hides stretched over hoops of willow, in the manner of 
the ancient British ; and some committed themselves to 
rafts, formed for the occasion from the readiest 
materials that occurred, and united in such a precarious 
manner as to render it probable, that, before the accom- 
plishment of the voyage, some of the clansmen of the 
deceased might be sent to attend their Chieftain in the 
world of spirits. 

When the principal flotilla came in sight of the smaller 
group of boats collected towards the foot of the lake, 
and bearing off from the little island, they hailed each 
other with a shout so loud and general, and terminating 
in a cadence so wildly prolonged, that not only the deer 
started from their glens for miles around, and sought 
the distant recesses of the mountains, but even the 
domestic cattle, accustomed to the voice of man, felt the 
full panic which the human shout strikes into the wilder 
tribes, and like them fled from their pasture into 
morasses and dingles. 

Summoned forth from their convent by those sounds, 
the monks who inhabited the little islet began to issue 
from their lowly portal, with cross and banner, and as 
much of ecclesiastical state as they had the means of dis- 
playing ; their bells at the same time, of which the edifice 
possessed three, pealing the death-toll over the long 
lake, which came to the ears of the now silent multi- 
tude, mingled with the solemn chant of the Catholic 
Church, raised by the monks in their procession. 
Various ceremonies were gone through, while the 
kindred of the deceased carried the body ashore, and, 
placing it on a bank long consecrated to the purpose, 
made the DeasiP around the departed. When the 

^ A very ancient custom, which consists in going three times 
round the body of a dead or living person, imploring blessings 
upon him. The Deasil must be performed sunways, that is, by 
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corpse was uplifted to be borne into the church another 
united yell burst from the assembled multitude, in which 
the deep shout of warriors, and the shrill wail of females, 
joined their notes with the tremulous voice of age, and 
the babbling cry of childhood. The coronach was 
again, and for the last time, shrieked, as the body was 
carried into the interior of the church, where only the 
nearest relatives of the deceased, and the most distin- 
guished of the leaders of the clan, were permitted to 
enter. The last yell of woe was so terribly loud, and 
answered by so many hundred echoes, that the Glover 
instinctively raised his hands to his ears to shut out, or 
deaden at least, a sound so piercing. 


What want these outlaws conquerors should have, 

But History’s purchased page to call them great, 

A wider space, an ornamented grave ? 

Their hopes were not less warm, their souls were full as brave. 

Byron. 

The funeral obsequies being over, the same flotilla 
which had proceeded in solemn and sad array down the 
lake, prepared to return with displayed banners, and 
every demonstration of mirth and joy ; for there was 
but brief time to celebrate festivals, when the awful con- 
flict betwixt the Clan Quhele and their most formidable 
rivals so nearly approached. It had been agreed, 
therefore, that the funeral feast should be blended with 
that usually given at the inauguration of the young 
Chief. 

Some objections were made to this arrangement, as 
containing an evil omen. But, on the other hand, it 
had a species of recommendation, from the habits and 
feelings of the Highlanders, who, to this day, are wont 
to mingle a degree of solemn mirth with their mourning, 
and something resembling melancholy with their mirth. 


moving from right to left. If misfortune is imprecated the party 
moves withershins (German, widersinn), that is, against the sun^ 
from left to right. 
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The usual aversion to speak or think of those who have 
been beloved and lost, is less known to this grave and 
enthusiastic race, than it is to others. You hear not 
only the young mention (as is everywhere usual) the 
merits and the character of parents, who have, in the 
course of nature, predeceased them ; but the widowed 
partner speaks, in ordinary conversation, of the lost 
spouse, and, what is still stranger, the parents allude 
frequently to the beauty or valour of the child whom 
they have interred. The Scottish Highlanders appear 
to regard the separation of friends by death, as some- 
thing less absolute and complete than it is generally 
esteemed in other countries, and converse of the dear 
connections, who have sought the grave before them, 
as if they had gone upon a long journey in which they 
themselves must soon follow. The funeral feast, there- 
fore, being a general custom throughout Scotland, was 
not, in the opinion of those who were to share it, 
unseemingly mingled, on the present occasion, with the 
festivities which hailed the succession to the Chieftain- 
ship. 

The barge which had lately borne the dead to the 
grave, now conveyed the young Maclan to his new 
command ; and the minstrels sent forth their gayest 
notes to gratulate Eachin’s succession, as they had 
lately sounded their most doleful dirges when carrying 
Gilchrist to his grave. From the attendant flotilla rang 
notes of triumph and jubilee, instead of those yells^of 
lamentation, which had so lately disturbed the echoes 
of Loch Tay ; and a thousand voices hailed the youthful 
Chieftain as he stood on the poop, armed at all points, 
in the flower of early manhood, beauty, and activity, on 
the very spot where his father’s corpse had so lately 
been extended, and surrounded by triumphant friends, 
as that had been by desolate mourners. One boat kept 
closest of the flotilla to the honoured galley. Torquil of 
the Oak, a grizzled giant, was steersman ; and his 
eight sons, each exceeding the ordinary stature of man- 
kind, pulled the oars. Like some powerful and favourite 
wolf-hound, unloosed from his couples, and frolicking 
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around a liberal master, the boat of the foster brethren 
passed the Chieftain’s barge, now on one side, and now 
on another, and even rowed around it, as if in extrava- 
gance of joy ; while, at the same time, with the jealous 
vigilance of the animal we have compared it to, they 
made it dangerous for any other of the flotilla to 
approach so near as themselves, from the risk of being 
run down by their impetuous and reckless manoeuvres. 
Raised to an eminent rank in the clan by the succession 
of their foster-brother to the command of the Clan 
Quhele, this was the tumultuous and almost terrible 
mode in which they testified their peculiar share in their 
Chief’s triumph. 

Far behind, and with different feelings, on the part 
of one at least of the company, came the small boat, in 
which, manned by the Booshalloch and one of his sons, 
Simon Glover was a passenger. 

“If we are bound for the head of the lake,” said 
Simon to his friend, “we shall hardly be there for 
hours.” 

But as he spoke, the crew of the boat of the foster 
brethren, or Leichtach,^ on a signal from the Chiefs 
galley, lay on their oars until the Booshalloch’s boat came 
up, and throwing on board a rope of hides, which Niel 
made fast to the head of his skiff, they stretched to 
their oars once more ; and notwithstanding they had 
the small boat in tow, swept through the lake with 
alnv)st the same rapidity as before. The skiff was 
tugged on with a velocity which seemed to hazard the 
pulling her under water, or the separation of her head 
from her other timbers. 

Simon Glover saw with anxiety the reckless fury of 
their course, and the bows of the boat occasionally 
brought within an inch or two of the level of the water ; 
and though his friend Niel Booshalloch assured him 
it was all done in special honour, he heartily wished his 
voyage might have a safe termination. It had so, and 
much sooner than he apprehended ; for the place of 
festivity was not four miles distant from the sepulchral 

’ ue* Body-guard. 
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island, being chosen to suit the Chieftain’s course, 
which lay to the south-east, as soon as the banquet 
should be concluded. 

A bay on the southern side of Loch Tay presented 
beautiful beach of sparkling sand, on which the boats 
might land with ease, and a dry meadow, covered with 
turf, verdant considering the season, behind and around 
which rose high banks, fringed with copsewood, and 
displaying the lavish preparations which had been made 
for the entertainment. 

The Highlanders, well known for ready hatchet-men, 
had constructed a long arbour or silvan banqueting- 
room, capable of receiving two hundred men, while a 
number of smaller huts around seemed intended for 
sleeping apartments. The uprights, the couples, and 
rooftree of the temporary hall, were composed of 
mountain-pine, still covered with its bark. The frame- 
work of the sides was of planks or spars of the same 
material, closely interwoven with the leafy boughs of 
the fir and other evergreens, which the neighbouring 
woods afforded, while the hills had furnished plenty of 
heath to form the roof. Within this silvan palace the 
most important personages present were invited to hold 
high festival. Others of less note were to feast in 
various long sheds, constructed with less care ; and 
tables of sod, or rough planks, placed in the open air, 
were allotted to the numberless multitude. At a distance 
were to be seen piles of glowing charcoal or blaaing 
wood, around which countless cooks toiled, bustled, and 
fretted, like so many demons working in their native 
element. Pits, wrought in the hill-side, and lined with 
heated stones, served as ovens for stewing immense 
quantities of beef, mutton, and venison — wooden spits 
supported sheep and goats, which were roasted entire ; 
others were cut into joints, and seethed in caldrons 
made of the animals’ own skins, sewed hastily together, 
and filled with water; while huge quantities of pike, 
trout, salmon, and char, were broiled with more 
ceremony on glowing embers. The Glover had seen 
many a Highland banquet, but never one the prepara- 
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tlons for which were on such a scale of barbarous 
profusion. 

He had little time, however, to admire the scene 
around him ; for, as soon as they landed on the beach, 
the Booshalloch observed with some embarrassment, 
that as they had not been bidden to the table of the dais, 
to which he seemed to have expected an invitation, 
they had best secure a place in one of the inferior 
bothies or booths ; and was leading the way in that 
direction, when he was stopped by one of the body- 
guards, appearing to act as master of the ceremonies, 
who whispered something in his ear. 

I thought so,” said the herdsman, much relieved ; 

I thought neither the stranger, nor the man that has 
my charge, would be left out at the high table.” 

They were conducted accordingly into the ample 
lodge, within which were long ranges of tables already 
mostly occupied by the guests, while those who acted 
as domestics were placing upon them the abundant 
though rude materials of the festival. The young 
Chief, although he certainly saw the Glover and the 
herdsman enter, did not address any personal salute to 
either, and their places were assigned them in a distant 
corner, far beneath the Salt (a huge piece of antique 
silver-plate), the only article of value that the table 
displayed, and which was regarded by the Clan as a 
species of palladium, only produced and used on the 
mo§t solemn occasions, such as the present. 

The Booshalloch, somewhat discontented, muttered 
to Simon as he took his place — “These are changed 
days, friend. His father, rest his soul, would have 
spoken to us both ; but these are bad manners which 
he has learned among you Sassenachs in the Low 
Country.” 

To this remark the Glover did not think it necessary 
to reply ; instead of which he adverted to the evergreens, 
and particularly to the skins and other ornaments with 
which the interior of the bower was decorated. The 
most remarkable part of these ornaments was a 
number of Highland shirts of mail, with steel bonnets, 
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battle-axes, and two-handed swords to match, which 
hung around the upper part of the room, together with 
targets highly and richly embossed. Each mail-shirt 
was hung over a well-dressed stag’s hide, which at once 
displayed the armour to advantage, and saved it from 
suffering by damp. 

“These,^’ whispered the Booshalloch, “are the arms 
of the chosen champions of the Clan Quhele. They are 
twenty-nine in number, as you see, Eachin himself being 
the thirtieth, who wears his armour to-day, else had 
there been thirty. And he has not got such a good 
hauberk after all, as he should wear on Palm Sunday. 
These nine suits of harness, of such large size, are for 
the Leichtach, from whom so much is expected.” 

“And these goodly deer-hides,” said Simon, the 
spirit of his profession awakening at the sight of the 
goods in which he traded — “ think you the Chief will be 
disposed to chaffer for them ? — they are in demand for 
the doublets which knights wear under their armour.” 

“Did I not pray you,” said Niel Booshalloch, “to 
say nothing on that subject ? ” 

“ It is the mail-shirts I speak of,” said Simon — “may 
I ask if any of them were made by our celebrated Perth 
armourer, called Henry ot the Wynd ? ” 

“Thou art more unlucky than before,” said Niel; 
“that man’s name is to Eachin’s temper like a whirl- 
wind upon the lake ; yet no man knows for what cause.” 

“I can guess,” thought our Glover, but gave^no 
utterance to the thought ; and, having twice lighted on 
unpleasant subjects of conversation, he prepared to apply 
himself, like those around him, to his food, without 
starting another topic. 

We have said as much of the preparations as may 
lead the reader to conclude, that the festival, in respect 
of the quality of the food, was of the most rude descrip- 
tion ; consisting chiefly of huge joints of meat, which 
were consumed with little respect to the fasting season, 
although several of the friars of the Island Convent 
graced and hallowed the board by their presence. The 
platters were of wood, and so were the hooped cogues 
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or cups, out of which the guests quaffed their liquor, as 
also the broth or juice of the meat, which was held a 
delicacy. There were also various preparations of milk 
which were highly esteemed, and were eaten out of 
similar vessels. Bread was the scarcest article at the 
banquet, but the Glover and his patron Niel were served 
with two small loaves expressly for their own use. In 
eating, as indeed was then the case all over Britain, the 
guests used their knives called skenes, or the large 
poniards named dirks, without troubling themselves by 
the reflection that they might occasionally have served 
different or more fatal purposes. 

At the upper end of the table stood a vacant seat, 
elevated a step or two above the floor. It was covered 
with a canopy of holly boughs and ivy, and there rested 
against it a sheathed sword and a folded banner. This 
had been the seat of the deceased Chieftain, and was 
left vacant in honour of him. Eachin occupied a lower 
chair on the right hand of the place of honour. 

The reader would be greatly mistaken who should 
follow out this description, by supposing that the guests 
behaved like a herd of hungry wolves, rushing upon a 
feast rarely offered to them. On the contrary, the 
Clan Quhele conducted themselves with that species of 
courteous reserve and attention to the wants of others, 
which is often found in primitive nations, especially 
such as are always in arms ; because a general observ- 
ance of the rules of courtesy is necessary to prevent 
quarrels, bloodshed, and death. The guests took the 
places assigned them by Torquil of the Oak, who, acting 
as Marischal TaeJi^ i.e. sewer of the mess, touched with 
a white wand, without speaking a word, the place 
where each was to sit. Thus placed in order, the 
company patiently awaited for the portion assigned 
them, which was distributed among them by the 
Leichtach ; — the bravest men, or more distinguished 
warriors of the tribe, being accommodated with a 
double mess, emphatically called bieyfir^ or the portion 
of a man. When the sewers themselves had seen every 
one served, they resumed their places at the festival, 
A A 
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and were each served with one of these larger messes 
of food. Water was placed within each man’s reach, 
and a handful of soft moss served the purposes of a 
table-napkin, so that, as at an Eastern banquet, the 
hands were washed as often as the mess was changed. 
For amusement, the bard recited the praises of the 
deceased Chief, and expressed the clan’s confidence in 
the blossoming virtues of his successor. The Seanachie 
recited the genealogy of the tribe, which they traced to 
the race of the Dalriads ; the harpers played within, 
while the war-pipes cheered the multitude without. The 
conversation among the guests was grave, subdued, 
and civil — no jest was attempted beyond the bounds of 
a very gentle pleasantry, calculated only to excite a 
passing smile. There were no raised voices, no con- 
tentious arguments ; and Simon Glover had heard a 
hundred times more noise at a guild-feast in Perth, than 
was made on this occasion by two hundred wild 
mountaineers. 

Even the liquor itself did not seem to raise the festive 
party above the same tone of decorous gravity. It was 
of various kinds — wine appeared in very small quantities, 
and was served out only to the principal guests, among 
which honoured number Simon Glover was again 
included. The wine and the two wheaten loaves were, 
indeed, the only marks of notice which he received 
during the feast ; but Niel Booshalloch, jealous of his 
master’s reputation for hospitality, failed not to enlarge 
on them as proof of high distinction. Distilled liquors, 
since so generally used in the Highlands, were then 
comparatively unknown. The usquebaugh was cir- 
culated in small quantities, and was highly flavoured 
with a decoction of saffron and other herbs, so as to 
resemble a medicinal potion rather than a festive cordial. 
Cider and mead were seen at the entertainment ; but 
ale, brewed in great quantities for the purpose, and 
flowing round without restriction, was the liquor 
generally used, and that was drunk with a moderation 
much less known among the more modern Highlanders. 
A cup to the memory of the deceased Chieftain was the 
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first pledge solemnly proclaimed after the banquet was 
finished ; and a low murmur of benedictions was heard 
from the company, while the monks alone, uplifting 
their united voices, sung Requiem eternam dona. An 
unusual silence followed, as if something extraordinary 
was expected, when Eachin arose, with a bold and 
manly yet modest grace, and ascended the vacant seat 
or throne, saying with dignity and firmness — 

“This seat and my father’s inheritance I claim as my 
right — so prosper me God and St. Barr ! ” 

“ How will you rule your father’s children ? ” said an 
old man, the uncle of the deceased. 

“ I will defend them with my father’s sword, and 
distribute justice to them under my father’s banner.” 

The old man, with a trembling hand, unsheathed the 
ponderous weapon, and holding it by the blade, offered 
the hilt to the young Chieftain’s grasp ; at the same 
time Torquil of the Oak unfurled the pennon of the 
tribe, and swung it repeatedly over Eachin’s head, who, 
with singular grace and dexterity, brandished the huge 
claymore as in its defence. The guests raised a yelling 
shout, to testify their acceptance of the patriarchal 
Chief who claimed their allegiance, nor was there any 
who, in the graceful and agile youth before them, was 
disposed to recollect the subject of sinister vaticinations. 
As he stood In glittering mail, resting on the long 
sword, and acknowledging by gracious gestures the 
acclamations which rent the air within, without, and 
around, Simon Glover was tempted to doubt whether 
this majestic figure was that of the same lad whom he 
had often treated with little ceremony, and began to 
have some apprehension of the consequences of having 
done so. A general burst of minstrelsy succeeded to 
the acclamations, and rock and greenwood rang to harp 
and pipes, as lately to shout and yell of woe. 


A A 2 



SIR WALTER SCOTT ON THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS 


[There was in Scott a strong element of reserve which partly 
accounts for his long maintenance of anonymity. But when the 
Fortunes of Ni^el was published in 1822 the veil was wearing thin 
and the secret had been guessed by many. In the year 1821 
Mr. J. L. Adolphus had written “ Letters on the series of Novels 
beginning with IVaverUy^ and an attempt to ascertain their Author.” 
These “Letters” almost proved the identity of the author of 
Waverhy with the poet who wrote Marmion^ and are referred to 
on p. 364 of this extract. In the Introductory Epistle to that novel, 
which is here printed, Scott gives us the fullest account that ever 
came from his pen of his methods of work and his own estimate 
of its value. It takes the form of a letter from Captain Clutterbuck, 
who figures in the Introduction to The Monastery ^ to Dr. Dryasdust, 
another character in Scott’s Introductions. This accounts for the 
reference to The Author of Waverley as their parent. Some other 
allusions in the passage are a little obscure, but it is not important 
to elucidate them. 

Here, then, we have Scott’s answer to the charges of undue 
haste, of huddled plots, of mercenary aims. Here we have his 
view as to the value of his work, in which he claims much, though 
not so much as the modern reader of his novels would claim for 
him. The tone is clearly humorous, and we must not accept all 
that he says as literally meant, but it remains the completest self- 
revelation that is to be found in his writings. The tone is modest 
and in some degree apologetic, but there is pride too in his 
claim “Non omnis moriar.”] 

INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE TO THE FORTUNES 
OF NIGEL. 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK TO THE REV. DR. DRYASDUST. 

Dear Sir, — I readily accept of and reply to the civilities 
with which you have been pleased to honour me in your 
obliging letter, and entirely agree with your quotation 

356 
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of ‘‘ Qtiam bonum et quam jucundum I ” We may indeed 
esteem ourselves as come of the same family, or, 
according to our country proverb, as being all one 
man’s bairns ; and there needed no apology on your 
part, reverend and dear sir, for demanding of me any 
information which I may be able to supply respecting 
the subject of your curiosity. The interview which 
you allude to took place in the course of last winter, 
and is so deeply imprinted on my recollection, that 
it requires no effort to collect all its most minute 
details. 

You are aware that the share which I had in intro- 
ducing the Romance, called The Mo7iastery, to public 
notice, has given me a sort of character in the literature 
of our Scottish metropolis. I no longer stand in the 
outer shop of our bibliopolists, bargaining for the 
objects of my curiosity with an unrespective shop-lad, 
hustled among boys who come to buy Corderies and 
copy-books, and servant-girls cheapening a pennyworth 
of paper, but am cordially welcomed by the bibliopolist 
himself, with, Pray, walk into the back-shop, Captain. 
Boy, get a chair for Captain Clutterbuck. There is the 
newspaper. Captain — to-day^s paper ; ” or, ‘‘ Here is the 
last new work — there is a folder, make free with the 
leaves;” or, “Put it in your pocket, and carry it 
home;” or, “We will make a bookseller of you, sir, 
you shall have it at trade price.” Or, perhaps, if it is 
the»worthy trader’s own publication, his liberality may 
even extend itself to — “ Never mind booking such a 
trifle to you^ sir — it is an over copy Pray, mention the 
work to your reading friends.” I say nothing of the 
snug well-selected literary party arranged around a 
turbot, leg of five-year old mutton, or some such gear, 
or of the circulation of a quiet bottle of Robert 
Cockburn’s choicest black — nay, perhaps, of his best 
blue, to quicken our talk about old books, or our plans 
for new ones. All these are comforts reserved to such 
as are free men of the corporation of letters, and I have 
the advantage of enjoying them in perfection. 

But all things change under the sun ; and it is with 
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no ordinary feelings of regret that, in my annual visits 
to the metropolis, I now miss the social and warm- 
hearted welcome of the quick-witted and kindly 
friend who first introduced me to the public ; who had 
more original wit than would have set up a dozen of 
professed sayers of good things, and more racy humour 
than would have made the fortune of as many more. 
To this great deprivation has been added, I trust for a 
time only, the loss of another bibliopolical friend, whose 
vigorous intellect, and liberal ideas, have not only 
rendered his native country the mart of her own 
literature, but established there a Court of Letters, 
which must command respect, even from those most 
inclined to dissent from many of its canons. The 
effect of these changes, operated in a great measure by 
the strong sense and sagacious calculations of an 
individual, who knew how to avail himself, to an 
unhoped-for extent, of the various kinds of talent which 
his country produced, will probably appear more 
clearly to the generation which shall follow the 
present. 

I entered the shop at the Cross, to inquire after the 
health of my worthy friend, and learned with satisfaction 
that his residence in the south had abated the rigour of 
the symptoms of his disorder. Availing myself, then, 
of the privileges to which I have alluded, I strolled 
onward in that labyrinth of small dark rooms, or crypts, 
to speak our own antiquarian language, which form 
the extensive back-settlements of that celebrated 
publishing-house. Yet, as I proceeded from one 
obscure recess to another, filled, some of them with old 
volumes, some with such as, from the equality of their 
rank on the shelves, I suspected to be the less saleable 
modern books of the concern, 1 could not help feeling a 
holy horror creep upon me, when I thought of the risk 
of intruding on some ecstatic bard giving vent to his 
poetical fury ; or, it might be, on the yet more 
formidable privacy of a band of critics, in the act of 
worrying the game which they had just run down. In 
such a supposed case, I felt by anticipation the horrors 
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of the Highland seers, whom their gift of deiiteroscopy 
compels to witness things unmeet for mortal eye ; and 
who, to use the expression of Collins, 

** heartless, oft, like moody madness, stare 

To see the phantom train their secret work prepare.” 

Still, however, the irresistible impulse of an undefined 
curiosity drove me on through this succession of 
darksome chambers, till, like the jeweller of Delhi in the 
house of the magician Bennaskar, I at length reached a 
vaulted room, dedicated to secrecy and silence, and 
beheld, seated by a lamp, and employed in reading a 
blotted revise^ the person, or perhaps 1 should rather 
say the Eidolon, or representative Vision, of the Author 
of Waveriey ! You will not be surprised at the filial 
instinct which enabled me at once to acknowledge the 
features borne by this venerable apparition, and that I 
at once bended the knee, with the classical salutation of 
Salve, piagne parens ! The vision, however, cut me 
short, by pointing to a seat, intimating, at the same 
time, that my presence was not unexpected, and that he 
had something to say to me. 

I sat down with humble obedience, and endeavoured 
to note the features of him with whom I now found 
myself so unexpectedly in society. But on this point I 
can give your reverence no satisfaction ; for, besides 
the obscurity of the apartment, and the fluttered state 
of my own nerves, I seemed to myself overwhelmed by 
a sense of filial awe, which prevented my noting and 
recording what it is probable the persoiiage before me 
might most desire to have concealed. Indeed, his 
figure was so closely veiled and wimpled, either with a 
mantlei morning-gown, or some such loose garb, that 
the verses of Spenser might well have been applied — 

** Yet, certes, by her face and physnomy, 

Whether she man or woman only were, 

That could not any creature well descry.” 


1 The uninitiated must be informed that a second proof-sheet is 
so called. 
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I must, however, go on as I have begun, to apply 
the masculine gender ; for, notwithstanding very 
Ingenious reasons, and indeed something like positive 
evidence, have been offered to prove the Author of 
Waverley to be two ladies of talent, I must abide by 
the general opinion, that he is of the rougher sex. 
There are in his writings too many things 

“ Quae maribus sola tribuuntur," 

to permit me to entertain any doubt on that subject. I 
will proceed, in the manner of dialogue, to repeat as 
nearly as 1 can what passed betwixt us, only observing, 
that in the course of the conversation, my timidity 
imperceptibly gave way under the familiarity of his 
address ; and that, in the concluding part of our 
dialogue, I perhaps argued with fully as much confidence 
as was beseeming. 

Author of Waverley, — I was willing to see you. Captain 
Clutterbuck, being the person of my family whom I 
have most regard for, since the death of Jedediah 
Clcishbotham ; and I am afraid I may have done you 
some wrong, in assigning to you The Monastery as a 
portion of my effects. I have some thoughts of making 
it up to you, by naming you godfather to this yet 
unborn babe — (he indicated the proof-sheet with his 
finger) — But first, touching The Monastery — How says 
the world — you are abroad and can learn ? 

Captam Clutterbuck, — Hem! hem! — The inquiry i, is 
delicate ~I have not heard any complaints from the 
publishers. 

Author, — That is the principal matter ; but yet an 
indifferent work is sometimes towed on by those which 
have left harbour before it, with the breeze in their 
poop. What say the Critics ? 

Captain, — There is a general — feeling — that the White 
Lady is no favourite. 

Author, — I think she is a failure myself ; but rather 
in execution than conception. Could I have evoked an 
esprit foUet,, at the same time fantastic and interesting, 
capricious and kind ; a sort of wildfire of the elements, 
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bound by no fixed laws, or motives of action ; faithful 
and fond, yet teasing and uncertain 

Captain, — If you will pardon the interruption, sir, I 
think you are describing a pretty woman. 

Author, — On my word, I believe I am. I must invest 
my elementary spirits with a little human flesh and 
blood — they are too fine drawn for the present taste of 
the public. 

Captain. — They object, too, that the object of your 
Nixie ought to have been more uniformly noble — Her 
ducking the priest was no Naiad-like amusement. 

Author, — Ah ! they ought to allow for the capriccios 
of what is, after all, but a better sort of goblin. The 
bath into which Ariel, the most delicate creation of 
Shakspeare’s imagination, seduces our jolly friend 
Trinculo, was not of amber or rose-water. But no one 
shall find me rowing against the stream. I care not 
who knows it — I write for general amusement ; and, 
though I never will aim at popularity by what I think 
unworthy means, I will not, on the other hand, be 
pertinacious in the defence of my own errors against 
the voice of the public. 

Captain, — You abandon, then, in the present work — 
(looking, in my turn, towards the proof-sheet) — the 
mystic, and the magical, and the whole system of signs, 
wonders, and omens ? There are no dreams, or presages, 
or obscure allusions to future events ? 

Author, — Not a Cock-lane scratch, my son — not one 
bounce on the drum of Tedworth — not so much as the 
poor tick of a solitary death-watch in the wainscot. All 
is clear and above-board — a Sects metaphysician might 
believe every word of it. 

Captain, — And the story is, I hope, natural and 
probable ; commencing strikingly, proceeding naturally, 
ending happily — like the course of a famed river, which 
gushes from the mouth of some obscure and romantic 
grotto — then gliding on, never pausing, never precipi- 
tating its course, visiting, as it were, by natural instinct, 
whatever worthy subjects of interest are presented by 
the country through which it passes — widening and 
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deepening in interest as it flows on ; and at length 
arriving at the final catastrophe as at some mighty 
haven, where ships of all kind strike sail and 
yard ? 

Author, — Hey! hey! what the deuce is all this? 
Why, *tis Ercles’ vein, and it would require some one 
much more like Hercules than I, to produce a story 
which should gush and glide, and never pause, and 
visit, and widen, and deepen, and all the rest on’t. I 
should be chin deep in the grave, man, before I had 
done with my task ; and, in the meanwhile, all the 
quirks and quiddities which I might have devised for 
my reader’s amusement, would lie rotting in my gizzard, 
like Sancho’s suppressed witticisms, when he was under 
his master’s displeasure. — There never was a novel 
written on this plan while the world stood. 

Captain, — Pardon me — Tom Jones. 

Author, — True, and perhaps Amelia also. Fielding 
had high notions of the dignity of an art which he may 
be considered as having founded. He challenges a 
comparison between the Novel and the Epic. Smollett, 
Le Sage, and others, emancipating themselves from the 
strictness of the rules he has laid down, have written 
rather a history of the miscellaneous adventures which 
befall an individual in the course of life, than the plot 
of a regular and connected epopeia, where every step 
brings us a point nearer to the final catastrophe. These 
great masters have been satisfied if they amused ttie 
reader upon the road ; though the conclusion only 
arrived because the tale must have an end — ^just as the 
traveller alights at the inn because it is evening. 

Captain, — A very commodious mode of travelling, for 
the author at least. In short, sir, you are of opinion 
with Bayes — “What the devil does the plot signify, 
except to bring in fine things ? ” 

Author . — Grant that I were so, and that I should 
write with sense and spirit a few scenes, unlaboured 
and loosely put together, but which had sufficient 
interest in them to amuse in one corner the pain of 
body ; in another to relieve anxiety of mind ; in a third 
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place, to unwrinkle a brow bent with the furrows of 
daily toil ; in another, to fill the place of bad thoughts, 
or to suggest better ; in yet another, to induce an idler 
to study the history of his country ; in all save where 
the perusal interrupted the discharge of serious duties, 
to furnish harmless amusement, — might not the author 
of such a work, however inartificially executed, plead 
for his errors and negligences the excuse of the slave, 
who, about to be punished for having spread the false 
report of a victory, saved himself by exclaiming — “Am 
I to blame, O Athenians, who have given you one happy 
day ? ” 

Captain. — Will your goodness permit me to mention 
an anecdote of my excellent grandmother? 

Author. — I see little she can have to do with the 
subject. Captain Clutterbuck. 

Captain. — It may come into our dialogue on Bayes’s 
plan. — The sagacious old lady — rest her soul ! — was a 
good friend to the church, and could never hear a 
minister maligned by evil tongues, without taking his 
part warmly. There was one fixed point, however, at 
which she always abandoned the cause of her reverend 
prot'egi — it was so soon as she had learned he had 
preached a regular sermon against slanderers and 
backbiters. 

Author. — And what is that to the purpose ? 

Captain. — Only that 1 have heard engineers say, that 
oife may betray the weak point to the enemy, by too 
much ostentation of fortifying it. 

Author. — And, once more I pray, what is that to the 
purpose ? 

Captain. — Nay, then, without farther metaphor, I am 
afraid this new production, in which your generosity 
seems willing to give me some concern, will stand much 
in need of apology, since you think proper to begin 
your defence before the case is on trial. — The story is 
hastily huddled up, I will venture a pint of claret. 

Author. — A pint of port, I suppose you mean ? 

Captain. — I say of claret — good claret of the Monastery. 
Ah, sir, would you but take the advice of your friends, 
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and try to deserve at least one-half of the public favour 
you have met with, we might all drink Tokay ! 

Author . — I care not what I drink, so the liquor be 
wholesome. 

Captain . — Care for your reputation, then, — for your 
fame. 

Author , — My fame? — I will answer you as a very 
ingenious, able, and experienced friend, being counsel 
for the notorious Jem MacCoul, replied to the opposite 
side of the bar, when they laid weight on his client’s 
refusing to answer certain queries, which they said any 
man who had a regard for his reputation would not 
hesitate to reply to. “ My client,” said he — by the way, 
Jem was standing behind him at the time, and a rich 
scene it was — “ is so unfortunate as to have no regard 
for his reputation ; and I should deal very uncandidly 
with the Court, should I say he had any that was worth 
his attention.” — I am, though from very different 
reasons, in Jem’s happy state of indifference. Let fame 
follow those who have a substantial shape. A shadow — 
and an impersonal author is nothing better — can cast 
no shade. 

Captain . — You are not now, perhaps, so impersonal 
as heretofore. These Letters to the Member for the 
University of Oxford 

Author . — Show the wit, genius, and delicacy of the 
author, which I heartily wish to see engaged on a 
subject of more importance ; and show, besides, that 
the preservation of my character of incognito has engaged 
early talent in the discussion of a curious question of 
evidence. But a cause, however ingeniously pleaded, 
is not therefore gained. You may remember, the neatly 
wrought chain of circumstantial evidence, so artificially 
brought forward to prove Sir Philip Francis’s title to 
the Letters of Junius, seemed at first irrefragable ; yet 
the influence of the reasoning has passed away, and 
Junius, in the general opinion, is as much unknown as 
ever. But on this subject I will not be soothed or 
provoked into saying one word more. To say who I 
am not, would be one step towards saying who I 
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am ; and as I desire not, any more than a certain 
justice of peace mentioned by Shenstone, the noise or 
report such things make in the world, I shall continue 
to be silent on a subject, which, in my opinion, is very 
undeserving the noise that has been made about it, and 
still more unworthy of the serious employment of such 
ingenuity as has been displayed by the young letter- 
writer. 

Captain . — But allowing, my dear sir, that you care 
not for your personal reputation, or for that of any 
literary person upon whose shoulders your faults may 
be visited, allow me to say that common gratitude to 
the public, which has received you so kindly, and to the 
critics, who have treated you so leniently, ought to 
induce you to bestow more pains on your story. 

Author . — I do entreat you, my son, as Dr. Johnson 
would have said, free your mind from cant.^* For 
the critics, they have their business, and I mine ; as the 
nursery proverb goes — 

** The children in Holland lake pleasure in making 
What the children in England take pleasure in breaking,’* 

I am their humble jackal, too busy in providing food for 
them, to have time for considering whether they 
swallow or reject it. — To the public, I stand pretty 
nearly in the relation of the postman who Laves a 
packet at the door of an individual. If it contains 
plejLsing intelligence, a billet from a mistress, a letter 
from an absent son, a remittance from a correspondent 
supposed to be bankrupt, — the letter is acceptably 
welcome, and read and re-read, folded up, filed, and 
safely deposited in the bureau. If the contents are 
disagreeable, if it comes from a dun or from a bore, the 
correspondent is cursed, the letter is thrown into the 
fire, and the expense of postage is heartily regretted ; 
while all the time the bearer of the despatches is, in 
either case, as little thought on as the snow of last 
Christmas. The utmost extent of kindness between the 
author and the public which can really exist, is, that 
the world are disposed to be somewhat indulgent to the 
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succeeding works of an original favourite, were it but 
on account of the habit which the public mind has 
acquired ; while the author very naturally thinks well of 
their taste, who have so liberally applauded his pro- 
ductions. But I deny there is any call for gratitude, 
properly so called, either on one side or the other. 

Captain . — Respect to yourself, then, ought to teach 
caution. 

Author, — Ay, if caution could augment the chance of 
my success. But, to confess to you the truth, the 
works and passages in which I have succeeded, have 
uniformly been written with the greatest rapidity ; and 
when I have seen some of these placed in opposition 
with others, and commended as more highly finished, 1 
could appeal to pen and standish, that the parts in 
which I have come feebly off, were by much the more 
laboured. Besides, I doubt the beneficial effect of too 
much delay, both on account of the author and the 
public. A man should strike while the iron is hot, and 
hoist sail while the wind is fair. If a successful author 
keep not the stage, another instantly takes his ground. 
If a writer lie by for ten years ere he produces a second 
work, he is superseded by others ; or, if the age is so 
poor of genius that this does not happen, his own 
reputation becomes his greatest obstacle. The public 
will expect the new work to be ten times better than its 
predecessor ; the author will expect it should be ten 
times more popular, and *tis a hundred to ten that both 
are disappointed. 

Captain , — This may justify a certain degree of 
rapidity in publication, but not that which is proverbially 
said to be no speed. You should take time at least to 
arrange your story. 

Author , — That is a sore point with me, my son. 
Believe me, I have not been fool enough to neglect 
ordinary precautions. I have repeatedly laid down my 
future work to scale, divided it into volumes and 
chapters, and endeavoured to construct a story which I 
meant should evolve itself gradually and strikingly, 
maintain suspense, and stimulate curiosity ; and which 
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finally should terminate in a striking catastrophe. But 
I think there is a demon who seats himself on the 
feather of my pen when I begin to write, and leads it 
astray from the purpose. Characters expand under my 
hand ; incidents are multiplied ; the story lingers, while 
the materials increase ; my regular mansion turns out a 
Gothic anomaly, and the work is closed long before I 
have attained the point I proposed. 

Captain , — Resolution and determined forbearance 
might remedy that evil. 

Author, — Alas ! my dear sir, you do not know the 
force of paternal affection. When I light on such a 
character as Bailie Jarvie, or Dalgetty, my imagination 
brightens, and my conception becomes clearer at every 
step which I take in his company, although it leads me 
many a weary mile away from the regular road, and 
forces me to leap hedge and ditch to get back into the 
route again. If I resist the temptation, as you advise 
me, my thoughts become prosy, flat, and dull ; I write 
painfully to myself, and under a consciousness of 
flagging which makes me flag still more ; the sunshine 
with which fancy had invested the incidents, departs 
from them, and leaves everything dull and gloomy. I 
am no more the same author I was in my better mood, 
than the dog in a wheel, condemned to go round and 
round for hours, is like the same dog merrily chasing 
his own tail, and gambolling in all the frolic of unre- 
strained freedom. In short, sir, on such occasions I 
thiitk I am bewitched. 

Captain, — Nay, sir, if you plead sorcery, there is no 
more to be said — he must needs go whom the devil 
drives. And this, I suppose, sir, is the reason why you 
do not make the theatrical attempt to which you have 
been so often urged ? 

Author , — It may pass for one good reason for not 
writing a play, that 1 cannot form a plot. But the truth 
is, that the idea adopted by too favourable judges of my 
having some aptitude for that department of poetry, has 
been much founded on those scraps of old plays, which, 
being taken from a source inaccessible to collectors, they 
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have hastily considered the offspring of my mother-wit. 
Now, the manner in which I became possessed of these 
fragments is so extraordinary, that I cannot help telling 
it to you. 

You must know, that some twenty years since I went 
down to visit an old friend in Worcestershire, who had 
served with me in the Dragoons. 

Captain. — Then you have served, sir? 

Author. — I have — or I have not, which signifies the 
same thing — Captain is a good travelling name. — I 
found my friend’s house unexpectedly crowded with 
guests, and, as usual, was condemned— -the mansion 
being an old one — to the haunted apartment. I have, as 
a great modern said, seen too many ghosts to believe in 

them, so betook myself seriously to my repose, lulled by 

the wind rustling among the lime-trees, the branches of 
which chequered the moonlight which fell on the floor 
through the diamonded casement, when, behold, a 
darker shadow interposed itself, and I beheld visibly on 
the floor of the apartment 

Captain. — The White Lady of Avenel, I suppose ? — 
You have told the very story before. 

Author. — No — I beheld a female form with mob-cap, 
bib, and apron, sleeves tucked up to the elbow, a 
dredging-box in the one hand, and in the other a sauce- 
ladle. I concluded, of course, that it was my friend’s 
cook-maid walking in her sleep ; and as I knew he had 
a value for Sally, who could toss a pancake with ^ny 
girl in the country, I got up to conduct her safely to the 
door. But as I approached her, she said — “ Hold, sir ! 
I am not what you take me for ; ” — words which seemed 
so apposite to the circumstances, that I should not have 
much minded them, had it not been for the peculiarly 
hollow sound in which they were uttered. — Know, 

then, ” she said, in the same unearthly accents, “ that I 
am the spirit of Betty Barnes.” — “ Who hanged herself 
for love of the stage-coachman,” thought I ; “ this is a 
proper spot of work ! ” — ‘‘ Of that unhappy Elizabeth or 
Betty Barnes, long cook-maid to Mr. Warburton, the 
painful collector, but, ah ! the too careless custodier, of 
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the largest collection of ancient plays ever known — of 
most of which the titles only are left to gladden the 
Prolegomena of the Variorum Shakspeare. Yes, 
stranger, it was these ill-fated hands that consigned to 
grease and conflagration the scores of small quartos, 
which, did they now exist, would drive the whole 
Roxburghe Club out of their senses — it was these 
unhappy pickers and stealers that singed fat fowls and 
wiped dirty trenchers with the lost works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Massinger, Jonson, Webster — what shall 
I say?^ — even of Shakspeare himself ! ” 

Like every dramatic antiquary, my ardent curiosity 
after some play named in the Book of the Master of 
Revels had often been checked by finding the object of 
my research numbered amongst the holocaust of victims 
which this unhappy woman had sacrificed to the God of 
Good Cheer. It is no wonder then that, like the 
Hermit of Parnell, 

“ I broke the bands of fear, and madly cried, 

‘ You careless jade !’ — But scarce the words began. 
When Betty brandished high her saucing-pan,” 

‘‘Beware,’^ she said, ‘‘you do not, by your ill-timed 
anger, cut off the opportunity I yet have to indemnify the 
world for the errors of my ignorance. In yonder coal- 
hole, not used for many a year, repose the few greasy 
and blackened fragments of the elder Drama which were 
not lotally destroyed. Do thou then ” — Why, what do 
you stare at. Captain ? By my soul, it is true ; as my 
friend Major Longbow says, “ What should I tell you 
a lie for ? ” 

Captain, — Lie, sir ! Nay, Heaven forbid I should 
apply the word to a person so veracious. You are only 
inclined to chase your tail a little this morning, that’s all. 
Had you not better reserve this legend to form an 
introduction to “Three recovered Dramas,” or so? 

Author, — You are quite right — habit’s a strange thing, 
my son. I had forgot whom I was speaking to. Yes, 
Plays for the closet, not for the stage — 

Captain, — Right, and so you are sure to be acted ; for 

BB 
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the managers, while thousands of volunteers are desirous 
of serving them, are wonderfully partial to pressed 
men. 

Author , — I am a living witness, having been, like a 
second Laberius, made a dramatist whether I would or 
not. I believe my muse would be Terry^^A into 
treading the stage, even if I should write a sermon. 

Captain, — Truly, if you did, I am afraid folks might 
make a farce of it ; and, therefore, should you change 
your style, I will advise a volume of dramas like Lord 
Byron’s. 

Author, — No, his lordship is a cut above me — I won’t 
run my horse against his, if I can help myself. . But 
there is my friend Allan has written just such a play as 1 
might write myself in a very sunny day, and with one of 
Bramah’s extra patent pens. I cannot make neat work 
without such appurtenances. 

Captain , — Do you mean Allan Ramsay ? 

Author, — No, nor Barbara Allan either. 1 mean 
Allan Cunningham, who has just published his tragedy 
of Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, full of merry-making and 
murdering, kissing and cutting of throats, and passages 
which lead to nothing, and w^hich are very pretty 
passages for all that. Not a glimpse of probability is 
there about the plot, but so much animation in particular 
passages, and such a vein of poetry through the whole, 
as I dearly wish I could infuse into my Culinary 
Remains, should I ever be tempted to publish tlj^m. 
With a popular impress, people would read and admire 
the beauties of Allan — as it is, they may perhaps only 
note his defects — or, what is worse, not note him at all. 
— But never mind them, honest Allan ; you are a credit 
to Caledonia for all that. — There are some lyrical 
effusions of his, too, which you would do well to read. 
Captain. “ It’s hame, and it’s hame ” is equal to Burns. 

Captain , — I will take the hint. The club at Kenna- 
quhair are turned fastidious since Catalani visited the 
Abbey. My Poortith Cauld” has been received both 
poorly and coldly, and “The Banks of Bonnie Doon ” 
has been positively coughed down — Tempora mutantur. 
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Author . — They cannot stand still ; they will change 
with all of us. What then ? 

“A man’s a man for a' that.” 

But the hour of parting approaches. 

Captain . — You are determined to proceed then in your 
own system ? Are you aware that an unworthy motive 
may be assigned for this rapid succession of publication ? 
You will be supposed to work merely for the lucre of 
gain. 

Author . — Supposing that I did permit the great 
advantages which must be derived from success in 
literature to join with other motives in inducing me to 
come more frequently before the public — that emolument 
is the voluntary tax which the public pays for a certain 
species of literary amusement — it is extorted from no 
one, and paid, I presume, by those only who can afford 
it, and who receive gratification in proportion to the 
expense. If the capital sum which these volumes have 
put into circulation be a very large one, has it contributed 
to my indulgence only ? or can I not say to hundreds, 
from honest Duncan the paper-manufacturer to the most 
snivelling of the printer’s devils, ‘‘Didst thou not 
share? Hadst thou not fifteen pence?” I profess I 
think our Modern Athens much obliged to me for having 
established such an extensive manufacture ; and when 
universal suffrage comes in fashion, I intend to stand for 
a sQAt in the House on the interest of all unwashed 
artificers connected with literature. 

Captain . — This would be called the language of a 
calico-manufacturer. 

Author . — Cant again, my dear son — there is lime in 
this sack too — nothing but sophistication in this world ! 
I do say it, in spite of Adam Smith and his 
followers, that a successful author is a productive 
labourer, and that his works constitute as effectual a 
part of the public wealth as that which is created by any 
other manufacture. If a new commodity, having an 
actually intrinsic and commercial value, be the result 
of the operation, why are the author’s bales of books 
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to be esteemed a less profitable part of the public stock 
than the goods of any other manufacturer ? I speak 
with reference to the diffusion of the wealth arising to 
the public, and the degree of industry which even 
such a trifling work as the present must stimulate 
and reward before the volumes leave the publisher’s shop. 
Without me it could not exist, and to this extent I am 
a benefactor to the country. As for my own emolument, 
it is won by my toil, and I account myself answerable to 
Heaven only for the mode in which I expend it. The 
candid may hope it is not all dedicated to selfish 
purposes ; and, without much pretensions to merit in 
him who disburses it, a part may ‘‘wander, heaven- 
directed, to the poor.” 

Captain , — Yet it is generally held base to write from 
the mere motives of gain. 

Author , — It would be base to do so exclusively, or 
even to make it a principal motive for literary exertion. 
Nay, I will venture to say, that no work of imagination 
proceeding from the mere consideration of a certain sum 
of copy-money ever did, or ever will, succeed. So the 
lawyer who pleads, the soldier who fights, the physician 
who prescribes, the clergyman — if such there be — who 
preaches, without any zeal for his profession, or without 
any sense of its dignity, and merely on account of the 
fee, pay, or stipend, degrade themselves to the rank of 
sordid mechanics. Accordingly, in the case of two of the 
learned faculties at least, their services are consid^ed 
as unappreciable, and are acknowledged, not by any 
exact estimate of the services rendered, but by a 
honorarium y or voluntary acknowledgment. But let a 
client or patient make the experiment of omitting this 
little ceremony of the honorariurtiy which is cense to be a 
thing entirely out of consideration between them, and 
mark how the learned gentleman will look upon his 
case. Cant set apart, it is the same thing with literary 
emolument. No man of sense in any rank of life is, or 
ought to be, above accepting a just recompense for his 
time, and a reasonable share of the capital which owes 
its very existence to his exertions. When Czar Peter 
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wrought in the trenches he took the pay of a common 
soldier ; and nobles, statesmen, and divines, the most 
distinguished of their time, have not scorned to square 
accounts with their bookseller. 

Captain. — (Sings, ) 

“ Oh, if it were a mean thing 

The gentles would not use it ; 

And if it were ungodly 
The clergy would refuse it.” 

Author. — You say well. But no man of honour, 
genius, or spirit, would make the mere love of gain the 
chief, far less the only, purpose of his labours. For 
mysel/, I am not displeased to find the game a winning 
one ; yet, while I pleased the public, I should probably 
continue it merely for the pleasure of playing ; for I 
have felt as strongly as most folks love of 

composition which is perhaps the strongest of all 
instincts — driving the author to the pen, the painter to 
the pallet, often without either the chance of fame or the 
prospect of reward. Perhaps I have said too much of 
this. I might, perhaps, with as much truth as most 
people, exculpate myself from the charge of being 
either of a greedy or mercenary disposition ; but I 
am not, therefore, hypocrite enough to disclaim the 
ordinary motives, on account of which the whole world 
around me is toiling unremittingly, to the sacrifice of 
ea|ie, comfort, health, and life. 1 do not affect the 
disinterestedness of that ingenious association of 
gentlemen mentioned by Goldsmith, who sold their 
magazine for sixpence apiece, merely for their own 
amusement. 

Captain. — I have but one thing more to hint. — The 
world say you will run yourself out. 

Author. — ^The world say true ; and what then ? When 
they dance no longer, I will no longer pipe ; and I 
shall not want flappers enough to remind me of the 
apoplexy. 

Captain. — And what will become of us then, your 
poor family ? We shall fall into contempt and oblivion. 
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Author, — Like many a poor fellow, already over- 
whelmed with the number of his family, I cannot help 
going on to increase it — *‘’Tis my vocation, Hal.’* 
— Such of you as deserve oblivion — perhaps the whole 
of you — may be consigned to it. At any rate, you have 
been read in your day, which is more than can be said 
of some of your contemporaries of less fortune and more 
merit. They cannot say but that you had the crown. 
It is always something to have engaged the public 
attention for seven years. Had I only written Waverley, 
I should have long since been, according to the 
established phrase, ‘‘the ingenious author of a novel 
much admired at the time.” I believe, on my soul, 
that the reputation of Waverley is sustained very^ much 
by the praises of those who may be inclined to prefer 
that tale to its successors. 

Captain, — You are willing, then, to barter future 
reputation for present popularity ? 

Author, — Meliora spero, — Horace himself expected not 
to survive in all his works — I may hope to live in some 
of mine ; — non omnis moriar. It is some consolation to 
reflect, that the best authors in all countries have been 
the most voluminous ; and it has often happened that 
those who have been best received in their own time have 
also continued to be acceptable to posterity. I do not 
think so ill of the present generation as to suppose that 
its present favour necessarily infers future condemnation. 

Captain, — Were all to act on such principles, ^e 
public would be inundated. 

Author, — Once more, my dear son, beware of cant. 
You speak as if the public were obliged to read books 
merely because they are printed — your friends the book- 
sellers would thank you to make the proposition good. 
The most serious grievance attending such inundations 
as you talk of is, that they make rags dear. The 
multiplicity of publications does the present age no 
harm, and may greatly advantage that which is to 
succeed us. 

Captain, — I do not see how that is to happen. 

Author, — The complaints in the time of Elizabeth alid 
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James, of the alarming fertility of the press, were as 
loud as they are at present — yet look at the shore over 
which the inundation of that age flowed, and it resembles 
now the Rich Strand of the Faery Queene — 

** Bestrew’d all with rich array, 

Of pearl and precious stones of great assay ; 

And all the gravel mix’d with golden ore.” 

Believe me, Jhat even in the most neglected works of 
the present age the next may discover treasures. 

Captain. — Some books will defy all alchymy. 

Author. — They will be but few in number ; since, as 
for writers who are possessed of no merit at all, unless, 
indeed^, they publish their works at their own expense, 
like Sir Richard Blackmore, their power of annoying the 
public will be soon limited by the difficulty of finding 
undertaking booksellers. 

Captain. — You are incorrigible. Are there no bounds 
to your audacity ? 

Author. — There are the sacred and eternal boundaries 
of honour and virtue. My course is like the enchanted 
chamber of Britomart — 

Where, as she look’d about, she did behold 
How over that same door was likewise writ, 

Be Bold— Be Boldy and everywhere, Be Bold. 

Whereat she mused, and could not construe it ; 

At last she spied at that room’s upper end 

^ Another iron door, on which was writ — 

Be not too Bold.” 

Captain. — Well, you must take the risk of proceeding 
on your own principles. 

Author. — Do you act on yours, and take care you do 
not stay idling here till the dinner hour is over. — I will 
add this work to your patrimony, valeat quantum. 

Here our dialogue terminated ; for a little sooty-faced 
Apollyon from the Canongate came to demand the 
proof-sheet on the part of Mr. M‘Corkindale ; and I 
heard Mr. C. rebuking Mr. F. in another compartment 
of^he same labyrinth I have described, for suffering any 
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one to penetrate so far into the penetralia of their 
temple. 

I leave it to you to form your own opinion concerning 
the import of this dialogue, and I cannot but believe I 
shall meet the wishes of our common parent in prefixing 
this letter to the work which it concerns. 

I am, reverend and dear Sir, 

Very sincerely and affectionately 
Yours, etc. etc. 

CuTHBERT ClUTTERBUCK. 

Kennaquhair, ist April, 1822, 
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With numerous Woodcuts, p. 

Kirby on tho Hlslory, Habits, 
and Insi-lncts of Animals. 
Edited by T. Rymer Jones. 
With upward!- of 100 Woodcuts. 
Vol. 1 ., 5.)-. \\)l. H. out of print 

Kidd on tho Adapiation of X.x- 
ternal Natiiro to tho Physical 
Condition of Man. p, 6 <i. 

Chaim r*'.s on tho AdaptaUon 
of Ext' rnal Nature to tho 
IvXor.al and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. 5^, 

brink: (B. ton) Early Eiiglish 
Literature. By BernJiard ten 
Brink. V^ol. I. ToW3xlif. Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy. 
p. OJ. 

Vol. II. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 
hc.st Drama Renaissance. Trans- 
lated by \V. Glnrke Robinson, 
Ph.l). p. 6 d. 

Vol. HI, h'roni llic Fourteenth 
Century to tJie Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandi. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz, 
3^. 6r/. 

Five Lectures on Shake- 
speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
p. 6 ci. 

BROWNE’S (Sir Thomas) Works 
Edited by Simon Wilkin, 3 voks. 
p. (yt each. 
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BURKE’S WorJw. 8vols. 3s.6c\ 
each. 

L — Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety— Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various. Political Miscel- 
lanies. 

n. — Reflections on the French 
Revolution — Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion Speech on Fox’s 
East India Bill, &c, 

III. — Appeal from the New to the 

Old Whigs— On the Na- 
bob of Arcot’s Debts — 
The Catholic Claims, &c. 

IV. — Report on the Affairs of 

India, and Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

V.— Conclusion of the Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Ilastings — Political Let- 
ters on the Amcncan War, 
on a Regicide Pence, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI. — Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments — 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 
General Index. 

VII. & VIIL— Speeches on the Im- 
peachment of Warren 
Hastings ; and Letters. 
With Index. 

Life. By Sir J. Prior. 35. 6(t. 

burns Y. The Early Diary 

of PAuny Burney (Madame 
D’Arblay), 1768 - 1778 . With 
a selection from her Correspond- 
ence and from the Journals of 
her sisters, Susan and Charlotte 
Burney. Edited by Annie Raine 
Ellis. 2 vols. 3?. 6^, each. 

Evelina. By Frances Burney 

(Mme. D’Arblay). With an In- 
troduction and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis. 3^. 


BURNET’S OeoUla. With an In- 
troduction and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis. 2 vols. 3$. 6d. each. 

BURN (H.) Ancient Rome and 
, lt8 Neighbourhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travelle'^s, By Robert 
Burn, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, M-^ps, and Plans. 
p, 6d» 

« 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 

J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 

new and enlarged Edition. Re- 

vised by William Scott X)ouglas. 

3J. 6t/. 

BURTON’S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by I he Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
full Index. 3 vols. 31. 6.<f. each. 

BURTON (Sir R. P.) Personal 
Narrative of a PllgrlmAge to 
Al-Madinah and Mecoah. By 

Captain Sir R.ichard F. Burton, 

K. C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane- Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations. 2 vols, 
3r. 6d, each. 

*** This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author’s fttest 
notes. 

BUTLER’S (Bishop) Analogy or 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. 3^. 6d, 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) Hudlbras. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Jllus- 
tfatioGS. 

: — or, further Illustrated with W 
Outline Portraits, a vols. 5 ^* 
each. 
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CiSSAB. OommmtsiatLeti on the 
Gallic and Civil Wars, Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B.A. 
5 ^- 

OAMOBNS* X^ualad ; dr, the Dis. 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. Sth 
Edition, revir^d by E. R. Hodges, 
M.C.P. ss,6d. 

OABLYLE'S Ix^enoh Revolution. 
Edited by^J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D, Ulus. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

Sartor Rosartus. With 75 

Illustrations by Edmund J. Sul- 
livan. ’51. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 
numerous Woodcuts. Vol, I. 6s, 

[ //. out of print, 

CARPENTER’S Mechanical 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology. 18 1 Woodcuts. $s, 

“ Vegetable Physiology and 
Systematio Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E, Lonkester, M.D., 
&:c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. dx. 

ciAnlmal Physiology. Revised 

Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6^, 

CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Mafifters of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illus- 
trated with 149 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 
6s, 

CAj^RMOLE^S Evenings at 
^^ddon HaB. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cattermole, the Letterpress^ the 
Baroness de Carabella* yj** 


CATtTLLXJS, Tibullus, and the 
Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation. Sj. 

CELLINI (Benvenuto). Me- 
molTB of, written by Himself. 
Tran.slated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3f , 6d, 

CERVANTES’ Don Quixote de 
la Mancha Molteux’s Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols. 3r. 6//. 
each. 

Galatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W. J, 
Gyll. 3^- 6./. 

Exemplary Novels. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kelly. 3-^* ^nT. 

GXIAUCBR'S Poetioal Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay 
by Piof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

OHEVREIfL on Colour. Tran?;- 
hted from the French by Charl.s 
Martel. I'hird Edition, with 
Plates, 5r. ; or with an addition.al 
series of 16 Plates iu Colours, 
Js, 6d, 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 5^. 

CHRONICLES OP THE CRU- 
SADES. CoiitemiJorary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes .and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 5'^* 

CHRONICLES OP THE 
TOMBS. A Collection of Epi- 
taphs by T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S. 
5 ^- 

OIOERO'S Orattons. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. S-'. each. 
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OIOERO’S Lottors. Translated by 
Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 
Ss, each. 

On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 5^. 

— - On the Nature of the Gods, 
Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham, 5^. 

Academics, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5x. 

OflEtces j or, Moral Duties, 

Cato Major, an Essay on Old 
Age ; Laelius, an Essay on Friend- 
ship ; Scipio’s Dream ; Paradoxes ; 
Letter to Quintus on Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 
3x. 6(t. 

OXiARK’S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. i8lh Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
rianchc, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 55. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
I5r. 

OLASSIO TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3s, 

COLERIDGE’S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3s, 

Aids to Reflection, and the 

CONFKSSIONS OF AN INQUIRING 

Sfikit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer. 3s. 

— . Lectures and Notes on 
Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe. 

3J. 


COLERIDGE’S BIographlaLlte- 
raria ,* together with Two Lay 
Sermons. 3^. 6^f, 

Biographla Epistolaris. 

Edited by Arthur Turnbull. 2 vols. 
3^. 6^. each. 

Table-Talk and Omniana. 

Edited by T. Asl\e, B.A. 35. 6i/. 

Miscellanies, JEsthetio and 

Literary; toVhich is added, 
The Theory ov Life. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3 j.6^. 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and con^nsed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 

3 vols. 5^. each, 

Philosophy of the Sciences, 

being an Exposition of tlie 
Principles of the Cours dc 
Philosophk Vositm*. By G. It. 
Lewes, 5^. 

CONDE’S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3r. each. 

COOPER’S Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ates and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplei^enh^ 
bringing the work down to 1883. 

2 vols. 5 j. each. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS.— 
Justin. 

COXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxc, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 3s • 6d, 
each, 

History of the HoJ’se of 

Austria (1218-1792). 

Continuation from the AccesJipn 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848, 4 vols. 3i. Od. each. 
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OBAIK:’S(G.L.)PtirEruitofKaow. 
ledge under Difficulties. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. . 

CUNNINGHAM’S Lives of the 
Most Hmlnent British Painters. 
A New Edi:^on, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 v^, 3^. 6d. each. 

DANTE.^Difee Comedy, Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.A. New Edition, by M. L. 
Kgerton- Castle. 3^. 6d. 

Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. With 
Portrait, and 34 lllu.stiationa on 
Steel, after Fkxman, 

>ANTB, The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D, 
Ss- 

)E OOMMINES (Philip), Me- 
moirs of. Containing the 1 1 istories 
of Louis XL and Charles VIIL, 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
LoAis XL, by Jean de Troyes, 
'liranslalcd b^ Andrew R. Scoblc. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. p. 6r/. 
each. 

)BPOE’S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
p» 6d, each. 

1 . —Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

k- -Memoirs of a Cavalier, 

^ Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

***.- -Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 


Defoe’s Novels and Miscei.- 
LANEOU S WOR KS-— contmiud. 

IV.— Roxana, and Life of l^rrs, 
Christian Davies. 

V.— History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 J The 
Storm {1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VL— Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, .and Political 
Tracts. 

VIL- "Robinson Crusoe, p. 6«/. 
Also with $6 llliisl ra- 
tions. p. 

DEMMIN’S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the ICarliesl 
Period. By Auguste Dcmmln. 
.Translated by C. C. Black, M.A, 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
p\ 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., p, 6d.; Vols. 
II.-V,, 5^. each, 

DE STAEL ’3 Corlnne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emiiy Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3r, 6d. 

DICTIONxARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Teims and Phrases, With .all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum {622 pages), 

DICTIONARY of Obaoleto and 
Provincial English. Com))i!ed 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c, 2 vols, 5i'. each, 

DID RON’S Christian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christum 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols, 
5^. each. 
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DIOGEiTES tiABBTItra liives 
and Opinlonij oif the Ancient 
Bhllosopheife. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. YoagCj M*A. 

DOBREK'S Adveyaaria. Edited! 
by the late Profc Wagner. 2 Vok. 

■ ss, each. 

D O B B ’ S Eplgrammatlalfl. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modern Times. % the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. and Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6f* 

BONALBSON»S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhilntion of the 
Greek Drama, With numerous 
Illustratioris and 3 Plans, By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. Sr. 

DRAPER’S History ol the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. Byjohn William Draper, 
M.D,, LL.D. 2 vols, 5r. each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 55, each. 

DYER’S History of Modem Eu- 
rope, from the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. 3rd edition, revised and 
continued to the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A. 6 vols. 3r. 6/ each, 

DYER’S (Dr T. H.) Pompeii : its 
Buildings . and Antiquities. By 
T, IL Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood B’ngravings, a large 
Slap, and a Plan of the Forum, 
7r. 6d', 

DYERjlT.F. T.) British Popular 
Gust6ms, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
Briti^ Isles^arrshged according, 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 5A 


EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel, By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S, 

; Buchheim. 3 s. 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Chtidreh. With 8 Illustrations 
. by L. Speed, jf. 

£L2SS’3. WUUam' Shaluspeare. 

--‘See Shakesp?.^ar». 

EMERSON’S Wtfr’is. 5 vols. 
3^. 6 i^. each. , 

L-— Essays and Representative 
Men. 

IL— English Traits, N&ure, and 
Conduct of Life. 

HI.— Society and Solitude— Letters 
and Social Aims — Ad- 
dresses. 

IV. — Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V. — Poems, » 

EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With . the Encheihidion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long,^M.A. „ 5f. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols, 55, each. 

EUTROPIUS.— Justin, r 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHIL*arSf 
Eoolesiastloal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. 5r, 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A,S.^ With 45 engravings. 4 
, vols. 5 f, each. 

PAIRROLT’S Costume In Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth- 
.3rd Edition, revised, by Vi^unt 
Pillon> V.P.S.A. Illustrated wh 
above 706. Engravings. 2 vols. 
.5r»;each.,,. 
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FIBIjDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews nndlois Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3 -^* 

— History of Tom Jones, a j 
FoundUngl With Cruikshank's 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^** td* eachr 

— Amelia, With Cmikshank's 
Illustrations. S-f. 

FLAXMAN'S ieotures on Sculp- 
ture. J?y«^ohn Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6f. . 

FOSTER’S (John) Essays: on 
Decisi;:jn of Character j on a 
Man’s writing Metnoirs of Him- 
self ; on the epithet Romantic ; 
on the aversion of Men of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion. 3^. 6</. 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance } to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3^. ttd. 

Essays oh the Improvement 

of Time. With NoTits OF Ser- 
mons and other Pieces. 3J. Od, 

GIASPARY’S laistory of Italian 
Literature to the Death of 
Dante. Translated by Herman 
0 <.’^ner, M.A., Ph.D. 3^. du’. 

3 MOPFREY OP MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of . — See Old English 
Chronicles, 

JESTA ROMANORtlM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks* Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B. A. SJ. 

3 -ILDAS, Ohronlolas of.— i'w Old 
EngUsh Chronicles, 

3jIotn’S DeoUhe and Pall of 

me ^mah Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Vaxiorum 
Notes. Edited by English 


Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 '^ols. 31. 6uf. each. 

CHLBART’S History. Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late j. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
.New Edition {1907), revised by 
Ernest Sykes. 2 vols. 5^. eacli. 

OIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated Irom the French ol 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engtavings on Steel, after Smifke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6 j. 

GIRALDU 3 OAMBRENSIS’ 
BJalorloal Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5^. 

GOETHE'S Faust. Parti. Ger- 
man Text with IIayv;ard’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C, A, Buchl*eim, Ph.D. 5r. 

GOETHE’S V^orka. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3^. 6r/. each. 

I, and II. — Poetry and Truth 
from My Qua Life. New 
and revised edition. 

. Ill, -Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 

I V*. -^Novels and Tales. 

V.— Wilhelm Meisler’s Appren- 
ticeship, 

VI.— Conversations wiili Eckcr- 
mann and Soret. 

VIH. — Dramatic Works. 

IX.— Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, 
X.— Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XL— Mi.scelianeous Travels. 
XIL— Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIIL -^Correspondence with Zelter 
(out of print). 

XIV,— Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 
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aOLBSMITH'S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W, M. Gibbs, 5 
vols. . 3J. hd* each. 

GRAMHONT’3 Memoirs of the 
Oourt of Oharlos II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott, Together with 
the Boscobkl Tracts, including 
two not before published, See. 
New Edition, 5^. 

GRA'irS Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. 3f. 6d, each. (Vol. III. 
in the Press.) 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Tians- 
laled by George Burges, M.A. 
5 -^ 

GREEK ROMANCES of Kollo- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatlus — ^viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitbpho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev, R. Smith, M.A. 
5 ^* 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3J, 6(i, 

GREGOBOVIUS, ROMAN 
JOURNALS, 1852-1874, 
Edited by Friedrich Althaiis. 
Translated from the .Second 
German Edition by Mrs. Gustave 
W. Hamilton. 35. 6d. 

GREGORY'S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr, OHnthus Gregory. 3^. 6d. 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 3J, 6d. each. 

Gammer Grethol; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 


With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 35. 6d. 

GROSSI’S Maroo Vlsoontl. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3r. 6d. 

atriSOT’S History of the 
English Rovo’(^atlon of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 

I. to his Death. ‘"•I'ri.tslated by 
William Hazlitt. 3^. 6d. 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman jgmpire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Ilazlitt. 3 vols. 
3J-. 6d. each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3^. 6d. 

HAMPTON OCURT; A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A, 
With numerous Illusiradons. 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A^ 51. 

HAUFP’S Tales. The CaravA - - 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3x. 6c/. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3J. 6d, each. 

I. —Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II. — Scarlet Letter, and the House 

with the Seven Gables. 

III.— Transformation [The^^blc 
Faun], and Blithedalev^* 
mance. ^ 

ly.— Mosses from an Old Manse. 
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HAZLITT’S Table-talk. £$say8 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 3^. (id, 

Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
3^. (id, 

Lectxires on the English 

Poets, and (M the English Comic 
Writers. 35. 

The Pl^^peaker. Opinions 

on Bool??’, !!Ten , and Things. 3 f. 6d. 

Round Table. 3^. 6d, 

Sketches and Essays. 

3r. 

The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3/. 6t(, 

View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 
3^. 6d. 

BEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting, New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhoii.se. 5 ^* 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. y, 6d. 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

in the Harz, Nordcrney, and 

t ook of Ideas, together with the 
omantic School, Translated by 
PVancis Storr. A Ne\v Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3J. 6d, 

HELIODORTJS. Theagenes and 
Chariclea. ■— See Greek Ro- 
mances. 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
]^.B. p.6d. 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3r. 6^/. each. 


HELP’S Life of Plzarro. p. 6ii, 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies, 31-. 6d. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from tlie Latin and 
edited by Ernest P". Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., rh.D. ^s, 

HENPREY’S Guido to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to 
1S85. New and revised Edition 
by C. F. Keayy, M.A., F.S.A. 
6 >. 

HENRSr OF HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated )»y T. Forester, l\l.A. $s, 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book ortho Psalms. 55. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A, 3.1. 6</. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. 5.r, 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THPIOGNIS, Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A, 5jr. 

HOFFMANN’S (E, T. W.) The 
Serapiori Brethren. Translated 
fiom the German by Lt, -Col. Alex. 
Pawing. 2 vols. 3-?. Cd. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of * Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip ■ 
tion.s by P'rancis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5s, 

HOMER’S Iliad. A new trans- 
lation by E. II. Blakcney, M.A. 
Vol. I. containing Books I. -XI I. 
3^. 6d. (Vol. II. in the Tress.) 

Translated into English Prose 

by T. A, Buckley, B.A. 5J, 
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HOMBK’S Odyssey* Hymns, 
Epigrams, and Battle of the Frogs 
and'^Mice. Tjranslated into Eng- 
lish Prose by T» A. Buckley, B. A. 
5 ^- 

— * Seeaho Vh^%» 

HOOPER’S ( 0 .) Waterloo: The 
Downfall Of . the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815* By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3^. 

^ The Campaign of Sedan: 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3J. 6^/, 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
tianslation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 3x. 6^. 

HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernam— Ruy Bias — 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. SIous. , 3r. ^d, 

— Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
3 ^. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ott6, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S, Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 

6d. each, excepting Vol. V. Sr* 

Pergonal Narrative of his 

Travels -to the Equinoctial Re- 
gions of America during the years 
1799-1804. Translated by T. 
Ross. 3 vols, 

— — views of Nature. Translated 
by E, C, Ott6 and H. G. Bohn, 
5 ^' . 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin OoUeotor’a 
Manual By H. N* Humphreys,, 
with upwards of 140. illustrations 
on Wood and Steel, z vols. 51. 
each. ’ ' 


HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, t^ether with a copious 
{Memoir of Kpssutb. 3^. 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt, 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. $s, 

HtTTcksNSON (Colonel). Me- 
. moirs of the Life ot By his 
Widow, Luev ; together with her 
- Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of^i^Athom House. 
3 j. 6 di . * 

INGULPH’S Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland. with the 
Continuation by Petenof Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H* t. Riley, M.A. 5s, 

IRVING’S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 1$ vols. With Por- 
traits,*^. $Sk.6d, each* 

I . — Salmagundi, Knicker- 

bocker’s Histoiy of New 
York* 

II . — The Skejtch-Book, and the 

life of Oliver Goldsmith, 
nr.— Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
IVi—The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V.— Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legen^ of 
, the Conquest of Spain, 
yi. & VH.—Life and Voyages%i 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
, panions. 

VIIL-rAstoiria, A Tour bn the 
'Prairies, , 

IX.— tiife of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet. 
X.-^Adventures 0/ Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert's 
Roost. 

,XX.««Biographies and Mi^i^a- 
nedus papers. 

Xli.’-XV.-Lifb of Gco^c Wa J 
. / ipgton. 4 vols. 
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IRVIKa’S Life 

and Letters. By his Nephew, 
Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
each. 

ISpOBATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by T. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5r. 

JAMES’S .;a. R. a) Life of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3s. 6if. each.^(Vol. Lout of print.) 

JAMiSVSn’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical.. By. Mrs. Jameson. 
35. 6 & 

JESSE'S (E.) Anecdotes of Bogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 5r. 

JESSE’S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. '5s, ' 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 

Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
^ with Introduction by Professor 
Hales, 3 vols. 3s* 6cf. each. 

JOSEPHTTS (Flavius), The Works 
of, Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
^With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
a W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
gr. eaoh. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
Kctives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works, Translated by C. W. 
King, S^.A., 5^ 


JUNIUS’S Letters. Wiih all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3f. 6</. each. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SUL- 
PIOIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. livans, M.A. 5^. 

KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D, Meikle* 
John, 5^. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 
physical Foundatlonsof Natural 
Science. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. 5 j. 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy, 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schjnitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 
5 ^* 

KEIGHTLEY’S Fairy Mytho- 
logy, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. Revir.ed Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruiksluink. 5f, 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into hlnglish Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3;. 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T, 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3r. 6c/, each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy In France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 

4 vols. 3 j. 6^, each. 

History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848 . 3s. 6t/. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Ella 
and Ehana. Complete Edition. 
3r. 6d, 
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LAMB’S (Charles) Spedmens of 
English Dramatic Poets of the 
Time of Elizabeth. 3^. 6^. 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Setjeant 
Talfourcl. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3J. each. 

Tales from Shahespeare. 

With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 

3.r. 6^. 

LANE’S Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 4 
vols. 3J. (id. each. 

LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otte. 2 vols. 
3^. (id. each. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With pumeroiis 
Plates, $s. 

LEPSIDS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B- Horner. With Maps. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
C'omplete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3r. 6 ti» each. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Representation o! 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 6 d, 

LILLY’S IntroducUou to Astro- 
logy. With a Grammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5 j. 


LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr, Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. Sj. each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St, John, a vols, 
3;. 6 d. each. 

LOCKHART (J. Borns. 

i 

LODGE’S Portraitoof Illustrious 
Personages of G'eat Britain, 
with Biographical aii»bIJistoricai 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols, Sr. 
each. 

[Vols. //. IV. and VII. out of 
print,] 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Ulus. Sr. 

LOWNDES* Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged IDdition. By H. G, 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, Sr. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2.f. 

LONGUS. Daphnls and Ohloe. 
—See Greek Romances. 

r.UOAN’8 PharsaUa. Translated 
by H. T. Kiley, M.A. Sr. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. $s. 

LUCRETIUS. A Prose Trans- 
lation. By 11 . A. J. Munro. 
Reprinted from the Final (4lh) 
Edition. With an Introduction 
by J. V. Duff, M.A. Sr. 

Literally translated. By „ 

Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. Witli 
a Metrical Version byj. M. Good, 
Sr. 
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LtrCHEB’S Table-Talk. Trass- 
lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. p. 6 cln 

^ — Autobiography. — 

Michelet, 

MAOHIAVELLI’S History of 
Florenod, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Travis, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. !^3 j. 6 d, 

MALL|a^/"irorthern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and I*aws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi* 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edpa, by J, A. Black- 
well. 5r. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of ‘I Pio- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5 j, 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5J. 

MARRY AT 'S (Oapt. R.N.) 
^Mastermaa Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts, 3J. 6 d. 

IdiSBlon ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 

3^. 6d, 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clar&on Stanfield, 
R.A. 3J. 6 d. 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 

on Steel, 3^ 6 d, 

Seitlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel, 
6rf. 


MARRYAT’S (Capt, R.N.) 
Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Staiisfield, 
R.A. 3J. 6 d, 

- — Peter Simple. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations, 3^. 6 d. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Pro.se, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. 71. 6 d, 

MARTINEAU'S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 3.r. 6A 

— History of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, A.u, 1815-46. 4 vols. 

6 d, each. 

Sec ComU\ Positive Philosophy, 

MATTHEW OE* WESTMIN- 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from tlie beginning of the World 
toA.i). 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yuiige, ]\I.A. 2 vols. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wol- 
Ington and tho British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. $s. 

MENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Dupi)a aud Quatre- 
mcre dc Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5^. 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3^. 6 d. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3r. 6 d, 
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MiaNET’SHlstory af tlieErenoh 
Itevolutloa, from 1789 to 1814. 
3J. iid* New. edition, reset* 

MH^ti (J*. S.)^ Early Essaya by 
J obn Stuan Mill. Collected from 
various sources by t. W. M. Gibbs. 
3 ^. 6 ^, 

MILLEE (ProfOBSor), History 
Pbllosophically Elustrated,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3^. 6^4 each. 

MILTON’S Prose Works, Edited 
by J. A. St. "John. $ vols.’ 3s. 6ci. 
each. 

— FoeUoai Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
ParadiseLost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3;. 6 d, 
each, 

MITPOBD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3s, 6d. each, 

MOLIEEE’S DramatiG Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. II, Wall. 3 vols. 
3.r. 6d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharnclifle’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5x. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W, C. 
HazUtt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3J. 6d» each. 


MONTEISQHIETJ-S Spirit 01 
Laws. New Edition, revisil and 
corrected. : By, J, V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 ' vols. _ 3 j , 6d* each, 

MO EE’ S tltojpia, RoWhson’s 
, translation, with Roper’s ‘Life 
Qjf Sit Thomas More,* and More’s 
Letters- to Margaret RopCr and 
others. Edited, with Notes, by 
George Sampson. ^ Introduction 
and Bibliography by A. Guth- 
kelch. The text o'^he Utopia is 
. [given as an appendS^ ■^37. 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J.. Lowenthal. 5f. 

motley (J. L.). The Else of 
the Dutch Republio. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols: 3J. 6d> each. 

MUDIE’S British Birds; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islaiids. Revised by W, 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) Life of 
Jesus Ohrist. Translated bfi 
McClintock and C. Blumentha^ 
35, 6d, 

History of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Churohf by the Apostles. 
Translated by J, E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3s, d^. eaqh. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

. in the Early and Middle Ages ; 

, including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 31. 6d. 

NlBI!I.t7Kai!N XilSiP. X 
Lft, Of tl)i6 Nibeiansai m^call; 
translated feom the eld Germai 
text by Alice Horton, and editei 
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, by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the. Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

NXaOLINrs History of the 
Jeaults ; their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 5^, 

north: (R.? Lives of the Right 
Hon.FrancisjNorth, Baron Guild* 
ford, the H yn. Sir Dudley North, 
and th? 7 ton. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
byArkustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
31. ^<L each* 

NDGENT^S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Metnoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. $s, 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
lOLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monihouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. SJ. 

% 

{MAN (J. 0 .) The Great Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the MAHABIIAltATA. 
By John Campbell Oman, Priu- 
'cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3^. 

DVID*S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5f. each. 

PJ^AL *3 Thbughta. Translated 

^rotm the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinicr by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3f. 6d« 


PAtTLI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Allred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German To winch is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Vrrsion 
OP, Oaosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Not{'.s, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thoipe. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R, 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5y, each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. SL 

PSPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. SiAith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Libra^)^ Edited by Lord Bny- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 5;. each. 

PERCY’S Bellques of Anoiont 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3 l 6 d, each. 

PERSITJS.-— Juvenal. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Trl- 
u.nphu and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands, With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell, 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5 j. 

PIOKHRING’S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
ANAtYTiCAL Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 

. 5 ^- 
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PXNDAE. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner, To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. 5 j. 

PLANOHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustratioas. Sr. 

PLATO’S Works. Literally tnans- 
loted, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. S^. each. 

I. — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phajtlo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phiedrus, The^etetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

II. — The Republic, Timeeus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

ni.-~]\reno, Eulhydetnus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — Philebus, Charmidcs, Laches, 
Menexenus, Ilippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiacles, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles, 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V.— 'The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI- — The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges, 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D, 5r. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H, T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5 j. each. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M-A. 5r. 


PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S, 5r. 

PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3r. 6e/. each. 

Morals. Thepsophical Essays. 

Translated by C.^W. King, M.A. 

Sf. 

Morals. Ethical Essayr.. 

Translated by tbs Rev. A. K. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5 j. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3^. (id. 

POLITICAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
I^ws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. (1848.) 3s. 6d. each. 

[Vbf. /. oitd of frint. 

POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. Sj. each. 

[ VoL /. out oj print. 

Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 

the R^v. J. S. Watson, M.*A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 5x. 

Homor’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs. 5x. 

— Life, including many of 
Letters. By Robert Carruthers, 
With numerous Illustrations. 5^. 



Contained in Bo/m*s Libraries, 


POUSHKIN’S Prose Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— The Shot 
—The Snow Storm—The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali-— The Egyptian Nights-— 
Peter the Great’s Negro. Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 3^. (ai, 

PESSOOTT;s Conqnost of 
Mexloo. Cop^ight edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an^jfttTTOuction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3^. (id, each. 

Conquest of iPeru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster; .JCirk. 2 vols. 3J. 6^/. each. 

Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. Si". 6/A each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3r. (id, 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray's Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
iBentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5 j. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
an<l other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors, To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
E^aved List of all the known 
J^aiks and Monograms, By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5f, ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, ioj. 6A 


PROUT^S (Father) ReUquea. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A, 
Nearly 600 pages. 5.?. 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator, Traus1ate<l by the Rev. 
J.* S. Watson, TNI.A, 2 vols. 
each. 

RACINE’S (Joan) Dramailo 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R, Bruce Boswell, M. A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 35. (id, each. 

RANKE’S BLlstory of the Popes, 
during llie Last Four Centuries, 
Translated by I'l. Foster. Mrs. 
Foster’s translation revised, with 
cousidcrable additions, by G. R. 
Dennis, B.A. 3 V(ds. 6A each. 

History of Servla and tlio 

Servian Kevolution. With an 
Account of t),c Insurrection in 
Tosuw. 'rrnnslated by Mrs, Kcir, 
3f. 6d. 

RECREATIONS In SHOOTING. 
By ‘ Craven.’ Wil h 62 Engravings 
on Woo/i after Harvey, and 9 
Fne/avings cm Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5.)'. 

RENNIE’S Insect ArcMtecturo. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Idufitralions. 

REYNOLDS’ (Sir J) Literary 
Worka, Kdited by II.W. bcecliy. 
2 vols. 6t/. each. 

RICARDO on tho Principlea of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion. Edited by E. C. K, Conner, 

M.A. 5^- 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friodrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 3.f. 6 d, 
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BIOHTBR (Jean PauJ Friedrich). 
Flower, Fruit, and Dhom 
Pleoea , or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advodite 
in the Parish of Kuhs^hnapptel» 
Newly translated by Lt. -Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3'. 

ROaER BE HOVBDEN’S An- 
nala of English J^story, com- 
prising the ilistor)^ of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.I). 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H, T. Riloy, M.A. 
2 ?ols. $s. each. 

ROaER OF WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
i23J,formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A, Giles, 
.D.C.L. 2 vols. 5x. each. 

[ W. //. oj print* 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modem Times. By C. A . Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 3 vols. 
5x. each. 

See Burn, 

ROSCOB'S (W.) Life and Ponti- 
floate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols, 3x. Cid, each, 

Life of Lorenzo de’ Medlol, 

called *the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, &c. lotb 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3 j, (id, 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
.earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 35. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VBL- 
LE I U S FATE R 0 ULUS. 
Trans, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 5x, 


SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands, 7 vols. 3i. 6^. 
each:*-? 

I. --History of the Thirty Years* 
War. 

IL— History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
. the Disturl^nces in France 
preceding the Reign 0/ 
Henry 

III.— 'bon Carlos, vl^jgjicy Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans^ Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Drama! are all 
translated in metre, 

XV.— Robbers ( with Schiller’s 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays, iEsthetical and Philo- 
sophical. 

VII. — Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colcmini and Death of 
Wallenstein, WilliamTell. 

SCHILLEB and OOET&B. 
Correspondenoe between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 31. Cid. 
each. , 

SOHLEd-EL’S (F.) Leotm^a on 
the Philosophy of Life and tho 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J- W. Mor- 
rison, Mi A. 3x. ^d, 

^ — Lectures on the Hlstoiy of 
Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from theGerman.^lk^f/. 

Lectures on the PhUosop , 
of History. Translated by J. B 
Robertson, 31* ^ 



Cofttuified in Bohiis LibTavies, 
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SCHL£ 03 SL’S Leotur^ on 
Modern SUstoxy^ together with 
the lectures entitled Caesar ^nd 
Alexander) and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitelock. 
3J. 6</. 

-ffiathotic and Miscellanepus 

Works. Translated by E, J. 
Millington. 3 3r. 6 d, 

SCHLBOELa (A. W.) Leotnre* 
on Art ar d Litera- 

ture. Ttanslated by J. Black, 
Revised Edition, by the Rev, 
A. J. 'yt^ Morrison, M.A. 3^. (xi. 

SOHO:>ENHA 0 ER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufiicient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. Sj. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated, With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5/. 

SCHOXJW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5 j. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
'iranslated by A. L. Alger. 3J. 6^. 

— Early Letters. Originally pub- 
blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 

SENECA on Beneflta. Newly 
translated by A, Stewart, M.A. 
3i. 6d. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
enoy. Translated by A. Stewart, 

^AKBSPBARB DOOtT- 
tfER®8, Arranged by D. H. 
Irambert, B,A. 3^. 


SHAKESPBAREB BramaUo 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 35, 6flf. 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE {WiUlam). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Ehe, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Doia Schmitz. 5^. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.p. 640, By Samuel Sharpe, 
2 Mips and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative WoOd cuts. 2 vols. Jj. each. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatio Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
3^. 6i4 

SISMONDI’S History of tho 
Llteratuio of tho South 01 
Europa. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3s, 6t/. each. 

SMITH’S Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi- 
tion. 5^. 

Synonyms Discriminated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of words of similar meaning. 
XCdited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A. dj, 

SMITH’S (Adam) Tho Wealth ot 
Nations, Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax, 2 vols, 3^. 6^. each. 

Theory of Moral Sontimeuts. 

With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3 j. 6^4 

SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 51', 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modem History. 2 vols. 
3r. duf.eachi 
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SMOLLETT’S Adventures of 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations, %s. 6</. 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle. With Bibliography and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations* 2 vols. 
3^. each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Crnikshank’s Illustral ions. 
3r. ^d, 

SOCRATES (surnamed ‘Soholas- 
tlous *). The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (A. I). 305 -445). T ranslated 
from the Greek. 5 j. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by F,. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 5^. 

SOUTHETS Life of Nolson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up- 
wards of 50 Engravings on 
and Wood. 5?. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rire 

and Progress of Methodism. 5^. 

Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis. 3r. 6</. 

SOZOMEN’S Eccleslastloal His- 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the Ecclksiasti- 
CAL History of Philostor- 
Gius, as epitomised by Photius, 
Translated by Rev. E. Walford, 
M. A, 5^. 

SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R.II.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. Ss, each. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 5.?. 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook. 5^. 


STAUNTON'S Chess Praxis. A 
Supplement to the Chess-player’s 
Ilandbook, 55. 

Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and 
a Selection of Original Problems, 

5J. 

STOCKHARDT’S il^xperlmental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. 5^^ 

STOWE (Mr3.H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Illustrated. 3s, 6d. 

STRABO’S Geography. | Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5r. erxh. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. ^Yith 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5?. each* 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 vols. 5'^* each, 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

PrinOGS^es- With Portraits. 5 j, 

STUART and REVETT’S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and otjer 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
J'lates engraved on Steel, aru!^ 
p.umtrour, Woodcut Capitals. 5?. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of thoTwelwi 
CcBsars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. Thomson’s translation, 
revised by T, Forester, 51. 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. I^ck>, IVLP. 
With Portraits and FacsinJ^ 
12 vols. 5r. each. 

L-— A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 



Contained in Bohn's Liln aries. 


Swift’s Prose Works {mttimted). 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by W. E. H. Lecky. 

IL— The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M.A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac- 
simile. 

nL& IV.— Writings on Religion and 
thJ;\piurch. 

V. — Historical and Political 

^T-/cts (English). 

VI. -^ ne Drapier’s Letters. 

With, facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage, &c. 

VII. — Historical and Political 

Tracts (Irish). 

VHI. — Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis, B.A. 
With Portrait and Maps. 

IX. —Contribution.sto Periodicals. 

X. — Historical Writings. 

XI,— Literary Essays. 

XII.— Full Index and Biblio- 
graphy, wilh Bissays on 
the Portraits of Swift by 
Sir Frederick Falkiner, 
and on the Relations be- 
tween Swift and Stella 
by the Rt. Rev. the 
Bishop of Ossory, 

SWIFT’S Poems. lulited by W. 
ICrnst Browning. 2 vols, 3^. Ci 4 
%ach. 

fTACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

JBAfifSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 5 j. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying. 3^. fid. 

TEN ¥?RINK.-iV!£ Brink. 

?»RENOB and PHiEDRUS. 
Literally translated by H, T. Riley, 
M.A. To which is added, Smart’s 
Metrical Version of Phxdrus, 5X, 


THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS, ana ETAHUS. Idler- 
ally translated by the Rev. j. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5.^. 

THEODORET andEVAGRIUS. 
Histories of (he. Church horn a.d. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and horn a d. 
431 to A.D. 5.}4, Trant htcd. 5.V. 

THIERRY’S IlisUvy of the 
Concpieiit of England by tho 
Normans. Translaled by Wil- 
liam llazlitt. 2 vols. 3i. 6 d. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pdepon- 
noslan War, Litcjally Iran s],.\ ted 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
p. 6d, each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. By J.T. Wheeler. 5^. 

THUDIOHUM (J. L. W.) A Trca- 
Use on Wi.' os. IllusUaled. 5.?. 

UBE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Brl 1 ;ain. Edited 
by P. L. Siicmoncls. 2 vols. 5.% 
each. 

PhlIor’.ophy of Manufactm-es. 

Edited by P. L. Simmonds. js, 6 d. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. f. a Conimcn- 

•,ary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 6 d. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Tians- 
lalicjn by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LLd). With Portrait, p. 6 J, 

VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L’ln- 
g6nu, and other Tales. 3^. 6 d, 

WALTON'S Complete Angler. 
Edited by Edward Jesse. With 
Portrait and 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. Sr. 



24 Au Alphabetical List of Books, 


WALTON’S IilTSS of Donae, 
Hooker, &o. New Edition re- 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a 
Memoir of Izaak Walton by Wm. 
Dowling. With numerous lUus* 
trations. 51. 

WEIiLINaTON.Llfeof. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. 5r. 

Viotorles of. Set Maxwell. 

WHRNBR’S TempUrs in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3r. 6f/. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archmology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus- 
trated. 5r. 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational Ulus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer., 3^. 6^. 

WHITE’S Natural History oi 
Seibome. Witli Notes by .Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. 5^. 


WIE SEDER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3^. 6f/. 

WILLIAMofMALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 5J. 

XENOPHON’S Wip'rfca. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S, Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev\H^.^alc. In 
3 vols. 5^. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 . and 1789 . Ed^jed by 
M. Bethain Edwards. 3s. 6cf, 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state, 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J, P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3x, ddf. each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions. Edited by B. Thorpe, 51. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

A SPECIAL OFFER. 

MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to supply selections 
of 100 or 50 volumes from these famous Libraries, for ;£ii lu. or 
£6 6 s, net respectively. The volumes may be selected without 
any restriction from the full List of the Libraries, now nuiii*}eiiag 
nearly 750 volumes. 

FULL PARTICULARS, 



THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

Wtfk specially designed Hthpages^ binding, and endpapers. 

Fcap. 8vo. in cloth, 2 S. net ; 

In leather, 3s. net. 

‘ The Yo*k Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and inlelH* 
gence displaj^d in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The size arid style of the volumes me 
exactly what fdiey should be.* — Bookman. 

rsi f. 

The following volumes are noiv ready : 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 

BURLEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Annie Raine Ellis. 

BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raink Ellis. 2 vols. 
BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 

Rev. A. R.Shili.ETO, M.A., with Introduction by A. El. Bullen. 3 vols. 

BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
• MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by Stanley L.\ne. 
Poole. 2 vols. 

CALVERLEY. THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, with the 
Eclogues of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by C. S. Calverlky, 
' With an Introduction by R, Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Mottrux’s Translation, re- 

vised. With Lockhart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES ; Johnson’s Rasselas, Goldsmith’s Vicar 
OR Wakefield, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto. With Introduction by C. S. Ff.arenside, M.A. 
CQLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 

Politics, and Religion. 

COI BRIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 

-“"and Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON SHAKE. 

SPEARE, and other English Poets. Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 
DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 

EBERS’ AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E. S. 

Bucaiheim. 

g:^:^e ELIOT’S adam bede. 

-EMERSON’S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with the 

Text edited and collated by George Sampson, 

FIELDING’S TOM JONES (2 vols.), AMELIA (i vol.), JOSEPH 
ANPREWS (I vd.). 



The York himk'^Y—contimted, 

GASKELUS SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories in- 
vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. Charles 
Swan. Revised edition, by Wynnard Hooper, M.A. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, LL.D. 
Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Bkeul, 
Litt.D..Ph.D. 

GOETHE’S POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY OWN LIFE. 
Translated by M. Steele-Smtth, with Introduction and Bibliography by 
Karl Breul, Litt.D. 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (The M^^ble Faun). 

HOOPER’S WATERLOO: THE DOWNFALlXOF THE 

FIRST NAPOLEON. With Maps and Pkins. 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 

IRVING’S BRACEBRIUGE HALL, OR THE HUMOURISTS. 
JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the Plssays of Elia, Last Essays 

of Elia, and Kliana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 
OF. Translated by Okoikje Lonu, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matthew Arnold. 

MARRYAT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Illustra- 

trations. i vol. PE'PiiR SIMPJvE. With 8 Illustrations, i vol, 

MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
from 1789 to 1814. 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS, Cotton’s translation. Revised by 

W. C. IlAZLiTr. 3 vols. 

MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 

Biographical Introrluclion by Moncure D. Conw'AV. 3 vols. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated front the Text of M. 

Auguste Moltniicu by C. Kegan Paut.. Third edition. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translalcd, wilh Notes and a Lifeljy 

Aubrey Stewart, M.A., and George Lon(;, M.A. 4 vols. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, during the Last Fom 

Centuries. Mrs. Foste r’s translation. Revised by G. R. Dennis. vob. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introdu'ctio'i!'* 
and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original illustrations. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by F. Ryland, M.A. 

TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.—THE WARDEN 
(i vol.), BARCHESTER TOWERS (i vol.), DR. THORNE (i vol.), 
FRAMLEY parsonage (i vol.), SMALL HOUSE AT ALDING- 
TON (2 vols.), LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET (2 vols.). 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER TALES. Transiaieq^y 
R. Bruce liosvvELL. ^ 

ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the ’ 

years 1737, 1788, and 1789. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by M. 
Beth AM Edwakds. 



MASTERS 

OF 

LITERATURE 

^ro7UJi Svo. 7vith porfmif^ 6d. net caclL 


Tms Series rei)rcsents an attempt to include in a portable form 
llic fi.nest passau^es of our prose masters, with some ap])aratus 
for the intensive study of what is, by the consent of the specialists, 
the particular author’s very best. The selection of passages has 
been entrusted to the best contemporary guides, who are also 
critics of the first rank, and have the neccss.aiy power of popular 
exposition. The editors have also been asked to adjust their 
introductions to the scl^iction, and to write the connecting links 
which form a special feature of the seiies. These connections 
bring the excerpts together in one focus, and exhibit at tbe same 
lime the unity and development of the given writer’s work. 


First List of V o! nines : 

SCOTT. By Vwlo ^^ oi ' A. J. Guant. 
'JIIACKERAY. By G. K. C!ib:sTiiRTON. 
FIELDING. By Professor Saintsuury. 
CARLYLIt. By A. W. Evans. 

DICEOE. By John Maseeieud. 

EMERSON. By G. II. Perris. 

DE QUINCEY. By Sidney Low. 

DICKENS. By Thomas Seccombe. 

{In the Press. ) 

A deiaikd prospectus ivill be sent on application. 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 

Pont 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispieccv’ 3^. 6c/. net each. 

The following Volumes have been issued : 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 2nd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbebt Cook, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 2nd Edition. 

FRANS HALS, By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edvv^ard McCurdy, M.A. 2na Edition. 
LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 2nd Edition. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A. 
F.S.A. 2nd Edition. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell, and Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. and Edition. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VAN DYCK. By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 5th Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., F,S.A. 

Write for Illmtrated Prospectus* 
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New Bditions, fcap. 8vo. 3«. 64. eaoh net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 


BRITISH POETS. 

s. 

Thi« oxoolloni ’ edition of tlie Euglisli clagsicSj with their complete texts and 
scholarly introd»jJtiona, are something very dilTorent from tlie cliofip volumes of 
oxtractSiT'^in'’ are just now so much too common.’— St, Janws’s Gazette, 

• An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete .' — Saturday Review. - 


Blake. "tSditod by W. M. Ilossotti. 

Burns. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
3 vola. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Oampbell. Edited by His Bon- 
in-law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. Allingham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Skoat, M.A. 2 vols. 

Ohauoer. Edited by Br. B. Morris, 

with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas, 6 vols. 
Churchill. Edited by Jas. Haiiuay. 

2 vols. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Aaho, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

(jSwper. Edited by Johu Bruce, 
F.S.A. 3 vols. 

Dryde'' " Edited by tlie Bev. B. 
|•*lTOper, M.A, 6 vols. 

Goldsmith. Eevised Edition by 
Austin Dobson. With Portrait, 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
LL,D. 


Herbert. Edited bj' the Bev. A. B. 


Grosart. 



Edited by George 

2 vols. 


Beats. Edited by the late Lord 


^ Houghton. 


Blrke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 


Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 

2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. AitUsa, 

Popo. Edited by G. B. Donais. 
With Memoir by John Demus. 3 vols. 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson, 
2 vols. 

■Raleigh and Wotton. With So- 

l<5ction«i from the Writings of other 
COURT JUy POETS from 1540 to 1650. 
Frtlited by Von, Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott Edited by John Dennis. 

6 vois. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 

Rev, A. Dyco. 

Shclb'sy. Editad by H. Buxton 
Fonuau. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payno Col- 
lier. 5 vols, 

Simey. Edited by J. Yeowoll. 
Swift. Edited by tho Bev. J. 
Mitford. li vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bov, D. 
0. Tovey, 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 

Pious Kjacnlations, Edited by the 
Rev. H. Lyto. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 vols, 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Young 2 vols. Edited by 
Rev. J. Mitfoid, 



THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

' Tho best instruction bn games and ^rts by tbe best authorities, at the lowest 
prices/— Oa/ord Magazine. 

Smal] 8vo. cloth, Illnsti^ted. Prioe Is. each. 

Cricket. By Fbed 0. Holland. 

Cricket. By the Hon. and Bev. 


K. L'TTTKI.TOir. 

CroQLuet. By Lieut. -Col. the Hon. 

H. G. Kbedham. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WiLBBEFOBOH. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Hillyabd. 

Tennis and Raokets and Fives. 
By Julian MAbshall, Major J. Spens, 
and Eev. J. A. Abban Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Eyebard. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Rowing and Sculling. By Guy 

ItliOB. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

^WTooi^gatic 

Sailing. By E. F. Knight, dlil.vol. 2.^. 
Swimming. By Martin and J. 
Racstmb Oobbett. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hayward. 
Double Tol. 2.S. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claude 
Wilson. Double vol, 28. 

Riding. By W. A. Kerr, Y.O. 

Double voL 28. 

Ladles* Riding. By W.A.Kkeb,V.O. 
Boxing. By R. G. Allanson-Winn. 

With Prefatoiv Note by Bat Mullins, 
Fencing. By H, A. Colmore Dunn. 


Cycling. By H. H. Gbiftin, L.A.C., 

N. O.tJ., O.T.O. With a Ohaptor for 

Ladies, by Miss Agnus Wood, Double 
vol. 2s. [New Edition, 

Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 
Broadsword and Singlestick. 

By R. G, ALLANSON-)yiWM- and 0. Phil- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY, t [Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastics. By A. P. Jenkin. 
Gymnastic Comn^to^ ond Dis- 
play Exorcises. tJompilod by 
P. Obap. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob* 

BPTT and A. F. Jbnkin, 
Dumb-bells. By F. Gra^. 
Football — - Rugby Gp.me. By 
Dabby Yassall. Revised Edition 
(1909) 

Football— Association Game. By 

O. W. Aloock. Revised Edition. 

Hockey. By P. S. Creswell. 

New Edition. 

Skating. By Douglas Adams. 

With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
Chpbtham, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Pen Skater. Dbl, vol. 2s. 
Baseball. By Newton Crane, 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &o. 
By J. M. Walkkk and C. C. Mott. 
Danolng. By Edward Soott. 
Double vol. 28. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAINES. 

‘ No well-regulated club or country house should be without this useful sorios ol 


books.*— Glotg. 


Small Svo. cloth, Illustrated. Price Is. each, 


Bridge. By ‘Templar.’ 
Six-handed Bridge. liylluRKRr 
Stuart. Gd. 

Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pole, P.R.S. 
Solo Whist. By Robert P. 
Gbkkn. 

Billiards. By Major-Gon. A. W. 
Dbatsok, P.R.A.S. With a Preface 
by W. J. Peall. 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 

Buchanau. Double vol. 28. 

Chess. By Robert F. Green. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. G. Laws. 

Chess Openings. By I. Gunsbbbo. 
vDraughts and Backgammon. 

' Dy * Bbrkrlby/ 


Ecversi and Go Bang. 

By ‘ Bkrkelby/ 

Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By • Bkekelby.* 

B^sique and Cribbage. 

By * Bkekelky/ 

lCcart6 and Euchre. 

By * Berkklky.* 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

By ‘ Berkelky/ 

Skat. By Louis Dibht^ 

A Skat Sooring-boejjv 
Round Games, inolu^g^oher, 
Napoleon, Loo, Vingt-et-un, ao. By 
Baxtbr-Wray. f 

Parlour and Playground Camus 

By Mrs. Latikence Gomwe. 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ cloth^ crown^ Svo is, 6d. net each. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, An Itinerary and Description, Compile*! l)y Jamks 0 . 
Gilchrist, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with an Introduction on 'CaiheJrai 
Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. 2nd Edition, revised. 

BANGOR. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass 6, M.A. and Edition. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 6th Edition. 

CARLISLE. By C. King Ei.ey. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlette, A.R.I. B. A. , tad Edition. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate. A.R.C.A. 4th .Edition. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Swkktino, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

EXETER. By Percy Addlkshaw, B.A. 3td Edition, revised. 

GLOUCF’.STER. By If. J. L. J. M.\.s.sit, M.A. sth Edition. 
ir.AvCFORD, By A. Hucjh Fi-iieu, A.R.K. 2nd Edition, revi .al, 
LICHFIELD. By A. f). Cukton. 3ul Edition, revised. 

LINCOJjN. By .a. J'. Ki’.nueick, B.A. 41)1 Kdiiion. 

I.LANDAFF. By E. C. Morgan Wn.r.Morr, A. R. I. B.A. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. 'J'. PkrivIns, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Ouennkm.. 2n<t l-Mition, .wised. 

Ov..FORD. By Rev, Percv Dkakmkr, M.A. ynd iMlitim, i(vi‘;ed. 
PETERBOROaGir. By R'‘v. W. D. S.vrr-vnrR;. 3rd Edili*jii, ^ovi^rd 
RIPON. By Cech. H.m.i.ktt, B.A. and J'Miiion. 

ROCHESTER, liy Cl. II. Pai.mkr, B..A. and Edition, n.vix'd. 

ST. ALBANS. By Bcv. 'R I’l.rkin.s, M.A. 

ST. AS-^PH. By P. B. Irdnsioic Bax. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Phiur Rowson, xVR.I.B.A. and ICditlon. 

ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By Rev. L H. I’.ounarj), M.A.,D.D. and Edition. 
ST. PAUL’S, liy Rev. ARTinrR DiMoctc, M.A. 4lh Edition, revi.sed. 

ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. By (iKORitR Wok- ry. 

SALISBURY. By Glkeson White. 4tli Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev, Percy Drarmer, M.A. 4tb Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sbrgeant. 4th Edition, reviscfl, 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strangk. 3rd Edition. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A. sth Edition. 

Uniform with ah(yve Series, Nonn ready, xs. 6d. net each, 

BA'rH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 
By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt, and Edition. 

ST. MARY REDCLIFFE, BRISTOI,. By H, J. L. L Massk. \In frcf-arail'n, 

'I'HE .'HURCHES OF COVENTRY. By Fkkder/u. W. W(;oniiot'Mv. 

'lALVERN PRIORY. By the Rev. Anthony C DK.wr.. {/a the P/esi.) 

RLMSEY ABBEV. By the Rw. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. BAKTHOl.OMEW’S, SMMTIFIELD. By (li okgk WnRi.itv. [and Edition. 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By li.- Rev. Canon C. F. Rourr.KiiCK. 
STRATFr'’tD-ON-AVON CHUKCIT. By Hakom'i B.vkkr. and Edithni. 

.xjiMPLE CHURCH. By Oeokgk Worley. 

I'EWKESBURY ABBEY. By H. J. L. J. Massi^, M A. /|lb I'-dition. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A. and Edition. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 3vd Edition. 

BELL’5 HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Illustrated, Crown 8w, clothe 2s. 6d. net each, 

AMIENS. J y the Rev T. Phkkins, M.A. 

BAYEIV;. By the Rev. R. S. Mylnk. 

CHAR'JRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. M/ssfi, M.A. 

MONT ST. MICHEL. By 11 . J. L, J. Mass^, M.A. 

H ARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. 

ROUEN ; The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T, Perkins, M.A. 



gpimi CoTgr to Coyer. 

’»rEBSTER?S 
NEW to 

DICTIONARY 

M essrs, bell have pleasure in annAuncIng* an 
entirely new edition of Webster’s Inteniational 
Dictionary. The fruit of ten years’ work on 
the part of the large staff of Editors and Con- 
tributors is represented in this edition, which is^ in no 
sense a mere revision of ‘ The International,’ but exceeds 
that book — in convenience, quantity, and quality — as 
much as it surpassed the ‘ Unabridg-ed.’ 

Points of the New International. 

$ 00,000 WORDS AND PHRASES DEFINED. Hall this number 
-in old International. 

2,700 PAGES, . every line of which has been revised and reset. (400 
pag^s/^h CKCess of old International, and yet the new book is prac- 
Tic^Iy the same size.) 

e^lbo ILLUSTRATIONS, each selected for the clear exfdicaiion of 
. .. 'ithe term treated. 

DIVIDED; PAGE : important words above, less important below. 
ENCTCLOPdlDTC INFORMATION on thousands of subjects. 
SYNONYMS more skilfully lieatcd than in any other Engli.sh work. 
gazetteer and RIOGRAPinCAL DICTIONARY arc up, to dat-^ 

MORE INFORMATION of MORE interest to MORE peopft*^ 
any other Dictionary. V 

GET THE BEST in Scholarship, Co&vemence, 
Authority, Utility. 

WBITE KOW for full prospectus and speeim^pqges 

LONDON: G.,BELIi & SONS,. LTD., 

York House, PoRXtfGAt S.t.., Kingswav, W.C. 

j ^0,000. & .S, 
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